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Chicago Commons 

A Monthly Record of Social Settlement Life and Work. 



APRIL, 1806. 



CHICAaO COMMONS. 

140 North UdoD StTMl. 

CHKAOO COMMON5 is a SocUl Settlement 
located two doors from tlie aoutbweBt comer of 
Ullwaukee avenue and North Union gtreet. 

Ab explained In the second clauae of the Arti- 
cles of Incorporation of the Chicago Commona 
AsaoclatloD, tiled with the Secretu? ot the State 
of Illinois, 

"a. The otjjeottorwhlehlt 
Isformedla to provide acenter 



ellgtoi 



I iHidMe and matDtala 



__ „_._ [ IrapTave 

ooiuIlttODS tn the iDdastrlal 
dlalrlcti of Ohlcago." 

Visitors, Blngly or in 
groups, are welcome at 
an; time. Milwaukee 
avenue cable and trolley 
c&rs paee the door. The 
residents make Hpecial 
effort to be at home on 
TuttAay afternoon and 
evening, which ate uau- 
all; busy and intereating 
oocarions, exemplifying 
well the more formal 
and public work of the 
Settlement. 

RESIDENCE. — All in- 
quiries with reference to 
tenna and condltiona of 
realdence, permanent or 
tamporary, ahonld be ad- 
dressed to Graham Taylor, 
Warden. 



OUR PURPOSE AND SCOPE. 

We oanQot betier f ormalate out coDceptioa 
of the purpose and scope of the social settle- 
meiit than in the words of the initial state- 
meat of them published whea we entered 
into residence, verified by every phase of our 
life aod work at the Commons and attested by 
the approving citations of settlement workers 
both in England and America: 

The purpoae and conatitucncy of the Settlement 
bare gradnalls' deSned themselvee. It coDsiata of 
a group of Christian people Tho choose to live 
where they aeem to be needed, for the purpose of 
heing all they can be to the people with whom they 
identify themaelvcH, and for all whose Interests 
they win do what they can. It is ae little of an 



organization and bb much of a personal relation- 
ship as it can be made. It aeeha to unify and help 
all other or^nlzatlona aod people In the neighbor- 
hood that will make for righteousness and brother- 
hood. It is not a church, but hopes to be ahelper of 
all the churches. It Is not a charity, but expects to 
aid in the organization and cooperation of all exist- 
ing charities. It is not an exclualve social circle, 
but aspires to be a center of the beat social life and 
Interests of tbe people. It Is not a school, but pro- 
poses to be a source and 
agency of educational ef- 
fort and general culture. 
It Is non-political, yet has 
begun to be a rallying 
point and moral force for 
civic patriotism. It is 
non sectarian, but avow- 
edly Christian, and open- 
ly cooperative with the 
churches. 

The most subtle 
temptation of the set- 
tlements is gradually 
and even onconecioosly 
to snbstittite the easier, 
impersonal attitude 
and methods for the 
harder, personal con- 
secration and service. 
The elimination of per- 
sonality from "charity" 
and philanthropy, as 
from business, is one of 
the greatest cnrses of 
the age. It has made much of onr indaetrial 
life iohnman, and not a little of oar charity 
and philanthropy really such hard and harm- 
ful things that the very words have become 
hateful to those who are occasiooslly forced 
to depend apon them, or worse still to accept 
them as substitutes for social and indus- 
trial justice. The settlement movement will 
lose its motive shoold it ever be content to 
become iastitntionalized, or less than a corpo- 
rate persouality^a ministering body of the 

Son of Man. 

"He who shall introduce into public affairs 
the principles of primitive Christianity will 
change the face of the world." — Br. Bevj. 
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*' NOT WHAT WE GIVE. " 

" Lo, it ia I, be not afraid! 
In niftDj climes without avail, 
Tliou liaat epeat thy life for the Hoi; (.trail; 
Behold it ia here— thla cup which thou 
Didat fill at the atreamlet for me but now: 
This cruBt ia my body broken for thee, 
This water His blood that died oq the tree: 
The Holy Supper U kept, indeed, 
In whalso we share anolher's nepd; 
Not what we give, but what we sliarp, — 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himgelf with his alma feeds three, 
Himaelf, hla hungeriug neighbor, and me." 



©ur fleifibborboo& life anb 
TWaorft 

THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Tbe starting point and basis of the educa- 
tional effort, and aUo of tbe social redemp- 
tiTB work undertaken at Chicago Cominons, 
is in the kindergarten. Its history, which 
we hope to tell with some detail in a later 
isBtie, is one of providential opportunity, of 
aelt-BScrifice and earnest devotion on the part 
of its workers, and of instant and unreserved 
response on the part of the neighborhood. 
About seventy little ones are enrolled, and 
the effect of the effort thus far upon the chil- 
dren and tlieir homes is loo obvious to be 
misunderstood or mistaken. The kindergar- 
ten takes advantage of the association with a 
large household iu the work ot the children 
for the house. Almost every day they prepare 
the vegetables for the Commons table, and as 
occasion arises they wash dish-cloths, scour 
pans, polish silverware and render other serv- 
ice in a blessed outgoing of happy and free- 
hearted helpfulness. In conducting the work of 
this kindergarten, Miss Bortha Hofer puis into 
practical effect, both for the children and for 
the young women who assist her, tlie princi- 
ples mastered in the Froebel-PesLalozzi bouse 
ot Berlin, Germany, of which she is a graduate. 



OUR NEIGHBORHOOD CHURCH. 

The relations of the Settlement to the 
Church are peculiarly close and happy. 
While the Commons proposes to give all the 
help it can to all the churches of the neigh- 
borhood, its afiSliatioti with one of them is ot 
uniquely reciprocal value. The Tabernacle 



Church is five blocks west of us, at the cor- 
ner of Grand avenue and Morgan st , and is 
the only English speaking congregation in the 
ward. Its pastor and bis family have re- 
sided at the Commons from the beginning. 
Most of the residents attend its services. 
Sixteeuof them have belonged to the church, 
ten are still in membership. One resident is 
Sunday-school superintendent. Another is 
the head of the Industrial Schools, the 
children'^ Sunday evening service, and church 
visitation. Another teaches a week-night 
adult Bible class. Many members of the 
congregation frequent the Commons, and 
with the cooperation ofthe pastor and trustees 
a children's chorus of 350 voices is in 
excellent training at the church. So far 
from being what many suspect the settle- 
ments to be^a proposed substitute for the 
churches — Chicago Commons has no higher 
aspiration thanto help the Church to become 
more of a social settlement in each com- 
munity for the social unitication, the Christian 
neighborliness and the spiritual fellowship 
of ull the people in that "righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost " in which 
the Kingdom of God consists. 

SANITARY WORK IN THE WARD. 

The interest of Chicago Commons in the 
sanitary conditions of its community is dis- 
played in the fact that the city's ward in- 
spectorship of streets and alleys is located at 
the Settlement, being held by Herman 
F. Hegner, a graduate ot Chicago Seminary, 
who finds a social ministry in the practical 
evangelization of the menacing garbage boxes 
which line the streets and alleys, and require 
for their proper cleansing unceasing vigi- 
lance. Every day the inspector is required 
to cover his territory, reporting upon the 
faithfulness of the garbage contractor and 
his scavengers, and by tactful precept and 
counsel, and occasional exemplary firmness, 
urging the people to cleanliness and care. 
The result has been such that in tbe recent 
wholesale inspection and complaint by the 
Civic Federation, the Seventeenth ward was 
one of the few escaping criticism. 

In addition to the street and alley inspect- 
orship, five tenement house inspectorships 
are located with us. These are volunteer 
officers, and thus far the press of other 
duties has minimized the activity in this field, 
but plans are making for a more thorough 
pushing out along this line, and much it ia 
needed. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC UNION. 

No part of the week's activity at the Cotn- 
mons ie more far-reaohing or attracts wider 
interest and attention than the meeting held 
everj Tuesday evening io the asBembly room 
by the lodnstrial and Economic Union. 
Here, as brothers, individaalist, socialist, 
aaarohist, " sinK^® taier," and others, repre- 
senting every shade of social and economio 
philosophy, meet for the discossion of the 
vital issaes of the day. Space ie not at hand 
for the extensive desoription of this work; 
anffice it to say that the interest and at- 
tendance constantly increase, and serions dis- 
cnssion is the rule. A.mong the recent 
speakers and topics have been Clarence S. 
Darrow, on "The Social Outlook;" Dr. C. 
A. F. Lindorme, on "The Scientific Basis of 
Equality;" O. A. Bishop, on "Socialism;" 
Mrs. Catherine Waagh UcCnlloch, on ' 'Social 
Purity," William Howard, president of the 
. Longshoremen's Union, on " Duties of Labor 
Leaders," F. M. Wilkes, on "Kelation of 
Socialism to the Single Tax," Stougbton 
Cooley, on "Proportional Representation," 
and John Loyd on "The Church and Social 
Reform." Topics in prospect are "Single 
Tax in its Relation to Socialism," "Hered- 
ity," "Intermarriage." 

CIVIC FEDERATION- 

In the year of its existence and activity, 
the Seventeenth Ward Council of the Civic 
Federation has more tjian excused its ex- 
istence. In many ways tbe moral tone ot 
the ward shows the effects of its efforts. 
Tbe chief feature of its history thus far, how- 
ever, has been its strong influence in tbe 
politics of tbe ward. In the aldermanic 
election a year ago tbe Federation, organized 
as a " citizens' party,"came within a scant 
margin of electing its independent candidate 
against tbe machine nominees, and the 
politicians of at least one party in tbe ward 
showed by their readiness to nominate a 
better man this spring their wholesome fear 
of the activity of this well organized and 
determined body of incorruptible citizens. 

In the campaign which is at its height as 
Cbioaoo Comuonb goes to press, tbe Federa- 
tion, separately organized as a ward branch 
of the Municipal Voters' League, has in- 
dorsed the Republican candidate, Magnus 
C. Knudson, and is actively in the field to 
elect him, and to defeat the present alderman, 
whose official record is, to say tbe least, un- 
savory. 



THE WOMAN'S CLUB. 

The Chicago Commons Woman's Club, 
although of comparatively recent organiza- 
tion, is already a strong feature of the neigh- 
borhood life. The Clnb meets alternate 
Monday evenings for discussion and enter- 
tainment, and the membership is growing. 
The Club has heard addressee on important 
themes; for instance, Mrs. Cook on the pro- 
posed Bible reader for the schools, and Miss 
Wilson on Chicago architecture. The most 
original and far-reaching action of tbe Club 
thus far is a resolution addressed to the 
Seventeenth Ward Council of the Civic Fed- 
eration, asking what tbe Club conid best do 
to fulfill its avowed purpose — to improve and 
uplift the tone of tbe neighborhood. This 
resolution is in the hands of tbe Federation's 
mnnicipal committee, and it is expected that 
some real benefit will accrue through the co- 
operation of tbe two bodies. 

MUSIC IN THE SETTLEMENT. 

Chicago Commons bids fair to become a 
musical center in its oommonity. In every 
possible way it is assisting to this end. In 
the kindergarten the piano is need to accom- 
pany games, marches and other exercises, and 
chords serve for signals in place of tbe t>ell 
of the older school days. Every opportunity 
is improved of bringing good music into the 
clubs; sometimes the Italian boys, for in- 
stance, will gather solely for an evening of 
singing. Mrs. Cara Clregg teaches a num- 
ber of pupils on piano, mandolin and guitar, 
and by no means ineignificant is tbe impres- 
sion of the hymns of tbe daily prayer service, 
and the vocal and piano mnsic incident to the 
home life. 

The musical expression of the week cul- 
minates, however, in tbe People's Chorus, 
which meets on Thursday evenings, in tbe 
kindergarten rooms, for the study of the best 
choral music under the direction of Miss 
Mari Hofer. A concert was given recently 
with great success, and the chorus increas- 
ingly reaches tbe hearts that long for good 



OUR POPULAR PROPAGANDA. 

The public presentation of the cause for 
which Chicago Commons stands, in common 
with most other settlements, is a primary 
part of its work. The Warden, sometimes 
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aocompanied b; one or more of his fellow- 
residents, has met many targe and eagerly 
inquiring gatheriugs for this purpose. Since 
January 1 the story of the settlement motive 
and movement has been told in many churches, 
colleges, clubs and HOoJal gatherings, in and 
out of Chicago, as far as Toledo, Ohio, where 
a couFBe of foui' lectures was delivered; at the 
Michigan State Young Uen's ChriBtian Asso- 
ciation Convention, and in the Protestant 
Episcopal Catbedrd of Cleveland. 

Large numbers of men, many from the in- 
dnetrial olnsses, including some bodies of 
organized labor, attended these regular or 
special occasions and participated witli em- 
ployers in freely and frankly discussing the 
vital interests at issue. One of the most in- 
teresting of these gatherings was held under 
the auspices of the Men's Club of the First 
Congregational Cbnrch of Elgin. The large 
chapel was filled with a fine body of men 
from the great shops, who, together with a 
few of the employing class present, dispas- 
sionately and most earnestly discussed the la- 
bor movement, the history and present signifi- 
cance of which had been presented. The 
chnrob that thus mediates and educates is 
entering upon a new lease of power and service. 

In addition to work of this kind, every 
other opportunity is welcomed to foster the 
spirit of conciliation. The Sunday after- 
noon meeting at the Central Y. M. C. A., 
conducted by the Warden, with the assistance 
of one of the residents, has this in mind, and 
" Christian Aspects of Current Issues" is a 
general topic whose applications to varying 
themes, representatives of many classes meet 
there to discuss. Important as is the local 
and neighborhood phase of onr work, we feel 
that oar mission calls ns to every place where 
men are reaching out to attain unto the 
exemplification of brotherhood. 

CHICAGO COMMONS ASSOCIATION. 

The legal tenure of the little household 
property of the Commons isprovidedfor, and 
the acquisition of the title-deed of our resi- 
dence is invited, by the incorporation, under 
the Illinois law, of The Chicago Commons 
Association. The personal and representa- 
tive character of the trustees is sufScieat 
guarantee of the bnsineEs management of the 
funds committed to our care. David Fales, 
Esq. (Lake Forest), and Prof. H, M. Scott 
(West Side) represent the Seminary board of 
directors and faculty; Thomas P. Ballard 
(Evsoston) and Charles H. Uulburd (North 



Side) are also members of the City Mis- 
pionary society's board of directors; John 
S. Field (Knickerbocker Ice Co. ) and J. H. 
Strong (U. S. Life Insurance Co.) represent 
Plymouth Church; E. Bnrritt Smith, Esq. 
(South Side), is an ofBcer in the University 
Church, and a prominent legal represent- 
ative of the Civic Federation; Edward 
Payson (Oak Park) is treasurer and Orabam 
Taylor (Professor of Christian Sociology, 
Chicago Theological Seminary) is president 
of the Association and resident Warden. 



OUR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. 

The support of Chicago Commons is to 
come, if at alt, from the faith and free will of 
those who believe enough in what it stands 
for to sacrifice whatever its service may cost 
that the residents cannot pay. It has al- 
ready cost no little faith and sacrihce to 
stand in tbe breach fiaancially, while this 
contributory constituency has iwen slowly 
rallying to tbe support of tbe work. But 
our associates in tbe settlement motive and 
service are already a widely scattered com- 
pany of people in all walks of life, in many 
different denominations, who have become 
interested in many ways and give many 
small amonnts. Some of them constitute 
Sunday-school classes. Endeavor societies, 
men's and women's organ izal ions, social 
clubs and churches who hnve taken out 
memberships in the name of their associa- 
tions. Tbe contributions are both occasional 
and regular, the latter being paid in install- 
ments, monthly, quarterly and annually. 
Some of the contribntions are given to the 
specific branches of the work in which tbe 
donors are specially inlerexted, e. g., the 
kindergarten, the industrial training, the 
Christian work and consolation among tbe 
poor and insane at the Cook County Infiim- 
ary, the various branches of church work 
with which the residents cooperate. Upon 
these associate members we wholly depend 
for tbe $B,500 needed to maintain the work, 
having no endowments or funds from any 
other sources whatever. Not half of this 
sum ha!4 yet been guaranteed, the balance of 
the cost being carried by the Warden's per- 
Bonal note at bank. Every dollar received 
by voluntary offering saves the time and 
strength which soliciting costs, to tbe actual 
work which needs every resident worker. 
No membei-sbip fee is named; each associ- 
ate being left free to offer whatever faith and 
free will prompt. 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 

Iq the last week of April (27 to May 2, 
iDchisive) is to be held the Spring seesioii of 
the Chicago CommuiiB School of Social Eco- 
Qomics. The Eeesioiis will be held in the lower 
rooms of the Settlement resideoce. The gen- 
eral topic of the Spring scBBion will be "The 
Social FiiDction of EdncatioD," and a pro 
gram of rare excelleuce in preparing, as will 
be seen in the BDDunncemerit that the list of 
speakers will include President George A. 
Gates, of Iowa College; Preeideut H. H. Bel- 
Held, of the Chicago MudubI Traiuing School; 
Col. W. L, Parker, of the Cook County 
Normal school; Professors Albion W. Small 
and George H. Mead, of Chicago University; 
Miss Josephine Locke, of the Chicago schools; 
Uiss Amalie Hofer, of the Kindergarten 
Magazine; the Eev. D. M. Fisk, Ph.D., of 
Toledo, Professor W. B. Chamberkin, of 
Chicago Theological Seminary; Professor W. 
L. Tomlins, of Chicago, and others. 

Barely will so brilliant a gathering of edu- 
cators discuss a more vital matter, and Chi- 
cago Commons ought to be a Mecca that 
week for all who are interested in the subject 
of educatioD. The summer sessiou of the 
school, last August, was characteiized by an 
aggregate attendance approximating 1,500, 
and including teachers, ministers and others 
who welcomed the privileges of the occasion. 

INTER-SEMINARY ECONOMIC CLUB. 

Students from five theological seminaries 
have welcomed the opportunity offered by 
the Commons to discuss economic and iodus- 
trial topics, and twice a mouth have met in 
the kindergarten room, organized as the 
loterseminary Economic Club, to talk over 
these things with represeutalives of various 
interests. The attendance of students has 
varied from thirty-five to seventy-five, and 
most iateresting and profitable have been 
each topics as "The Duty of the Community 
toward Arrested Boys," opened by Mark 
Crawford, warden of the Bridewell; "Rela- 
tion of the Minister to Social Purity,'' by 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch; "What 
the Community has a Right to Expect of the 
Church." opened by William Howard, presi- 
dent of the Longshoremen's Union, O. A. 
Bishop and Dr. C, A. F. Lindorme; "Condi- 
tion of Some Uiiorganizpd Working People." 
by Mrs. Florence P. Kelley, State factory 
inspector; " Social Poeeibilities of the Settle- 
ment Movement," by Prof. Graham Taylor 
and other residents of the Commons. 



COMMONS NOTES. 

There is great need of more games for 

the boys — especially crokinole, which is un- 
ceasingly popular. 

A gift of several framed engravings, 

by Mrs. E. ^V. Blatchford, of Oak Park, is 
appreciated by residents and visitors alike. 

Our daily vesper service is greatly 

aided and enriched by the Century Com- 
pany's gift of 00 copies of the Laudes Domini 
hymnal. 

- ■ -Among our chief needs we count a 
flag staff and flag, by which, every day, we 
might give an object lesson in American 
citizenship and loyalty. 

George M. Basford, of Oak Park, 

has interesting work ahead for his class of 
hoys in the form of ambulance drill, modeled 
somewhat after the service on the English 
railroads. 

Many of our thoughtful visitors re- 
member us after they are at home agaiu, and 
packages of games and magazines following 
upon their visit very practically bespeak their 
interest in oor work. 

The beautiful Christmas gift of the 

Sistine Madonna by the residents of Hull 
House is an unfailing Rouroe of delight to uh, 
not only for itself but for its significance of 
cordiality and fellowship in service. 

A sand pile in the rear yard is one of 

the things we need, and the children, even 
the older ones, look forward to the day of its 
being put there. A couple of good loads 
would do a great deal in this direction. 

As soon as the weather permits, the 

kindergartners mean to start a bit of a gar- 
den outeide. This will perhaps be a be- 
ginning for the unbroken summer session of 
the kindergarten, now out of the qneetion. 

A feature of home administration at 

the Commons is the volunteer " door serv- 
ice" by the residents, with a view of mak- 
ing the welcome at the threshold a personal 
one, representing the cordial greeting of the 
family. 

Friends of the Commons in various 

directions are promising us flowers in the 
summer. No one who has not lived amid 
entire absence of beauty can appreciate what 
flowers mean in the dingy river wards of 
Chicago. And we know where to put them 
to do much good. 
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The kindergarten owes mach of its oateide 
interest and support to the cordial endorae- 
ment and assietence of the Child Garden and 
Kindergarten Magazine. 

We extend greetings io advance to the new 
organ of the Christian Indnatrial Leagne, 
Industrial Life, shortly to be issued under 
the editorship of the Bev. A. Lioooln Shear. 

When manual training is in operation with 
UB, the boy question, we expect, will be well 
nigh settled. Give a boy earnest work to do 
with his hands or his brain and you need not 
provide further against mischief- making. 

INTR ODUCT ORY. 

The first number of Chicaoo Gohuons is 
issued without promise for the future, except 
in the statement of onr desire that it shall be 
helpful in explaining to those whom it may 
concern the motive and the progress of 
social settlements in general, and of Chicago 
Commons in particular. It is expected to 
issue in the first week of each month, and 
to present a view of work for the humanizing 
and nplifting of social conditions in the 
"river wards" and other indnstrial sections 
of Chicago, as well as in similar districts in 
other cities. It is our desire to have the 
paper reach the hands of those having 
sympathy with their fellow men of every 
class and condition, and especially those 
of every person who stands ready to help 
in the effort toward the betterment of the 
conditions of our common human life. 

Upon this platform we modestly comeforth, 
the friend of every effort making to help men 
and women and children to be their best 



selves. We purpose to avoid controversy and 
yet reserve the right of comment and criti- 
cism upon those tilings obstructive of or 
hostile to the principles and purposes for 
which we stand. We ask the help and 
encouragement of our friends and the friends 
of onr work, and will try, if not always to 
command success, yet always to deserve it. 



THE SETTLEMENT NAME. 

When in search for the Settlement's name, 
we groped for weeks after some title which 
had at its root, if not in its form, that good 
old English word common. For the idea of 
the sharing of what each has equally with all, 
and all with each, of what belongs to no one 
and no class, but to every one of the whole 
body,iB the idea underlying not only this word 
and its equivalents in many tongues, but the 
very conception of that community and com- 
munion in which society and religion consist, 
and which constitute the eseence of the set- 
tl^ent motive and movement. The baptis- 
mal day came, when the name had to be 
forthcoming, for strangely enough the 
"printer's devil" himself was at the door 
demanding it for official announcement in the 
' annual statement of the Sociological depart- 
ment. A friend in need appeared indeed, as 
we alighted from an elevator on the top floor 
of a sky-scraper, on the afternoon of the last 
day of grace. In desperation we suddenly 
" held him np " with the demand for a name. 
Bnt he was equal to this, as he had l>een to 
many another emergency; for be mused and 
mulled a moment over our preference for 
something common, and, as he stepped into 
the car "going down," said, "Call it Chi- 
cago Commons." It was done, and bet- 
ter than that moment knew was the name 
builded. For its popular lineage was really 
behind it, woven through English history. 
As the freemen of the race organized in their 
early shires, municipalities and guilds, and 
later on combined to form one body repre- 
senting the whole people, so the represented 
people, without any primary distinction of 
class, came to be known as "the Commons." 
To this ideal of social democracy, the name 
adds the suggestion of those few patches of 
mother earth still unclaimed as private 
property, which at least afford standing room 
equally for all, irrespective of pecuniary cir- 
cumstances or social status. 

So we called our household and its home- 
stead " Chicago Commons," in hope that it 
might be a common center where the maasee 
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and the classee conid meet and mingle aa 
m«D aod exchaDge their eocial vBloen id some- 
thiog like a " olearing-house " for the com- 
monwealth; where friendship, neighborship 
and fellow -citizenship might form the per- 
eooal bonds of that social anifioation which 
alone can save onr American democracy from 
dismption, cloven as it is under the increas- 
ing social stress and strain; aod where that 
brotberbood of which we talk and sing may 
be more practically lived ont and inwrought, 
as it mnst be if Christianity continueB to be 
a living faith and its charches the people's 
fellowship. Qbahah T&tlob. 



It woold be diffioolt to overestimate the 
inflaenca of the aettlements in making pnblic 
opinion in matters relating to industrial dis- 
torbances. Particularly has this been the case 
recently in relation to the strike of the garment 
workers in Chicago and in the general question 
of the sweating system. In this matter Hull 
House has been foremost, calling and through 
Miss Addamscoodncting the great anti-eweat- 
ing meeting of March 8 at Central Music Hall, 
and making a strong and telling appeal for 
arbitration io the clothing strike. Miss 
Addams'saddressin favor of this arbitration, 
made before the Central Council of the Ci^io 
Federation, March 19, was admirable and 
fairly settled the question of the standing of 
the Federation in the matter. 



A welcome addition to our residential and 
working force comes in the person of Dr. Mary 
Edna Ooble, a gradaate of the Illinois 
Training School for Nurses and of the medi- 
cal department of the University of Michigan. 
Dr. Qoble will have charge of the tenement 
boose inspection and of the instruction in 
household sanitation, first aid to the in- 
jured, etc. Through her medical skill the Set- 
tlement will come into more vital touch with 
its neighbors in their homes, and into closer 
co-operation with the Illinois Medical College 
in the Commons dispensary work for the 
poor. 

The residents of Chicago Commons have 
decided upon Tuesday afternoon and evening 
as the weekly occasion upon which they will 
make special effort to be at home to their 
friends. This is not intended to restrict vis- 
itation to that day, for interested friends are 
always welcome, but in order that those com- 



ing from a distance may be reasonably assured 
of finding the residents at home and compar- 
atively at liberty. 

Through the courtesy of N. H. Carpenter, 
secretary of the Art Institute, in coOperat- 
tion with Mr. French, the Institute's Direc- 
tor, the residents of the Commons have free 
access to the exhibitions and lectures at 
the Institnte, a privilege which has been 
thoroughly availed of and appreciated. 



We mean to regard as "preferred" names 
upon our mailing list, all settlements, and to 
send Chicago Couuons as a matter of course 
to all such. In return, we ask for all reports, 
and, so far as possible, all printed matter 
issued by settlements in the course of their 
regular work. 

Canon Barnett's recent papers in the Fort- 
nighily Review and the Nineteenth Century, 
on social settlements, shonld be familiar to 
all our readers. Canon Barnett may fairly 
be called the Moses of the settlement move- 
ment, and his utterances on the subject are 
to be regarded as authoritative. 



The schednle of classes and clubs in the 
Flymouth Winter Night College gives a good 
idea of the work which has been going on in 
the educational department of the settlement. 
It is now undergoing revision preparatory 
to the beginniDg of the new term of the 
college work. 

Christian Endeavor Societies in parties 
have been among our recent visitors, in- 
cluding two groups from Evaoston aod one 
from the Woodlawn Park Presbyterian 
Church. Couples and trios of Endeavorers 
are almost daily callers. 



A foor-page leaflet, bearing a picture of 
our residence, and describing our work some- 
what fully, has recently been published, aod 
is on hand in sufficient supply. We vill 
gladly furnish copies to any one upon appli- 
cation. 



"The remedy for social discontent and 
dynamite bombs is Christianity as taught in 
the New Testament."— Pro/. R. T. Ely. 
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In tbe Mor{& of Settlements 



THE GREAT SETTLEMENT NEED. 
"It hat been notable In the Kncllah Settlements 
that It bsa been poMlble to Qnd men and womim 
from thp more prcMperoua claaaes who are vllildte to 
tclve their time and at lenst two or three j^eara or 
their life t« lIvInK among: the poor and worklnB ror 
them. In the rush of onr luaterlsIUitlc clillliatlon 

Dltf We have been obliged thus far to 

depend wholly on the student Flats for resilient 

Could three or toar be fonnd who nonld live at tbe 



and nse the knowledge and apprehension o 
dlllons obtained at that time, we could apro 
the work of • gmionttou." —Heporl of Uni 
HeUlemrnt HiHiMy, Ifew York CUu. 



THE CHICAGO FEDERATION. 

Many Chicago settlement workers were 
present at the last quarterly meetiDg of the 
FederatioQ of Chicaj^o SettlemeQts at the 
UniFerBity aettlement, March 7. Eight 
settlementB were repreaettted by the total at- 
teodance of forty'thrce, and a tuoat enjoy- 
able and profitable meeting waa held. 

A tabulation of peraonal and vital atatiatics 
tor the u-ie of settlements waa adopted to 
cover tbeae points: Name, nationality, reai- 
deace, whether owner of home or tenauta, 
occDpation, industrial or trade orgaoization, 
social affiliatioDB (societies or clubs), eda- 
oational advantages, church or religious 
atSliation, remarl^. A oooimittee was ap- 
pointed to form a definition of a " Settle- 
ment" by which membership in the Federa- 
tion may be regulated. It waa voted that 
each settlemeot appoint oce repreaentative 
to act upon a committee for tbe estension 
of the musical work. 

Much interest was displayed in Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop's report as chairman of the com- 
mittee on settlements, of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections, which 
is to bold its annual eeaaioQ at Grand Rapids, 
begioDing June 9, and including one session 
or more on tbe anbject of settlementa. 

A committee to cooperate in aronaing in- 
tereat in tbe aeaaion was appointed, in- 
cluding Dr. Brown, Miss Stowe and Mrs. 
Helen Campbell. 

The secretary was directed to convey the 
sympathy of tbe Federation to Percy Al- 
den, of Mansfield House, London, in the 
loss which the recent tire there brought upon 
bim in the destruction of bis personal 
property and papers. 



There waa a general diacussiou of the re- 
lation of the Settlements to ward and mu- 
nicipal politics, and a resolution waa passed 
requesting Mr. Rosenthal, a member of the 
Federation, to accept the nomination whicb 
had been tendered bim for the office of 
Alderman in the Seventh Ward. 

Miss Jane Addama declined re election an 
president of the Federation, and tbe officers 
chosen are Graham Taylor, of Chicago Com 
mona, president; MisH Gertrude Uarnnm, of 
Hull House, secretary; Mrs. N. E. Sly, of the 
Northwestern University settlement, treas- 
urer. Tbe next meeting will be beld at the 
Flmetreetsettlement in the latter part of May. 

FIRE AT MANSFIELD HOUSE. 

The sympathy of all settlement workers, 
and also of thousands of other American 
friends, goes ont to the reaidents of Mans- 
field House. East London, upon learning of 
tbe firewhicb wrought grievous and irrepara- 
ble loss there a few weeks ago, Tbe office 
of Percy Alden, tbe warden, was completely 
burned out by tbe flames, whicb destroyed, 
aa tbe Mansfield House magazine reports, 
"all bia books, papers, accounts, addresa 
books and a great and growing atore of valn- 
ablf material relating to social movementa; 
in short, all the results of the past ten years* 
work and more that could be committed to 
paper, an<l all the persoual possessions that 
he cared for." 

In a personal letter oonoeraiDg the misfor- 
tune, Mr. Alden writes: 

Among tbe lost papers were my American notes 
and that which I value far more highly, the list of 
addresBeH of my many American frieodK. I shall be 
very grateful to Ihesu- /rieudB If they will kindly 
forward their addresBes to me oa soon as coovenient 
so that I may be able to replace the destroyed list 
as completely and as early as |)ose1ble. 

Let every one knowing of Mr, Alden'a mis- 
lortune rally now to his aid, sending him 
copies of all printed matter, addresses of 
American friends and other information 
likely to be of use in filling the gap caused 
by the flames. Every aid extended to bim 
is an aid to tbe Settlement movement and 
all that it involves. 



The purpose of Ibe Gospel is to convert 
men from sin whether they live in heathendom 
or Christendom, America or India. Christi- 
anity ia not apologizing for tbe ains of tbia 
country or any other country. It condemns 
tbem all, higb and low, small and great. — 
Chicago Advance. 
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A SETTLEME NT BIB LIOGRAPHY. 
" Where can I get iDformation abont social 
settlemeDts ? " is a quesliuD of almost daily 
repetition in the ears of aettlemeot workers. 
' ' Is there no book on the subject ? To whom 
can I write for factsV" In compiling a 
"Bibliography of College, Social and Uni- 
veraity Settlements," Miss M. Katherine 
Jones, Vice President of the College Settle- 
ments Aesociation, has gone far toward satiS' 
factorily answering these queries. This 
Bibliography is now pretty well known 
among settlement workers, but many who 
are intereeted in the snbject of settlements 
need to know of it, for it is the best, and 
indeed fairly the only, publication of its 
kind. All the settlements in the world then 
known to the compiler are mentioned, with 
address in each case, and in most instan- 
ces a bibliography of periodical literature 
referring to the work. As the Bibliography 
more thoroughly covers its field it will be- 
come even more valuable. The price is 10 
cents, and copies may be obtained of the 
Secretary of the College Settlements Associa- 
tion, Miss Caroline L. Williamson, 3230 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

OELANCEY STREET'S GOOD REPORT, 

The annual report of the University set- 
tlement at 26 Delancey street. New York 
city, is just at hand, and shows a goo<1 year's 
work complete. The report summarizes in u 
clear tabular form the satisfactory work of 
the various clubs, classes and other interior 
agencies, except in reference to the kinder- 
garten and library, which are fully reported. 

During the year, the settlement gave mate- 
rial aid in meeting the distressing conditions 
ensuing upon the great cloak-makers' strike, 
distributing wisely the funds subscribed for 
relief, acting with real, earnest friendliness 
toward the needy, studying the conditions 
with a scientific eye to discover the inherent 
cause of the troubles, and aiding as far as 
seemed possible toward the adjustment of 
more harmonious relations. An art exbibitiou 
in the spring lasted four weeks, and a total 
attendance is reported of 105.696, one ban- 
ner day alone scoring over 7,000. A strong 
part was played in the great battle for mu- 
nicipal reform, the headworker acting as a 
member of the famous Committee of Seventy. 
And in general, the University settlement of 
New York has striven earnestly and in many 
ways successfully to be the effective civic and 
moral center about which the people of its 



community might rally for social initiative 
. and uplift. 

UNION SEMINARY SETTLEMENT. 

Among the newer settlements reported is 
the Union Seminary settlement, of New York 
city, recently established by the " Union 
Settlement Association," under the auspices 
of the Seminary Alumni Club. The consti- 
tution defines the object of the society to be 
"the maintenance of settlements in New 
York city for the assertion and application, 
in the spirit of JesusChrist, of the principles 
of brotherhoodalongthe lines of educational, 
social, civic, and religions well-being." The 
settlement has been located at No. 237 East 
One hundred and Fourth street, in a crowded 
neighborhood that is poorly supplied with, 
edncational, remedial, and religious agencies, 

The work of its first few months, sum- 
marized by the Outlook of Febmary 29, indi- 
cates a good grasp already upon the neighbor- 
hood. William E. McCord, of the Seminary 
Senior class, is the bead worker. 



RESIDENTS OF THE COMMONS. 

Chicago Commons has thus far l>een dis- 
tinct among settlements in the continaons 
residence of families. At present there are 
three family groups including five young 
children. There are in residence eighteen 
adults, men and women being equally 
divided. The stability and continuity of the 
Settlement life and work are secured by the 
continuous presence of the nucleus, of per- 
manent residents centering in the family 
groups of Professor Graham Taylor, the 
Rev. B. F. Boiler, and John P. Gavit, 
together with Misses M. Emerett Colman, 
Bertha Hofer and Ida £. Uegner, and Her- 
man P. Hegner. 

Other residents now at the Settlement 
include: Miss Jessie M. House, Bobert E. 
Todd, the liev. Morris W. Morse, Andrew 
Eriokson, Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, 
Miss Alice B- Cogswell. 

The following have been in residence for 
longer or shorter periods; Miss Alice M. 
Hunt, Jesse Kolraos. the Rev. Philip S. 
Matzinger, Mrs. C. K. Gregg, Miss Bnby 
Mertz, H. H. SInteon, Artbnr B. Merriam, 
Clifford Snowden, Thomas Puggard, S. M. 
Cooper, Dr. and Mrs- F. C. Wellman, Dr. 
and Mrs. O. T. EobiTison. Mr. and Mrs. Max 
West, Walter Vose Gulick, James Lee Keed, 
Frederick Tucker. 
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Hmong tbe Soofis 

SOCIOLOGICAL READING REFERENCES 

Such was the demand made upon us by 
correapoQdeDts all over the county for refer, 
ences to tbe best reading on Sociological 
lines, that we issued, more tbaa a year ago, 
a little bibliography entitled " Books for Be- 
ginners in the Study of Christiao Sociology 
aad Social Economics." As the edition is 
exbaasted and oat of date, we propose to 
make Chicaoo Cohuons as helpfally valuable 
as we may to readers, students and field 
workers, by noting with brief comment the 
freshest contribntlons to social scieoce which 
come from the periodical and book press, and 
by adding each month a list of references on 
some specific line of study which will at least 
afford a working equipment for its pursuit. 
We invite both inquiries and suggestions re- 
garding helpful titles from oar fellow stu- 
dents all over the field. 

At the bead of tbe new books should stand 
Giddiugs's " Principles of Sociology" (Mac- 
Millau, New York) by the eminent Columbia 
University professor who, perhaps, next to 
Lester F. Ward, is the moat original and 
philosophical of American sociologists. 
Professor Patten's monograph, on " A Theory 
of Social Forces," (American Academy of 
Politicnl and Social Science, Philadelphia,) 
takes high scientific rank from its very appear- 
ance. 

More popular but lees thorough is Bas- 
com's "Theory of Social Order" (Thos. T. 
Crowell, New York). Remarkable gatherings 
of facts have been made by Tenney in 
"Triumphs of the Cross" (Balch Bros., 
Boston), and Crafts in " Practical Christian 
Sociology," (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) which, 
though valuable contributions to the liter- 
ature, add nothing to the science of Society. 

Crawford's "The Brotherhood of Mankind, 
a Study Towards a Christian Philosophy of 
History" (T. & T. Clark) is a permanently 
valuable and very timely addition to the fun- 
damental discussions of Christian sociology. 



The relation of tbe sociological movement 
to modern missions, especially in foreign 
lands, is the theme of two courses of lectures 
recently delivered, one at Princeton, Auburn, 
and other seminaries, by Bev. Mr. Dennis, 
author of "Foreign Missions After a Cen- 
tury," the other by President C D. Hart- 
rauft, of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
The first is soon to be published, and it is to 
be hoped the latter may be added to tbe 
series of ' ' Vedder Lectures. 

The following valuable references for the 
study of Social Ethics are suggested by the 
Bev. D. M. Fisk, Ph. D., of Toledo, Ohio, 
and give evidence of tbe increasing emphasis 
laid by the greatest authorities in ethical 
science upon societary relationships: 

8eth.~A Study of Etliical PrlncipleB. Jas. A. 
Sbth. (Scrihoers.) 

Part I, Cliap. 3. The ElhlcB of Personality, 

p. 193. 
Partll, Chap. 2. The Social Life, p, 288. 

Mackenzie.— Manual of Elhtci. (Cllve,) London. 
Chap. 9. The Individual and Society, p. 1G3. 
Chap. 10. The Moral Order. Social imper- 
ative, etc, 
Hjslop.— Elements of Elhica. Jab. H. Htblop. 
(BcribnerB.) 

Chap. 10. Theory of Bights and Duties. 
Smyth.— Chriettan Elhice. Newman Smtth. 
(Scribners.) 

Part I, Chap. 5. Realization of Christian 

Ideal, p. 241. 
Part II, Chap. 3. Duties Toward Others, p. 

S7I. 
Part II, Cliap.4. The Social Problem, p. 441. 

Bowne.— The Principlea of Ethics. Bordkn P. 
BowNK. (Harpers.) 

Chap. 10. Tbe Ethics of Society, p. 247. 
Dome r.— System of Christian Elhice. J. A. 
DOBNER. (Scrib & Welford.) 

Christian Social Love, p, .'MM. 
The Organized World, p. Slfl. 
Tbe State, p. 054. 



"Talk about the questions of the day: 
there is but one question, and that is tbe 
Gospel. It can and will correct everything 
needing correction." — W. E. Gladstone. 

Every ray of sunlight brings a bit of joy 
into some life. Every smile helps to lighten 
the burdens of some heart.— Se/. 
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SEMINARY DEPAR TMENT OF SOCIOLOGY. 

Ab the Commons is related by & personnl 
tie to the Sociological department of Chicago 
Semioary, the Warden of the one and the 
professor of the other may be warranted in 
coanting upon the interest of the friends of 
both in notes from the class-room and its 
"clinioe" on the city -fields. 

The department room and aloOTes in the 
library of the seminary are the center of 
growiug interest, not only among the stn- 
dents (vfao are required to do much original 
research there, bat also among many min- 
isters and readers who oome there to pursue 
special lines of inTeetigatjon. 

A course in Biblical Sociology was insti- 
tuted this year tor the first time in this or 
any other institution, so far as known. It 
was prescribed the first half of the year, but 
was elected by almost the entire Junior 
class the second half. The syllabi of this 
course will be revised and possibly printed 
for the students' use next year. An 
abridged course will he given in several 
summer schools. 

The elective class in Theories of Social 
Order spent most of the term in the study of 
socialism and the relation of Christianity to 
it. Ely's"Sociali8maDdSocialBefonn" was 
nsed as a reference test-book, with collateral 
readings from Uarz, Morris, the Fabian 
Seeays and the more popular socialistic 
literature. Both in the class-room and at the 
Tuesday evening ecouomic discussions at the 
Commons the students iuet those actively 
engaged in the Socialistic Labor Party for 
conference and discnssion. An interest- 
ing debate was held on the question, "Be- 
solved, that the objections to Socialism out- 
weigh the arguments for it as a scheme for 
the reorganization of Society." 

Sibe Itgbt Shetcbes 

Tbis record of "The Little Maidens' 
Meeting," is given here verbatim: 

"The Club consisted of ooly five members: 
Their names were: Amy Bolten, treasurer, 
aged eleven; Clara Kirchoff, president, 
aged nine; Elsie Ryckoff, aged eleven; Rosa- 
lie Strehl, aged ten; Belle Phillips, aged 
eleven. Elsie Ryckoff was the secretary of 
the olnb. but because we bad so few mem- 
bers, Amy Bolten and Clara Kirchoff do some 
of the secretary's work. We hope to bare 
more members next year. Belle Phillips had 
the reason of not staying in our olub because 
she did not like to work on Saturdays and 



could not read Oerman well enough. She 
had her name canceled the end of March. 
Amy counted the money up and the sum is 
12.60 cts." 

Apbofos of the kindergarten, these letters, 
received by Miss Hofer, are self-explanatory, 
and show the retlex action of the work, even 
at a distance, upon those who assist in it: 

My mamma has read me al>ont the poor 
childi'en's kindergarten in the Child Garden, 
and I send ten cents to help toward it. 

EoY Gbllatly. 

Enclosed pleased find twenty cent«, ten of 
it earned by a boy of five bringing up wood 
from the woodhouee, eight steps, to the 
kitchen, one cent a day; the other ten earned 
by a three-year -old sister waiting on her in- 
valid mother. They will send more as soon 
as they earn it. They bad saved it for Christ- 
mas, s. 8. B. 

MiNi bright and breezy things come with- 
in the notice of the settlement workers, here 
and elsewhere — so many, in fact, that most of 
them are forgotten. But now and then an 
unusnally bright or fnnny saying sticks in 
mind. For instance, in one of the Italian 
boys' classes the story of the life of Wash- 
ington was being told, and the immortal 
episode of the batcbet and the cherry tree 
was among the particulars recalled. 

"And what did George's father say to 
him, " asked the teacber, ' ' when he con- 
fessed that he had chopped down the tree?" 

The frugal mind of one of the boys arose 
promptly to the emergency, as he replied: 

"Heaay, 'Go pick up the wood.' " 

And speaking of " picking up wood " re- 
calls vividly to the minds of certain of the 
earlier residents of the Commons some 
examples of that industry which formerly 
were the despair of the neighborhood, the 
street department and the police. Most of 
the less prominent streets of central Chicago 
are paved with wooden blocks — sections of 
ronnd tree trunks, eight inches or so in length. 
It has been a source of great annoyance in 
summer days since the street was thus paved 
to have certain thrifty but less public -spirited 
persons dig up these blocks in considerable 
quantities for purposes of fael. A part 
of the mission of the Commons, and particu- 
larly of its kindergarten, is to instil by ex- 
ample a higher sort of public spirit, and to 
teach people who do not now appreciate the 
fact, that the stealing of street pavement is 
neither public nor private economy. 
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YOUNGSTERS IN THE GRASS. 

Children of the Chicago Commons Kinderjrarten on Their Picnic by Invitation of Their 
Good Friends in Oak Park. 

IT seems hardly needful that anything should be added to Che picture and tbe explanatory headline. It 
wu really the aecond outing of the spring, for in happy parlies they bad been once to Colon Park, and 
had feasted with unmitigated delight for an hour upoa beauties approximating In their minds those of 
Heaven. Imagine, then, the ecstacy of a whole day In the orchard of Mr. and Mr*. Belknap's beautiful 



place at Oab Park! Eighty seveo uf these little ones enjoyed thus every hour of the I3th of May, and 
marked It in memory as a " beglnalDg of days." The kind friends who planned the outing furnished also 
tran spoliation out and back, and a bountiful lunch in the midday hour, all of which contributed for tbe 
little folks a day ot UDlarnlshed ecstacy. They came home with great urmfula of green weeds in the effort 
to perpetuate thus one oT the occasions, far too few Tor these tittle children of the city, when close to 
HoUier Nature's heart, they may drink In the sights and sounds of fairyland, and refresh their hungry 
soule through cojiimunlon such as only children and the childlike can know, with the great unwritten, un- 
restricted Word of God. Who will be the next to open the way to this happiness? For an InBniiesimal cost 
it Is thus possible to do more toward the brightening of these lives than one day's time could do In almost 
any otber way. The teachers of ihe kindergarten and tbe residents of tbe Commons stand ready to " en- 
gineer " the occasion, IF only the means are furnished, to whose giving they themselves are unequal. 
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" How lo mske lives worlliy living? " 

The questlop lifuincs us every Jay; 
It colore the Bret liliish of Bimrlse, 

It asepens the Iwlllghi'j lust ray. 
There Is DothlnK that brlORS us a drearier iialu 
Tlitm the thrrtiitlit, " We have lived, we are living. In 

valii," 
We ueeil. eacli atdall, to Ije needed. 

To feel we liave sonielhlog Co give 
Toward soottilDg llie moan ol earlli's hiin^^er: 



Our Hvet they are well worth the living. 

Wlieu we lose nur small selves la the wlio 
And (eel the Ktrong surges ol being 

Throb through us. one liearl and one soul 
Eternity bears up each honest endeavor; 
The life lust for love Is life saved, and lorevi 



Not often io Chicago— or elaewhere, lor that 
matl«r— have the eihical aapecta of education been 
more clearly or more sympathetically presented 
than in Ibe flae addreaeeB at the CommoDS In that 
week of what nearly approached apiritual com- 
munion. And ft would hardly be to much to Bay 
that one of the chief subjective results upon those 
in Bitendaoce was a marked apiritual uplift. The 
sesBiona served for many the purpose of a " re- 
treat," as it were. Particularly evident, waa the 
accelerating tendeocy toward belief, that no educa- 
tion may properly be bo called which doea not 
recognize the whole nature as that upon which the 
teacher must work, and the whole of the indivia- 
ible life an that for which education must prepare, 
of which It must take full cognizance, and in 
which, in a senae, any true education must consist 



Settlement anb ■Reiobborboo&. 

CHICAOO COMMONS. 

140 North Ukiom Sibibt, at milwadkbb ate. 

(Via Milwaukee Ave. cable and trolley cars, or via Hal- 
and HuistBd SI.) 

Chicago Commons Is a Social Settlement located two 
doors from the southwest corner ot Milwaukee Avenue 
and Knrth Union street. 
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As explained — — 

corinratlon ol The Chli'Hgo Commons Association, ftled 
"iltlitheSecretaryoI tr '" 



te of Illlnola. 

"2. The object for which It Is formort la to provide a 
center for a li%her civic and social life, to Initiate and 
maintain religious, educational and philanthropic enter- 

§ rises and to investigate and improve conditions In the In- 
ust rial districts ol Chicago." 
Vialtora. singly or In groups, are welcome at any time, 
■ It the residents make especial ettort to be at home on 



ETHICS OF EDUCATION. 

Notable Gathering' of Teachers at the 
School of Social Economics. 

The presence of a notable gathering of edti- 
cators chtracterized the ten sessions of the spring 
meeting of the Chicago Commons School of Social 
Economics, which was held in the laat week of 
April. The sessions were held In the bright front 
rooms of the kindergarten, which kindly removed 
bag and baggage to the gymnasium, for the week. 

The appreciation of the seasioDS by educational 
workers is Indicaled by the fact that two of the 
kindergarten training acbools and the Y. H. C. A. 
training school suspended seaaions on certain of 
the days In order that the htudents might attend 
the lectures at the Commons. 



EDUCATE THE WHOLE BUT. 

This was clearly put In the three noble addresses 
of Rev. D. M. Fisk, of Toledo, wherein, with exhaus- 
tive and scholarly treatment, he first laid hia founda- 
tion of philosophy in an appeal for the recognition 
of " the whole boy," who, Mr. Fisk maintains, 
bringsallof himself to school. Then, as to method, 
he declared for the abandonment of "words, 
words, words, my lord " and an education by doing, 
by activity, by lift. The goal of culture, he point- 
ed out, ia nothing more nor lesi than life Itself, 
and with a helpful chart he showed that all life is 
one sphere, whether matter, mind, soul, motive or 
the activity of love, and that it has been a fatal 
blunder to bring education up to the point of 
motive and even ot purpose and atop it short of 
activity. 

Col, Pranci* W. Parker, who, as principal of the 
Cook County Normal School and as a personal 
force In the development of education in the West, 
has done more than any other one person in Chi- 
cago to co-ordinale education and lite, presented 
from the practical side these same trutha which 
Sir. Fisk so ably dUpIayed from the philosophical, 
and in bis adlrea^es on -'The Ideal School '' and 
"Ethics in the Common Schools" emphasized the 
priceless opportunity of the public schools to mold 
the life ot the community. The ideal school, in 
Col. Parker's view, is simply the ideal commuaity, 
in self -education, through aelf-actlvity, for mutual 
helpfulness and Kocial service. 



At the opening session, on Monday morning, the 
Congregational Ministers' Union of Chicago waa 
present In a body, having removed their regular 
meeting to the Commons by invitation ot Professor 
Taylor. Rev. Dr. Eli Cotwln, president, occupied 
the chair throughout the session. Rev. J, B. Silcoz, 
pastor of the Leavitt Street Congregational church. 
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gave the first addreis, on "The Relation of Our 
Cburcbeit to the SchoolB." Mr. Silcox's paper was 
exceedingly orlgia&l and unconventional, giving 
rise to much discussion, particularly of his asser- 
tiOQ that the school Is actually a better eiempllfl- 
catlon of Chrisiian social democracy than the 
church, better displaying the mutual truatful- 
Des8 and helpfulness betneen rich and poor, wise 
and Ignorant. lie declared it to be hla belief that 
it is not the province of the public school to teach 
religion or to prepare for a life hereafter; that is 
the duty of the church. He believed the church's 
relation with the school should be that of a cordial 
rtupporter; It should be the duty of the pulpit to 
glorify the teacher's office as one of the noblest 
open to man or woman. We do not aulBclently 
honor or remunerate the teacher, nor protect the 
school from the political demagoguery that 1b, aa 
Mr. Silcox declared, vastly more dangerous than 
any eccleiiutical interfereuce. 

Id the brisk discussion which ensued there was 
a tendency to resent every criticism of the cburcb, 
and upon the question of the school's being for 
purely "secular" teaching, President Blanchard 
of Wheaton College evidently voiced the opinion 
of the many who applauded when he expressed 
the belief that It " would be Imposelble to keep 
hell out of boys without also trying U> keep boys 
out of bell." 

WHAT THE eCnOOLS HAVE DONE. 

Asaiataut Superintendent Leslie Lewis, of the 
Chicago public scboots, and one of the oldest and 
best-infonned school-experts In Chicago, made a 
strong plea for public support of the schools. He 
mtUntained that the public school has done and Is 
doing at least four things that are not done and 
could not be done by home, church or private 
school: It encourages uulBcation of language: 
tends to remove caste feeling, whether of wealth 
or color; leads to religious and race toleration and 
Inculcates obedience. Hr. Lewis also referred to 
some of the criticisms passed upon the schools, 
and in reply declared, for Instance, that the crim- 
inal youth are such not because of but despite the 
public schools, from which they are truant, and the 
absence of an adequate compulsory law makes it im- 
possible to compel attendance. Hr. Lewis thought 
the 4,000 public school teachers of Chicago would 
compare very favorably with any other bo<ly of 
4,ltOO employes In any profession. 

President George A. Oaten, of Iowa College, Grln- 
nell, Iowa, whose subjects were " Education for the 
Kingdom of God," and "The Teacher as a Trainer 
for Service," made a stirring; appeal for an educa- 
tion «hlch shall socialize the coming generations 
by recognizing that there is no such thing as pure 
individualism; that the true relations of the King- 



dom of God are rather those of the family than of 
royalty or the judiciary. He sharply criticised the 
theological training which tends toward asceticism, 
and magnified the ofBceof the teacher as one which 
offers the rarest opportunity to train for the service 
of the Kingdom. 

The vast need in great neglected "river" sec- 
tions of Chicago of school facilities and church 
I ministries was exhibited upon a map made and 
! explained by Rev. W. E, McLennan, formerly of 
Epworth House, Chicago, now pastor of the H. E. 
i Church at Berwyn, 111., and Secretary of the Ep- 
' worih League extension movement Mr. McLen- 
j nan has been a close student of social conditions 
I In Chicago, and bis graphic exposition of theneed 
j of the slum wards made a great impression. 

I ^lAI, yUNCTION OF KUBIC. 

I Art and music were viewed from the altmiatic 
I standpoint with tremendous eflect by Miss Jose- 
' phine C. ]>ocke, superintendent of art instruction 
{ In the Chlcaio schools, and by Prof. W. B. Tomllns, 
of the Tomllns Musical Institute, and Prof. W. B. 
Chamberlain, of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
MIsti Locke, whose personality has gone far to- 
ward newly characterizing art Instruction in Chi- 
cago schools, arraigned the present mathematical 
trend of education with Its t«ndencies toward dei- 
fying the competitive ambitions, and urged the 
need of beauty as fundamental In life and as closely 
related to the highest moral and spiritual needs. 
Professor Tomllns, who represents, really, In Chi- 
cago, the popularization of music, especially among 
the children, showed that it is impossible to draw a 
line between tnie music and truly spiritual force, 
and emphasized the educational and social power 
of music. Professor Chamberlain also showed that 
music, especlsiiy sacred shd love music, by meet- 
ing the great common longings and experiences of 
mankind, served to socialize and draw men together 
in a common bond. 

THB eClENTtPIC RASIB. 

Profs. Albion W. Small and George H. Mead, of 
the University of Chicago, gave the sctenUflc tone 
to the School by finding, as did Professor Mead, 
iodlcatlons for a rational theory of education in 
biological function and embryonic development 
and in the natural play activities of childhood, and 
by showing, as In Professor Small's able lecture, 
the need for a recognition of certain great socio- 
logical principles in all educational Bystems. 

Dr. H. H. Belfleld, director of the Chicago Man- 
ual Training School, spoke for bis sphere of edu- 
cation, estimating the technical school aa superior 
to apprenticeship in a shop, both for thoroughness 
and for moral influence. John P. Qavit, of the 
Commons, formerly in daily newspaper work. 
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clamed recogDidon for the newspaper u a great 
BOcla) educator, and declared its chief fuDctioa to 
be ttie pbotograpbiDg of modern life. 

The aessloD was brought to a ctoBe b; Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor, who summed up the work of the 
school,aiid in the coacludiug paper traced through 
the history of education the increasing progreis of 
a practical purjiose and the tendency to correlale 
education and life. 

THB AUTUHN SBSatON. 

The practicability for Social Iteconstructlon of 
the principles enunciated by Jesns In the Sermon 
on the Mount will be, In the main, the subject of 
the autumn Mtseioa of the Bcbool, which will be 
held probably In the first weeb of September. It 
Is hoped to have at that time notable speakers rep- 
resenting many schools and phases of eoclal and 
religions thought, and that the sessions will be of 
unique Taioe to all iatereated In the solution of the 
menacing social problems by which modem life Is 
beset Notice of dates and programmes will be 
given in latter issues of Chicaqo Couhons, and 
will t>e sent to those who re^stered at the Spring 
Session, and to any others who apply with postage. 

PLYMOUTH WINTER NIGHT COLLEGE. 

I^ack of space alone prevented extended refer- 
ence In the previous issue to the general educa- 
tional work of the Commons in addition to llie 
kindergarten, and organized under the general 
tlUe of " The Plymouth Winter Night College," in 
recognition of the generous share of its expense 
borne by Plymouth Church, Chicago. The work 
of the spring term Is now drawing to a close, and 
Herman F.Hegner.thesnperlntendentof this phase 
of the work, to whom all Inquiries concerning it 
should be addressed, thus summarizes the winter's 
achievement: 

The class and lecture work has been most grati- 
fying. Mostot tiie classes have Increased in mem- 
bership. Young men and women, regardless of 
the fatigue of shop and factory, have come faith- 
fully week after week, their thirst for knowledge 
touching us as nothing else could. These are the 
Inspiration for our work who help stir up the 
necessary entbusiasn) to bring Into the class those 
who are less Interested. One of the domestic 
economy classes Is an especially striking example. 
Two ladles from Oak Park began a year ago a class 
In home dressmaking; there were at first onlv 
two pupils in the class, but the interest grew and 
more pupils came, and this winter there has been 
great enthusiasm in the class. There are now six 
or eight teachere, the cluss has been given the 
largest room In the building, and has continued 
from 3 P. M. to 9 i-. m. every Tuesday. 



Following is a list of last winter's classes, clubs 
and lectures: 

Monday: Girls' Piogrestlve Club Traveler! ' Clui, 
Home Nursing, Mechanical Drawing, Embroidery, Hec's 
blngllsli, Msodolln aod Piano, Basket Weaving and 

Tuesday: lodustrlal Economic Union for Wage Esinlng 
Men and Women (addressed by speclaUits). Young Ladles' 
Caoklag. FrSDcb, French History. Froteuional Dressmak- 
ing, Home Dressmaking, Ulrls' Fhyelca] rultnre, Free Hand 
Drawing. 

Wednesday: Vuimg Ladles' Chorus. Crayon Drsnlng, 
Young Men's tiymuasliun Drill, Basket Weaving, LallD, 
Agaasli 01 ul). 

Thursday: V. S. Goiemment, People's Chonis, Boys' 
Nstirre Talks, Mandolin and Piano. Utile Women's Club 
Art Talks. 

Friday; Men's Bngllah, A.rltlimetlc, Short Hand. Young 
I.adles' Elocution, Basket Weaving. Young Men's Gymna- 
sium Drill. 

Saturday: Algebra, Modem English Literature, Shakes- 
peare Club, Boys' Qymnaslum Drill. Young Ladles' Del- 
ssrle. Girls' Krienilly Club. 

These have been more like family gronpa than 
classes, the teacher like an older sister or brother 
helping the others. 

The teachers are ail men and women of culture, 
giving their time gratuitously with the altruistic 
spirit Following are some of the Institutions of 
which they are graduates: University of Chicago, 
Iowa College, Carleton College, Wheaton College, 
Lelpalc University, Qermany; Chicago Manual 
Training School, Tom tin's Musical Institute, Froe- 
bel-Pestalozzl House, Berlin, Germany; Robert 
College, Constantinople; Illinois State Uoivetsity, 
Pasumalia College, South India. The profeuional 
teachers have given their services for one-balf of 
their regular prices. 

The classes will resume regular work the first 
week In October. 

THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN. 

WItl) the coming on of the hot weather, the long 
evenings, the green grass in the parks, and all the 
other conditions which make folks restless of In- 
cessant work or study, the aspect of the Settle- 
ment's work changes, and takes on an out-of-door 
character. More personal, less formal, less accord- 
ing to schedule, it is far more difflcult to describe. 
It Is intended by the residents to take the summer 
opportunity to Increase acquaintance, for Instance, 
with the Individual neighlwrs and their homes, 
with social conditions in the more distant parts of 
the ward. The educational and other formal work 
will be for the most part abandoned, and classes 
and groups will be taken out to the suburbs. It Is 
hoped that some families may be sent Into the 
country for a fortnight, and that other " fresh atr " 
work may be done. It will be penonally taxing 
effort, and in the short-handed times of the sum- 
mer vacations, will give opportunity for much non- 
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resident uiiBtance. The social out re&chiDg upoD 
which emphula will be laid is after all the most 
exacting aervlce of the Bettlement, ao that Ibe 
snminer promlees to be a bus7 time, and its endea- 
vor, of the kind needing from onr friends on the 
outalde the maximum of aid and encouragement. 
For Instance, out-of-door excursions are coatly, and 
the refreshments qult« eSBsntial to social gatbar- 
tngs add a burden of expense too heavy for the 
rMidenta, so that onr friends might render very 
deBnite aid by caab eontributions to thf "Excur- 
sion and Entertainment Fund." 



WANTED. A DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 

Every day, from earliest morning U> latest night, 
a dirty water-trough In front of the saloon next 
door to the Commoai is thronged by the poor 
parched horses and thinty men and children who 
ran find no oUier public place in this whole section 
of the city to quench their thirst We have long 
awaited some improvement In city finances to more 
for the erection of a drinking fountain at public 
expense, and our Woman's Club baa appointed a 
committee to take public action in the matter. But 
it seems a faint hope as far as mortal vision can 
foresee, and we welcomed the quick response of 
a vlsl^ig W. C. T. U. woman from Marengo, 111., 
who, on sight of the need, indsted upon giving tbe 
first dollar toward the Chicago Ck)mmon* Drinking 
Fountain, and was as quickly followed by a friend 
trom the Aurora W. C. T. U., who gave tbe second 
dollar. These two dollars we bold In sacred trast 
as a magnet to the humane Instinct of many friends 
eveiywhere, who will, we believe, help us rear at 
the intersection of these three great thorouglif ares 
a plain, substantial and ample fountain In His 
name, who will one day say, " I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink." 

THE VICTORY IN THE WARD. 

Brief only must be the reference to tbe notable 
victory won by the good government forces in the 
Seventeenth ward at the municipal election in 
April, the former alderman, whose election was re- 
garded as highly undesirable, being roundly de- 
feated by a plurality of about 600 votes, by M, C. 
Knudson, the candidate of the combined reform 
forcee In the ward. The Beventeenth ward coun- 
cil of the Civic Federation, organized for this cam- 
pidgn as the ** Good Government League," waged a 
strong fight, backed by the general Municipal 
Voter's League, and with the utmost co-operation 
of the Settlement, and In spite of frantic efforts on 
the part of the opposition to debauch the vote and 
defeat the reform candidate, tbe victory was moat 
satisfactory. 



The result in the Seventeenth ward, described 
by Professor Taylor, was one of the banner achieve- 
ments recited at the final meelingof the Municipal 
Voters' League. Everj- effort will be made from 
now forth to keep the ward in line, and to render 
encouragement to the new alderman in his work 
for tbe people. 

COMMONS NOTES 

Some of the older boys and young men are 

practicing with W. H. Pieraon for an indoor ath- 
letic entertainment, to be given early in June. 

An entertainment waa given May 2 by the 

" Little Women," and Glrla' Friendly CInb, for tlie 
benflt of the kindergarten. It waa a succeas from 
every point of view. 

- — ^Among social events at tbeBettiemeut recently 
have been a general reception ^ven by the College 
Auxiliary and young women college graduates iii- 
tereeted in the work, a reception by the Woman's 
Club, and a third by tbe Settlement residents In 
honor of the students of the Illinois Medical Col- 
lege, 



f" hbore, and Mrs. B. F. Boiler, of the 
recitations were given by Prof. W. 
B. (.'hamberlalu, of Chicago Theological Seminary. 



alon for delight to many youDgetera of the neigh- 
borhood. Our other auggeation of the value of a 
flag and staff waa promptly responded to by Gen. 
ana Mrs Charles Fitzsimons, with the co-operation 
of the Fitzsimona & Connell Company, and the 
flag will soon be floating upon the premises. It 
hae already served most usefully for interior dec- 
oratiim. 

The Industrial and Economic Union contin- 
ues Its meetings Tuesday evenings, and will do so 
[irobably until tbe middle of June. Subjects 
ately dlacuaaed have been "The Ballot, a Realiz- 
able Asset," by W. H. Von Omum; "Is Might 
Right;" by J. Smith; "Industrial Inequalities, 
their Cause and Remedy," by T. P. Quinn; "The 
Newspaper and the People," by J. P. Gavit; " The 
Keferendura," by John A. Ball, and « Mansfield 
House," by Norman U. Smith, of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, Eng. 

For two or three Sundays we have been hold- 
ing a " Sunday meeting " in the afternoons, supple- 
mentary to the Tuesday evening meeting, and at 
the request of the men themaelvea, who have de- 
sired an occaaion upon which tbe deeper, ethical 
and rellglouB phasea of economic topics might be 
discuased more quietly. Br. C. A. F. Lludorme 
has spoken on " Tbe Supreme Power in Society " 
and "The Moving Agency in Man and Nature," 
and a question box has taken the place of informal 
discussion. It la hoped to hold these meetings 
regularly, after resuming In the fall, and to supple- 
ment the speaker's efilort by music, ethical read- 
ings and other features. A more detailed account 
of this endeavor will be given In a later Issue. 
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^ITH greatest eagerneas Chicago Cotmnona 
hopes to co-operate in the effort to eatAblieh 
vacatioa achoola In tbe city this eummer. It would 
mean untold benefit to the cblldren of the river 
diBtriuta. 



SETTLEMENT realdenta in Chicago and else- 
where will attend ae generally as possible the 
conference of Charltiee and Ciorrecdona, at Grand 
Rapids, June 4. The Settlement session Is set for 
Sunday evening, June 7. 



NOTABLE among our recent visitors has beeu 
Norman H. Smith, of Hansfleld College, Ox- 
ford, nho is also secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Mansfield House. His visit was most 
welcome, for we of the Commons feel especial oor- 
diality toward Mansfield House, and those con- 
nected with It, since of all settlenienls, here or 
abroad, its point of view Is in avowed religious 
purpose and scope most nearly the same as our 

SOCIAL MINISTRY OF THE CHURCHES. 

Chicago Commons has no higher aspiration than 
to be of any help it may in promoting the social 
service of the churches Id Iheir respective com- 
munities and to society at large. As opportunities 
offer and can be improved, the warden and several 
of the residents address church congregations, or 
tbe members of tbelr organlzationa, ministers' 
meeUngs and tbe local or state ecclesiastical gath- 
erings, on such themes as they are invited to dis- 
cuss. 

Ajaoog the occasions on which the Settlement 
motive and method have beeu thus presented and 
applied to church life and work are the following: 
At Louisville, Ky., in the Memorial Presbyterian 
and Lutheran Churches and before the students of 
the Southern Baptist and Southern Presbyterian 



Theological Seminaries; tbe Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Oak Park, and the Harlem Mis- 
sion-Settlement; the Congregational Church, of 
Dwlght, 111.; the Congregational Church of Elgin. 
at which a large men's meeting was held under tbe 
joint auspices of the International Asgoclation of 
Machinists and the Young Meu's Christian Associ- 
ation; the Mitchell Association of Congregational 
Churches in Clear Lake, Iowa; the Indiana Gen- 
eral Association of Congregational Churches at 
Michigan City; the Chicago Association in the 
Green Street Congregational Church. The Inter- 
ested inquiries and almost universal sympathy 
manifested by all who hear the plifln statement of 
the facts of social need and what is being done to 
meet It, indicate the beginning of a great social 
movement within the church to be at hand. 



OUR SECOND ISSUE. 



The first issue of Chicago Commohb has been 
welcomed with a warmth that is most gratifying, 
and we appear for tbe second time with tbe assur- 
ance of a widely- prevalent good will and a suffi- 
ciently lenient judgment of our shortcomings. 
Circumstances beyond our control have delayed 
somewhat the day of publicatlob, but we hope to 
overcome all obstacles of this nature and appear 
hereafter promptly, and not later Iban the fifteenth 
of each month. 

Our cordial thanks are due to our many friends 
who have aided us generously with subscriptions 
and with lists of friends to whom sample copies 
might be sent, and we ask for further aid of this 
kind, suggesting that the back of the subscription 
blank, when enclosed, may he used for a list of 
half a dozen friends who might be interested in 
the magazine or in the Settlement movement which 
it represents. 

SOCIALIZING THE SCHOOLS. 

It ma;' surprise some readers to know that the 
public schools and kindergarten are included 
in the educational Inatitutions from whose class- 
rooms we purpose to report tbe progress of socio- 
logical education. But in our primary education 
more than anywhere else, the foundations of better 
social relationships, it not of a new social order, 
will be established. If they are not now being laid. 
The new movement for scientific cbild-study, of 
which the kindergarten Is at once tbe progenitor 
and offspring, bids fair to be such a gradually rev- 
olutionary force that the face of Industrial society 
and community life is likely to t>e changed by tbe 
social consciousness, sanctity of the person and 
satisfaction in science, which are being begotten In 
our children during the most formative years of 
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their life. The third bdduhI congrees of the Illi- 
noia Society for Cblld-Btudy, recently held at the 
Cook County Normal School, baa a eocial Bigaifl- 
c-ance which can scarcely be over-eadmated. So it 
seemB at least tii the aoclal aettlement realdent, 
who la daily confronted by conditloDB of public 
life which are both due to and yet perpetuate that 
type of child-life that bears the imprint of a 
defective training which child -study Is sure to 
remedy and supplant by nobler Ideale and the real- 
Izatioa of individual and corporate life. 

WITH e&niest approval and deep feeling we 
call attention to these words in the April iBBue 
of T)if Nazorene,organot the Minster Street Neigh- 
borhood Guild o( Phltadelphia, quoted at length in 
another column: "A great many of the disgraces 
of this City of Brotherly Love would disappear if 

property owners lived In their own property 

or near it The nuisances which are here 

maintained for revenue would disappear if the 
owners breathed the gases and lived near neigb- 
tiors to the poor from whom they collect their 
rent. But out of sight, out of mind. An agent as 
a go-between does not lessen the moral obligation." 
We at the Commons keenly appreciate the force of 
these words. Nothing would do so much, for in- 
atauce, toward abolishing the smoke nuisance in 
the industrial districts of Chicago, as to compel 
certain factory owners to live and move and have 
their domestic being twenty-four houra of every 
day In the midst of It. 

IT was a source of most sincere regret to all con- 
cerned that Miss Amalie Uofer, editor of I'/if 
Kiniirrgiirtrn Mngnzine, who was to have made an 
address on " Social 17.1 ng Influencea Id Education," 
wM unable to be present at any of the sesttiona of 
the school. The sudden and aerlous illness of her 
mother called her away to Iowa the day before she 
was to make her address, and detained her until 
after the school bad closed. We voice the general 
wish that her address may soon be given publica- 
tion, perbapu in the niagazine of which she is edi- 
tor, and we hope to be favored by Miss Ilofer at a 
lAter session of our school. 



THE president and secretary of the Free Bath 
and Sanitary League delighted us all by call- 
ing at the Commons for the purpose of holding out 
hope of securing a public bath-house for our great 
northnestdlstrlctof thecUy. The muUitudinouBly 
patronized baths which this League secured for 
the Hull House region is a tangible harbinger of 
what these indomitable women will do for our own 
and many another congested neighborhood, dpsplle 
the bankruptcy of city flnanceti. 



CHICAGO in general and the settlement work in 
particular, to say nothing of Hull House itself, 
sustains a distinct loss In the absence of Miss Jane 
Addams, who sailed early In the month for Europe, 
to remain until October. It is undoubtedly safe to 
say that no single person In Chicago has done 
more for social uplift and uniflcation, or for the 
fosiering of better relations In the Industrial sphere. 
Hosts of friends and admirers, among whom we of 
Chicago Commons give place to none, wish for 
Hiss Addams the utmost of enjoyment and of 
recitation and a safe return to the work from which 
she must be greatly missed. 



Si6c Xiflbt Sftetcbea. 



NOTHiNu in the work of the Commons of late 
has been more interesting than the gardening now 
being pursued by the kindergarten children. 
Hiss Hofer thus tells the story: 

"The children have been hard at work for aev. 
eral weeks making the kindergarten garden. The 
first work was to clear the ground of paper, atones, 
bricks, sticks and old tin cane that had served the 
boys of this neighborhood for foot balls, bata and 
weapons in times gone by. The children worked 
for a week piling this refuse on the wheel-barrow 
and some of it made a good bonflre. They worked 
for several more days carrying soil for the garden 
beds. They would come back Into the kinder- 
garten with the little spade, hoe and rake over one 
shoulder, their faces wet with perspiration, the 
pale faces flushed, the eyes fairly shining with joy. 
After the beds were ready they planted the seeds. 
We have beds of onions, lettuce, spinaoh, radishes, 
peas and one large Hower bed. The children are 
looking forward to gathering the vegetables and 
preparing them for use. They love to wat«t and 
care for them now. 



"Odk work here hag made them want some at 
home. We hear strange tales everyday of how they 
have made gardens. Two mothers told how the 
boys had Insisted upon having their yard cleaned 
up like ours, the children doing the work. Some 
Italian children dragged a large soap box In front 
of our door and asked for "some garden"— this is 
what they call the soil. Anotlier boy came qutetlv 
one afternoon and filled a little box with soil with- 
out asking for it. His older sister came the next 
morning to ask If we cared that" Willie taked some 
garden yesterday." About flfteen of the children 
have gardens at home, laid out in tin cans, a Jar, 
boxes, soap boxes, and two have tmnsformed their 
back yards into beds. However crude their at- 
tempt may be, the children will be happier for If' 
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In tbe TWlorlO of Settlements. 



THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT IDEA. 

Oae of the nnderlylnc prlnrlpleB of BOf ■>■ 
BcttlemotB a««It m tbe HUater Street NeiKh- 
borliMd ««IId la to leancB the aep>r«tion of 
the eluaea. The rich are lirtnj fkrttaer »*« 
farther tntat the p«or: the edae»ted. the 
l«»ehers. even the pre»chere, are Biovlac 
(«rlher and farther from the naedoeated. The 
hrlBclBic together of the elBMea weald he 
HBtaaUr b««ellclM, an* it would reaalt In a 
sweeter PhUadelphla. 

A creat maar of the dlBgraeea of thl» City 
of Brotherly I.ove wonid dlaappear if. f»r In- 
ntaace, the property ownera lived la their 
owB property or near It. As a matter offhet. 
the ewaera of property live ffcr away, aad 
■■lata In premlaes fl»r revenue -which they 
waald BOt telenue oa the end of their hoaie 
lot*, and would beaitate to exhibit to thelr 
friendaaaapeelMeDB of Btahlea-aadthe manner 
in which their horaea are cared n>r. The nnl- 
saaees whieh are here maintained ftor revenae 
would dlB««pear If the owner* breathed the 
caaea and lived near neighbors to the peor 
f Mm whem they collect the rent. Bat. ant ef 
MiKht, oat of mind. An acent «• a jo-hetween 
doe* not lenaen the moral obllcatlon. 

The Boelal settlement la soand at the core. 
If there were a cloaer contact of tbe elaaaea. 
all the alommy dUrraren of oor elty woald 
dioappear. The social settlement emphaslaea 
the principle of brotherhood. Aa a practical 
measnre it aervea to brin« many thonchtfal 
people down here as workers and visitors, 
who so away and think, and many of them 
act Ibr the betterment of onr cIty.-TAa Wowi- 
r«na (tnW" "/ «*■ J"'"'"'' SIrm ytrighborhooil 



A TOAST 

(lire me tbe man with a liwtn of osh. 

And a hand that Is Arm as Hteel ; 
Who hiughi at th« tates and scorni life's yol 

Aud who llfes for the common weal, 
(live me the inan who desplsei wroog. 

Although II be labeled right ; 
Who cheen liU fellows In grlet with song. 

Anil points to the growlDg light. 

—CommoHteaillh . 



ROBERT BROWNING HALL. 

By Bkv. .Iamiw M. r,*»ii»Ei.i.. 

la the destre to form a community, however 
small, modeled anew on the lite of Christ "The 
Kobert Browuiug Hall Social Settlement,"' had its 
origin. Thig desire, wiiich lay for yearn like a 
seed in the lieart of Rev. F. Herbert Stead, came 
lo frultioD in December, 1894. Mr. Stead Is well 
known OD thla lide of the Atlantic through a visit 
which he made to na about three years ago, and 
alflo through his work on " The Kingdom of God," 
which is the best hand-book on Chriatlaa Sociology 



that has jet appeared. He is the brother of W. T. 
Stead, ediior of 7'he RtHem of Setiem, whose 
['Onsuniing^eaiforcivtcrighteousDeSB bepoBHe»8er<; 
hut with the one the fire in tbe heart 1b bitumin- 
ous, while with the otherit is anthracltic. 

Browning Hall, which is situated In Walworth, 
one of the poorest dUtrictg of Eaet London, han 
around it a dense population of IIS.OOO working 
people. In common with other social aettlemenle 
it stands for the religion of deed as opposed to the 
religion of creed. Its ]>asic principle is brother- 
hood; and its practli^aJ aim to translate brother- 
hood as a theory into brotherhood as a fact. It Is 
not a university aettlement although It Is manned 
largely hj univeraity graduates. It is distinctively 
and preferredly a Christian aettlement. its Ghris- 
(ian purpose ta not made obtrusive, but it la frank- 
ly avowed, and la not tucked out of sight as Is too 
freijuently the case. "At the heart of the settle- 
ment there la a fellowship of believers. In unbroken 
continulij' with the old Congregational Church at 
York street, which monthly celebrates the Lord's 
Supper and administers baptism." 

In the flr£t report of the aettlement which lies 
before me, there Is abundant evidence that the 
alma of the founders have been measurably met. 
To reach the ideal la of course Impossible, and this 
good work, like every otlier, baa had to cut its way 
to success through dilflculties and discouragements 
manifold. Among the agencies In operation are 
a Pleasant Sunday Afternoon society with 370 
members, a Pleasant Tuesday Afternoon for 
women only, with a membership of over 200; a 
Children's Happy Evening at which Clayton Hall 
Is" filled with a Bwarm of little people enjoying the 
most varied and vigorous exercise;" a Browning 
Hall Club with 80 members; a Oymnasium and 
Boys' Brigade; a Drawing Room, to which the 
poorest residents la Walworth are lnvit«d, "with- 
out respect of party, church or calling;" Saturday 
Evening entertainments, consisting mainly of con- 
certs and lantern lectures; public diacuaslons of 
living queaUons for the purpose of creating intelli- 
gent Interest In civic duties; a Penny Savings 
Bank for the development of thrift and self-help. 
Two " poor man's lawyers" give gratuitous legal 
advice to those who cannot afford to pay for it In 
summer there is a Flower Mission; also an agency 
whoce object It Is to get as many of tbe people as 
possil)le out of the crowded tenements for a sniff 
ofcounlri- air. 

Sunday Is a busy day at tbe settlement. In the 
morning there is a children's service, and an 
adult school for men; at 11 a. m. there Is an hour of 
worabip alternating with an Open Air Meeting 
during the summer montba; lo tbe afternoon there 
iB a Sunday School numbering SOO; and in the 
evening there is a People's meeting at which 
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representative men apeak on tlkemea of vital iu- 
tereal, 

"In these vmIouh ways," »aya the warden, "the 
endeavor has been made to embody and declare 
the truth aa tt la In Jeena, to make known his 
goapel of the Elogdoni of Ood; and we are glad to 
believe that since the eettlement began there haa 
aprung up in Walworth more of Life, and Light 
and Love; and therefore — dare we sayf— of Ood." 
DiiTf you «ay it brother? Why not? No work 
could be more manireatiy of Qod. It la the aame 
in kind M the work which Blied the hands of the 
Son of God when he waa upon the earth. To 
live among the disinherited as the warden and 
hla famiij and other helpers are doing in order 
to come into personal touch with them tn the 
privations, struggles and trials of their dally 
lives Ih a Cbristly thing. It is ail very well for 
your day-dreamer to spin hia beautiful theories 
of social and ecoooroic reform which requires 
millenniuma to mature; but Heaven blesa the noble 
men and women who in the aelf-aacrillce of the 
Haater aeek to relieve present want, to redress 
present wrongs, and to lighten preaent burdens. 
Hay the Browning Hall band of workers never 
have reason to complain oF the lack of sympathy 
and support in their bieaaed work of brightening 
and broadening the Uvea of the under claasee. 

OiARITIES AND OCMIRECTICM^. 

Settkmenl Intcfcst* in the Programme <rf tbc Natjooai 
Conference al Grand Rapid*. 

Of greatest value to all seltiement workers, to 
aay nothing of Its Importance upon general prin- 
ciples for all those lutereated In reformative work 
of any kind, will be the twenty-third National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, to be lield 
at Grand Rapids, Mtchigan, June 4 to 10, Inclu- 
sive. The standing committee on "Social Settle- 
ments In Cities" Is representative, Including Hiss 
Julia C. Lathrop, of Hull Home, aa chairman. 
Hon. Levi L. Barbour, of Detroit, la chairman of 
the social settlement sub -cummlttee of the general 
reception committee, and the headquarters of the 
section on this subject and the " Scientific Study 
o[ Social Probleme," ia at the Warwick Hotel. 
The general aeadon on the subject of "Social 
Settlements and the Labor tjuestion " will be held 
in Lockerby Hall, on Sunday evening, June 7, at 
7:80 p. m., wltb addresses as follows: 
Mias Julia C. Lathrop of Hull Hoiiae, on " What 

tbe Settlement Work Stands for." 
Dean Geo. Hodges, Chairmen of the Council, South 
End Houae, Boston, und founder Ktngsly 
House, Pittsburg, on " Religion In the Settle- 



John D. Flanlgan, Bi-Prealdent State Federation 

of Labor, Grand Rapids, Michigan, on " The 

Ideal of the Trade Union." 
Robert Treat Paine, of Beaton, on " Relation of 

Charity Organizations to Labor Organizations.' 
Mrs. Florence Keliey, of Hull House, State Factory 

Inspector of Illinois, on " The Working Child." 
Prof. Graham Taylor, Warden Chicago Commona. 

on "The Settlement and the Labor Movement 
or apecial Intereat further, to settlement folks, 
will be such addreaees and occasions aa that of 
Saturday afternoon with the I«Uea' literary Club, 
on " Social Settlements," addreaaed by Mias Lath- 
rop and others; Misa Mary McDoweli'a paper on 
" Friendly Vialting," at the general sesrion Sunday 
afternoon; and the general saaalon on Monday 
morning on the aclenUflc atudy of social problema. 
Monday and Toeaday afternoons, at the Ladlea' 
Literary Club there will be sectional meetings on 
"Social Settiements," with addresses Monday on 
"Tbe Scotch and English Bettlemente," by Dr. 
W. B. Caldwell, of Nortbweatern Unlveral^, and 
on " The Settlement and Education," by Jacob AW, 
Maxwell Street settlement, Chicago; and Tuesday, 
on " The Settlement and the Administration of 
Charity," by Miss Mary McDowell, head resident 
Chicago University settiement; and on "The Set 
tlement and Municipal Reform," by James B. 
Reynolds, head resident University settlement, 
New York. 

Wednesday morning the Charity Organization 
and Settiement aectiona will unite in a conference 
preaided over by ProL Taylor. 

VACATION SCHOOLS. 

The eettlement workers of Chicago are all 
greatly interested, and some a^e at tbe helm. In 
the motion to secure " vacation schools " for Chi- 
cago. Under tbe auspices of the Qvic Federa- 
tion's Bureau M Charities a largely attended meet- 
ing was held at the Palmer House, May 13, to 
discuss plans, ways and meana. The committee In 
charge of the original planning Included Hlea 
Sadie American, Mias Mary McDowell, of the 
University settiement, and Rev. Mr. Gallwey, of 
Olivet Chapel and the Clybourn Avenue aettle- 
ment. The greatest Intereat was dieplayed, especi- 
ally In the outline for the school work suggested 
by Col. F. W. Parker. 

The plan thus far is to secure one or more of the 
public school bulldlnga in the crowded aectiona of 
the city, and open them for six weeks or ao with 
the best force of teachers obtainable for the means 
given for the purpose, for a daily session wlth- 
iiut text books. Once a week, If possible, each 
class would go to the auburba for a day. The 
hour^ In school would be devoted to inatruction in 
manual ttaioing, literature, art, natural blatory. 
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from Sociological Class ■Rooms. 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

To help create and tatlaty a popular Inlereat Id 
what is being done in the uolverelty, college and 
semlDaiy, public school, academy, and kinder- 
garten clasB-rooms to train our young men and 
women for social service, we purpose to report the. 
freshest facts attainable regarding this new but 
rapidly developing line of educational effort. 

We are glad to present this month some features 
of the work In progress In the University of Wis- 
consin, conducted by Professor Richard T. Ely and 
his associates In the school of Economics, Politi- 
cal Science and History. 

In this field the following courses of study are 
noteworthy : 

Among the Elements of Economic Science is in- 
cluded the leading facts of the Industrial revolu- 
tion and modem industrial history. Soclalisni, 
communism, co-operation, profit-sharing, labor- 
organlzatioDB and factory legislation, are emphasi- 
zed as practical economic questions. 

Much attenUon is paid to public admiutstratlon. 
The law and municipal organization of the United 
States Is compared with that of leading European 
states, the statistical and administration reports of 
the larger cities of the world being studied to as- 
certain the best systems of communication, light- 
ing, bouslng,etc. The following brief descrlpUveac- 
couut of the Instruction given at the University In 
charities and corrections, prepared at Professor 
Ely's BUggentlun by one pursuing the courses of 
which she writes. Is published with pleasure: 

iNSTROCTtON IN CBARtTIES AND CORBECTIOK. 

Conspicuous among the later developments of the 
University of Wisconsin Is the School of Econo- 
mics, Political Science and History, having as Its 

director Professor Itlchard T. Ely, whose name 
adds weight and dignity to whatever Institution 
be enters. 

One of the strong features of this School of 
Economics is its department of Charities and Cor- 
rectloaa. The methods pursued are simple and 
easy of adoption. Dr, Amos G. Warner's book, 
"American Charities," and Dr. F. H. Wines' 
" Punishment and Reformation " form the basis of 
the class-room work, which Is conducted by Dr. 
Edward D. Jones. The text-books are supple- 
mented by special lectures by men and women 
who have bad wide and valued experience in their 
particular lines, these special courses of lectures 
including outdoor relief, the blind, treatment of the 
Insane, the feeble-minded, instruction of the deaf 
by the oral method, charities in small cities, county 
asjiu ma, criminal responsibility, industrial schoole, 
the evolution of charitable work, and kindred 
eulijects. 

In addition to this a certain amount of laboratory 
work is done. In making class visits to as many 
charitable and correctional Institutions as possible. , 



These visits deepen the impressions produced by 
text-hooks and lectures. 

The results of the work In this department of 
- the University have been most gratlfyiog. A 
numt«r of strong men and women, graduates of the 
University, have gone out to put Into active service 
tbe knowledge gained In the class of Charities 
and Correction. At present there are In the Uni- 
versity a large number of students who are looking 
to this field as a career. The University of Wis- 
consin has furnished secretaries of Associated 
Charities associations in several of our large cities. 
Many more are actively engaged in social settle- 
ment work, and some are occupying positions of 
honor and trust as heads of state charitable or cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Tbe course aa given in tbe University of Wis- 
consin Is one which might and ought to be intro- 
duced Into every higher institution of learning; 
its methods require neither the expenditure of 
large sums of money, nor expert knowledge on the 
part of the instructor. The special lectures have 
largely been the free gifts of tbe lecturers, or the 
result of private contributions of money. 

It is Impossible to measure the full value of 
such a couree of study, but the University of Wis- 
consin has reason to expect to see strong men and 
women all over the country who have gone out 
from her halls, taking an Intelligent interest and 
part In charitable and correctional work and who 
will help to bring about a much needed improve- 
ment In this Held. It is a course of study which 
recommends itself to every student who wisbea to 
become an Intelligent and useful citizen. 

Mary Elizabeth Yocbg. 



THE MINISTRY AT DUNNING. 

The work under the auspices of the Commons 
among the poor and indigent insane at the Cook 
County Infirmary, at Dunning, goes on with good 
success, aided by the Christian Endeavor societies 
and others who have nobly stood by In co-Operatlon. 
This has been practically the only constant Protes- 
tant work done among the unfortunate occupants 
of the poor house, and It wrought blessings Upon 
all concerned. The services have included the 
Sunday School, and preaching service on Sunday 
and the meeting of the Christian Kndeavor Society 
on Thursday evening. The Christian Endeavor 
Society numbers about sixty persons, and has been 
to a notable degree the means of spiritual uplift to 
its members and others reached by It. For two 
years this work has been carried on In rain and 
shine with utter faithfulness by Andrew Erickson; 
upon bis recent acceptance of a regular pastorate, 
the Dunning work was assumed by Robert E. Todd, 
a resident of the Commons, who is also superin- 
tendent of the Tabernacle Sunday School. Both 
are students of Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Books and papers of a profitable sort are distrib- 
uted, ministries of many kinds are rendered to 
those in especial need, and a truly apostolic service 
has thus been maintained at a very small financial 

The Christian Endeavorers of Chicago and else- 
where, it Is hoped, will rally to the support of this 
work, so that It may sufler no loss during the com- 
ing months. 
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Hmonu the Koofte. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
Tbe moat origlnsi and p«rm&Dently valuable 
sources of soclolo^cal knuwledge are to be found 
Id tbe publicatiuDs of the asaociatioDB of scholan 
devoted to the pursuit of tbe BeveTalBoclalBcieDcea. 
For tbe moat part thej bave beea accesalble only to 
their membera and tbe comparatively few sub- 
acrlbers to tbe proceedlngH of tlieae bodlea. Two 
of tbem at least have b«guD to do great service In 
popularizing tbe invaluable material contributed to 
tbeir Annala by reprinting the mooographs for 
whlcb a wider demand la thus both Btlmulated and 
supplied. The Amerlcaa Academy of Ethical and 
Social Science (StAtion B, Philadelphia) have thus 
republished or issued separately aa supplements 
the following pamphlets; 

FrovlDC« ol Soclolo^'. Prof. F. H. Olddlngs. X cents. 

Theory o( SocloloR-, Prof. F. H. Glddloipt, paper, 60 rents, 



Tbe Tbeorjr ul SoElal Forces. Pror. S. N. Patten. 91.C0. 
FaUuie of Biologic i:(oc1ology. Prot. S. N. Patten, 2S cents. 
PBycUoloKle Basis o( Soelal Ecooomlcs, Prof. Lester F. 
■Wanl. 25 ceuls. 
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Labor, by F. A. Halsey; (8) on » Piece-Kale Sys- 
tem, by F. W, Taylor. 

"the aOCIAL LAW OF BBBVICE." 

This is tbe title of a forthcoming book by Pro- 
feasor Richard T. Ely of tbe University of Wlecon- 
ain, published by Messrs. Hunt & Baton of New 
York City. It deals with topics which belong to that 
borderland where theology, ethics and economics 
meet, and ia the result of years of thought and re- 
OectioD. The author's aim has been to write a book 
wbicb a young person of high school attainments 
can read, while at the same time he hopes that per- 
sons o( greater maturity and experience will find it 
not unworthy of careful study. It contains the 
outlines of a social philosophy, although this is 
not formulated. 

The character of the book, whlcb will be re- 
viewed later in these columns, is indicated by tbe 
titles of tbe chapters which are as follows: 
Chapter I, Our Firm Foundation. 
'■ II. Our Point ot View. 

III. Tbe RelalloD of tlie Otdaad the New Tesla- 
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AM ERIC AK ECONOMIC AS80CIATIOH. 

Tbe American Economic Association a 
« new departure of tbe same kind, calculated to 
popularize still further the valuable researches of 
Its memberehlp. This new departure, authorized 
by the vote of the eighth annual meeting, is in 
■effect tbe Issue, at Intervals, of the monographs of 
tbe society, and of briefer studies In matters relat- 
«d to economic science. 

The first of the monographs under the new 
Arrangement is to be tbe series of letters of Ricar- 
do's which Dr. J. H. Hollander discovered In 
London, and which make an important addition to 
economic literature. This will be followed by 
Frederick L. Hoffman's Itare TriilUnnd Temhimee 
•of llie Ameriaiii yeyro, embodying the results of a 
prolonged and thorough investigation. The ilrst 
number of tbe new series ot shorter studies con- 
tains two papers read at the IndiaTiapolis meeting; 
<)ne being the opening address of Professor J. B. 
Clark, as president of tbe Association, on The 
Theory of Eimvimir Pi-ngivM; and the other being 
a paper presented by President Francis A. Walker, 
an ei-president of tbe Association, entitled. The 
Rfhition of Ch.uigt, in the Vol.jme of tht Vurr.'nry 
to Protpeiiiy. The second will contain three 
papers originally read before the American Society 
of Mechanical Englnfers, and now not easily ac- 
cessible. They are (Don Gain-Sharing, by H. R. 
Towne; (2) on the Premium Plan of Paying for 



ts Socially Cnnsldered. 
:lal Law of Servl— 
,-i-lal sljcallcaaue 
he Lord's Supper. 



. Social Solidarity. 



VIII. The State. 

IX. Making Men Good by Law. 

X. Inadeqnacr of p-'—- - • 

Social Heform. 

XI. Our Earnings. 

XII. Our SpendlDBs. 

XIII. WhatToDo. 



Private Philanthropy tor 



It has been decided to use the book In the Bp- 
worth League Reading Course. 



SEVENTEENTH WARD STUDIES, 
One of tbe most Important functions of the social 
settlement, in which, after all, it chiefly differs 
from the ordinary Christian home which mightand 
often does esist in crowded and needy city centers, 
is the study of social conditions at Qret band. In 
no way interfering with the warm, personal, neigh- 
borly relation which the residents of our Settlement 
wish to hold and be held In, with their fellow citizens 
and friends about them, they deaire to use tbe 
opportunity of their locatloD for Inquiry into 
varlousparticularsconcernlng which exact informa- 
tion will be necessary for any scientific reforma- 
tory effort to be put forth in future. For this pur. 
pose iDvestigatlon of local social conditions is In 
progress, and II Is Intended to publish In Chicago 
Commons from time to time, be^rinning probably 
with the .7une issue, aseriesof "Seventeenth Ward 
Studies," which. It Is hoped, will be usefnl to those 
investigating other sections or cities, and Instruc- 
tive to tboie who, unable at present to undertake 
settlement residence or service, are by their gifts 
and other forms of co-operation making it possible 
for others to do it, at Chicago Commons or else- 
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SETTLEMENT MATTERS 

Ably Discussed b f Active Workers at Grand 
Rapids. 

CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 

A BodKl 8«tUemeut SMtlon for th« Flnt Time b 
PftTt at (U* T«nUon»l Oatherlng; or Eip«rt*-Tbe 
BetUement'* RaUtloD to RellKlon and lAbor, 
BdDCBtlon. Charltr, Politic* — Jotting* of the 

The QtBt occaslOD of the formal and authorized 
appearance of the social settlement in the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction was 
an entire success, and probably has done more in 
explanation of, and coDcillation tonard, the settle- 
ment than anj other tbiog In the hisloiy of the 
settlement movement. This Conference was the 
tnenty-thlrd annua], and took place at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., June 4-10. The arrangements were 
most complete, and the reception committee, under 
the chairmanship of Hon. Harvey J. H oil ister, gave 
abundant cause to be long and gratefully remem- 
bered. 

Space Is not available for an extended review of 
the Conference, nor would such a report be needful 
here, since a full and official report of the pro- 
ceedings Is In proces) of preparation; this pres- 
ent effort will be merely to outline that portion of 
the sessions having reference more or less directly 
to the settlement work. Nearly all of the Western 
settiements were represented in the attendance, 
among prominent workere preBent being MIbb Julia 
C. Lathrop, of Hull House, chairman of the Settle- 
ment Section of the Conference; Mrs. Florence P. 
Kelley, Hlinois State Factory Inspector, Miss Ella 
K. Waite and Mies Maude Gemon, all three also of 
liull House, Chicago; Mrs. Mary E. Sly and Miss 
Heeler P. Stowe, of Northwestern University set- 
tlement, Chicago; Miss Mary E. McDowell, head 
r«8ldeut, and Mr. Simons, district visitor of the 
Bureau of Charities, of the University of Chicago 
settlement; Prof. Graham Taylor, warden, and Mre. 
Taylor, Miss Jessie U. Bouse and Ur. and Mrs. 
John P. Gavlt, of Cblcago Commons; Jacob Abt 
and Mil* Sadie American, of Maxwell Street set- 



tlement, Chicago; Miss H. Maude Thompson, who 
Is to be head worker of the new Hiram Collej^e 
seUlement in Cleveland; Mrs. H. D. Blgelow, of 
the Cinclnaati settlement; Hiss Williams, who 
nearly single-handed does settlement work In 
Grand Rapids; Dean George Hodges, of the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Divinity School, who founded Kings- 
ley House, PitlBburgh, and who Is now chairman of 
South End (formerly Andover) House, Boston, and , 
deeply Interested in the Prospect Union of Cam- 
bridge; Prof. Francis Peabody, of Harvard UnJ- 
verelty, also active in connection with the Prospect 
Union; President McGonigle, of Klngsley House, 
Pittsburgh, board of trustees; Mr. Devlne, of the 
TTniversity Extension and a worker in the Phila- 
delphia settlements; Archibald A. Hill, head 
worker in the new Neighborhood House at Liouis- 
vllle, Ky., and others. 

MK. LOCH ON " SKPrLlMG." , 

Tbe guest of honor tor the enUre occasion was 
Mr. C. 9. Locb, general secretary of the Londbn 
Charity Organization Society, and It was tbe unan' 
Imous opinion of all conceraed that Mr. Locb'Si 
contributions to the dlscmrions were of Ute great- 
est value. Mr. I>och is a man of keen insight and 
wide experience, and is justly regarded as high 
authority in all matters of charity. None whose 
privilege it was to be present will soon forget the 
Informal reception In honor of Mr.. Loch, tendered 
by Hies Putnam, of Grand Rapids, to the settle- 
ment workers, when the distinguished Eagiislunan, 
was plied wllb questions from many points of 
view. The thing made clearest in this questioning, 
was the ^t that the average investigation of set- 
tlement " charity cases " In Chicago Is absurdly la- 
adequate from the English point of view. Mr. 
Loch's suggestions on this score were partlcolarly 
helpful. 

His thought preserves notably tbe purity of the 
" settlement idea," and his remarks at one of tfie 
meetings of the settlement section ought to be 
"pasted in the hat" of every settlement worker liv 
the world; It Is to be regretted that tbey were not 
preserved verbatim. Tbe idea of beiixg rather ihae 
doing, tii, as he put it so aptly, of " Bnbsldlng " lato 
(he district, is frequently loet al^ht of, and hi tbe 
matter of the use of the settlement as a "labora- 
tory for social investigation, he objected to the nn 
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of the word, and pleaded for reepect for the *' pri- 
vacies of the poor," a BentimeDt which was heartllj 
applauded. 

Ererr settlement worker recognized at once the 
type when he referred to the inveterate aocial 
"teacher" who conatltutes a amall but noisy pro- 
portion of the constituency of every settlement, 
and attends every meeting to propagate this or that 
doctrine of social reconstruction. Mr. Loch thought 
these ought to be discouraged, and that the effort 
ought to be to get at the " folks just about," espe- 
cially those who are not of the "club man sort," 
who go home at night, and because of their very 
habits of quiet and self-respect have small chance 
to come in contact with the inspiring lufluences 
available through the settlement. The settlement 
ought not to have a peculiar constituency, but 
should have a calling acquaintance with Its real 
neighbors round alraut. On ibis basis, he said, one 
might "settle" anynhere, and Indeed, thus every 
home ought, In s sense, to be a settlement. 

IM PORTA NCR or BETTl.I.fO. 

. Dr. W. B. Caldwell, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who was for some time a resident of Toyn- 
bee Hall In Whltecbapel, London, voiced the same 
Idea very cleverly when he contrasted the true 
"settler" with the nervous philanthropist who Is 
always "rushing about doing good I" The English 
and Scotch settlements were very satisfactorily 
described "by Dr. Caldwell, who laid great stress 
upou the importance of personality and personal 
friendship in the settlement work. 

Indeed, the fact that " Fersonatlty " is the great 
keyword of social settlement life becomes more 
and more evident. Scarcely one of the speakers 
failed to bring it Into play In one way or another. 
Kiss McDowell, both in her address to the Confer- 
ence on "Friendly Visiting" and In her psfier be- 
fore the section on the relation of the settlement to 
organized charity, emphasized the tremendous Im- 
portance of persona] friendship in all charitable 
endeavor. Indeed, as It was put by Secretary 
Ayres of the Chicago Bureau of Charities, and 
chairman of the section of Charity Orgaolzattoo, 
the settlement is " friendly visiting carried to Ita 
utmost." 

THE BBTTI.KMKNT AHD LABOB. 

The peculiarly subtle relation of the settlement 
to organised labor and all that stands for the bet- 
terment of the worklDgmaD and his family was 
recognised In the mass meeting In Lockerby Hall 
on Sunday, prevented only by the furious storm of 
that evening from being a great popular gathering. 
Aa It was, every labor union In Grand Rapids wa^ 
represented by elected delegates. Miss Lathrop 
presided, and pai4 noble tribute to the cause she 
represented; "A brotherly zeal for bumaaity and 
a scientific ardor for truth should be the guiding 



pilnclple of every settlement." Her definition of 
the settlement was striking: " It Is a humble but 
sincere effort toward the realization of that Ideal 
of social democracy upon which our nation waa 
founded, adapted to the demands and conditions of 
to day." 

Ex-President John D. Flanagan, of the Michigan 
State Federation of Labor, presented the " Ideal 
of the Trade Union," showing by figures and facta 
how great has been the beneficent work of labor 

i organizations in caring for the poor and sick and 

I dead of ibelr own membership. 

Prof. Graham Taylor, than whom labor organiza- 
tions have no firmer or more loyal friend, charac- 
terized the labor movement as one "not of some 

I men against other men, but as a movement of Han 

I toward industrial, political and social democracy." 
He paid high tribute to Arnold Toyobee, who, as 

I he Bald, " paid the debt of learning to labor, not in 

I an ecclesisstlcally endorsed note payable In a future 
life, but In present deeds." The seitEement exists, 
he said, not alone for the study of social facts, the 
interpretation of class to class, the Initiative to 
active betterment and the provision of a common 

^ ground for co-operaiion, but most of all, to exem- 
plify the pracLicabltlCy of social democracy, that 
' friendship on the perpendicular ' whose possibility 
the settlements dally exhibit." 

The event of the evening was the ovation to 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, whose address on "The 
Working Child" was both preceded and followed 
by a perfect storm of applause and cheers, lasting 
several minute*, and showing tbe regard and grati- 
tude which her fearlets conduct of the HHdoIb 
fa'Hory inspectorship have won for her. 

The following evening tbe Central Labor Union 
of Grand Rapids tendered a reception to the set- 
tlement workers. A notable company waa present, 
and the occasion was most enjoyable, the numer- 
ous speeches displaying the cordial feeling exist- 
ing between the settlements and the labor unions. 

RBUOtON IN THE SETTLEMENT. 

It was upon tbe occasion of the Sunday evening 
mass meeting that Dean Hodges of Cambridge 
spoke beautifully of " Religion In tbe Settlement.' 
He referred to the title " Pontltex " given in Rome 
to benefactors — " PontifeK Mailmus, tbe greatest 
bridge builder of all "—and he likened the settle- 
ment to a bridge. " Not a sloping bridge, down 
which bread and old clothes are slid to tbe needy, 
but a level bridge, a passenger bridge, upon which 
there is a mutual passlngtoand fro," said the dean. 
Whether there should be religion in the settle- 
ment. Dean Hodges thinks, depends upon whether 
religion is some defense of creed or sect or organi- 
zation, Bometbtog dependent upon bales and bowa 
and gowns, or Is an influence divinely related ta 
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life— Id nil liCe— leading one to visit the widow 
and the (mtberlesB Id their fiffliction uid to keep 
bimgelf unepotted from the world. If the former, 
then there ia not kod should not be religion in the 
settlement: If the latter, "then, thank Qod, the 
settlement Is full uf religion! " 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

The Maxwell Street settlement, of Chicago, typ- 
ifies the settlements where Ihe work is largely edu' 
catioual, and is also the outgrowth of one of those 
quieter " subsideacea," as Mr. I^och calls them, 
wherein a devoted duo or trio have moved with 
their ministries into a needy district and have 
worked loDg befere anybody has discovered them. 
Jacob Abt, who, with Hiss Sadie American, stood 
for this work, outlined the claas-work there, and 
told a moet Interesting history of consecrated efiort 
in the face of great obstacles. 

Miss American, to whom as much as, or more 
than, to any other, Is due the credit fur the earnest 
enforcement of the vacation school idea in Chi- 
cago, told the story of the effort in this city, and 
pleaded for co-operation. 



THEB 

A striking paper, showing with peculiar force 
the value of the settlement In the effort for en- 
couragement of civic righteousnefS, waa that of 
Mias Rate Davis, of the Philadelphia College set- 
tlement. In it, on a batls of carefully gathered 
statistics, ahe showed that almost all of the settle- 
ments are more or leaa actively engaged in work 
for municipal regeneration and for real betterment 
of material aoclal conditlona. 

James B. Iteynolde, head resident of the Univer- 
aity aettlament, of New York, sent a paper also on 
"The Settlement and Municipal Reform." Very 
practical It was, and from the standpoint of experi- 
ence, for Mr. Reynolds has been a power for good 
Id the civic and political life of the east side of 
New York. He Impressed the importance of 
studying conditions, and urged settlement workers 
to go actively Into politics, wltli a clear program 
and a permanent organization. 

NEED OF INDLSTRIAI, TRAINCNO. 

On thp last morning of the Conference, a most 
vftiuable joint aessioQ was held of the charity or- 
ganization and settlement sections, Profeaanr Taylor 
presiding. The subject of the need of Induelrial 
training in the aettlementa waa warmly presaed by 
rnany voicea, and from the standpoint of heart- 
breaking experience, for, aa Mrs. Kelley said, the 
conditiona were really forcing many settlements 
"tu hide their light under buahela of Mttle boya." 
Most amusing, and most pathetic too, was Ihe re- 
cital of experience upon thia point by Mrs. Sly, of 
the Northwestern University settlement. 



Mrs. Lucretla Willard Treat, of Grand Rapi4a, 
one of the foremost kindergarten traioera In tlM 
country, made earnest plea for the kindergarten, 
and there were many others to follow It up ur- 
gently with demand for the further training of boys 
and girls in the way which the kindergarten so 
splendidly begins. 

Secretary Ayrea cloaed the session with a sum- 
nvary of relief methods, beginning with old-time 
almsgiving relief societies, following with an ont- 
llne of the aocletiea " for Improving the condition 
of the poor," growing into the charity organization 
societies, and concluding with a reference to the 
settlement aa the " third great wave of the phllan- 
tbtopic movement." Mr. Ayres thinks that even 
the settlement is not a final agency; the man-loving 
sentiment must be expressed through government 
and through better Industrial conditions. 

JOITINIIS FROM THE COHFERENCE. 

Dean Hodges: " lie who rataea bis voice for lib- 
erty, r^ses it for religion." 

Mr. Loch: " Charity ia all that aasociated action 
which alms at the common good." 

Miss McDowell : " In any true charitable work, 
helper and helped must be partners in a mutual 
effort." 

N. S. Rosenau, United Hebrew Charities, New 
York City : " There has been too much charity, and 
too littie justice." 

Mr. Loch: "The vagueness of the setUementand 
the exactness of the charity organization are cauaea 
of their success." 

Miss Lathrop: "The settlement stands for a free 
platform, for hospitality toward every man's honest 
thought honestly expressed." 

Hon, Robert Treat Paine, Boston: "The settle- 



Prof. Taylor: " The settlement is a plot of c 
mon ground where all sects, all classes, all ca 
may come together upon a iiaaia of comi 
humanity-" 

MlSB Lathrop: "1 sometimee think the useful- 
ness of a settlement may fairly l>e measured by the 
Dumber of non-reaident friends that can be rallied 
to help the work." 

Dean llodgea: "The boya of Rivlngton street In- 
stinctively recognized religion In the settlement 
when they said the ladies of theCollege settlement 
were ' some kind of alsters.' "' 

N. 8. Rosenau: "I believe that anyone who has 
the courage to Incarcerate himaelf in the arid 
wastes of Chicago or New York deserves more cou- 
ildence than we repose ordinarily In our friends." 

Miss Alice J. Mott, Faribault, Minn. : " It ia the 
'brother with one talent' who randera charltlea and 
correctiffli neceaaary. We neglect him until he 
docs aomi^thlng wrong, and thi'U he who ivould not 
keep in line has power to delay the whole proceB- 
aton. Tlifii lie becomes a personage and we spend 
ourselves upon him.*' . ' , 
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THE ROYAL WAY, 



All aoKPl lately came to me 

While lying on my bed . 
Host Bweetly hp comraiined with me 

ADil thl« l!i wliat lie Mid; 
•■ Be not content thyself to serve, 

Aadfortliyseirtollve. 
Bui rather follow Blm. who came 

PormenUlallfetoklTe. 
"The blensed l^ord and Master, He 

Who cume froni Heaven down. 
Has pointed out Ihls nay (or all 

Who liope lo <rlD [he crown . 



" No luy aside tby Eelflshness, 
Anil hopes (or slotbfDl ease. 
Tliattlioiimayst ever do those things 
Which shall tliy Master please. 



Settlement anb 'ttetflbborboo^ 



THE SUMMER KINDERGARTEN. 
1 Oppartunlt7 for Our Vrtenda to BbHt to t 



It was nitb great diBtress that we saw the suai- 
mer comiog od, aod remembered that with it must 
come ttie closiog of the eclivole and liindergartene 
and the coueequent turDihg out upon the streets of 
a horde of chlldrea, who could nut fail to be the 
worse for it at the end of the Idle Bumnier. With 
especial force came to us the bilteraesB of the 
itnowledge that the closing of our own kiadergar- 
ten would cast out our own crowd of little rrieods. 
Imagine, now, the delight with which we annouuce 
that just after the first of July we shall re ope d 
the kindergarten for July and August! 

Thtougb the deeply interested co-opcratlon of 
Mrs. Lucretia Willard Treat, of Grand liapids, one 
of the furemoBt kindergarten trainers in the coun- 
try, we are to have the services, gratis, of one of 
her best pupils. Miss Harriet Kraiise, who for two 
years has had charge of a kimiergarten at Hurley. 
Wis. Miss Krause comes to us July 1, without 
remuneration, upon our agreement to secure the 
amount necessary for ber living during those two 



months. When we say that (50 will be ample to 
keep open our bindergarten during the summer, 
securing the services of Hiss Krause, and probably 
of another trained worker who will pay ber own 
expenses, we feel sure that the response will be 
immediate. Is there not some one among our 
readers who will supply the whole $40 or tS*), 
upon our assurance that no unnecessary expense 
will be incurred, and that any balance will be de- 
voted to the expenses of the kindergarten in the 
coming year:; Gifts of any amount for this pur- 
pose, from one cent to the whole sum, wilt he most 
welcome, aud prom plueas will add value lo ttie gift- 
It Is aa emergency, too, in which kindergartncra 
with a month to spare for seltlemf nt work can be 
most useful. It Is a source of regret that our 
funds will permit us lo assume the support of only 
one at present, hut we will be glad to welcome 
every offer of volunteer assistance. Chicago C'om- 
inons will do no more precious work this year than 
to keep Its kindergarten open during the summer. 
To do it will need money and personal aid. Who 
will be the flrst to otler, however little? 



THE SUMMER OUTINGS. 



Every opportunity is seized to csrry out our pro- 
gramme of search for fresli air. Three deiigbtful 
outings have been enjoyed by the children of tbe 
kindergarten, the Little Women and the Girls' 
Friendly t'liib iiave been to Berwyn by invitation 
of friends tliere; the Glrla' Progressive Club is 
planning an outing at Olencoe. By groups and 
clubs and clasBes the young people are being 
taken out as opportunity offers. One neigbtwr 
with her child spent a memorable week with new- 
found friends in Dwigiit, Hi., the Settlemeut resi- 
dents making the selection and managing the de- 
tails at the Chicago end. 

Kspeciaily delightful was tbe reception given 
June 24 by the Nineteenth Century Literary Club 
of Oak Park to the Woman's Clubs of Hull House 
and Chicago Commons, on the grounds of Miss 
Starrett's school. Nothing could have been belter 
planned or more enjoyable, A pleasing programme 
of musical and literary seioctlons was given, and 
refreshments were served. A particularly happy 
feature was the furnishing of carriages by tbe Oak 
Park women, by means of which each of tbe visi- 
tors was given a ride through the beautiful suburb. 
The occasion was one which will not soon be for- 
gotten, and wiii give rise to cordial relations of 
which it would be imposible to overestimate tlie 
blessed consequences. 
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THE CHILDREN'S CONCERT. 

No InBiience exerted by the HettlemeDte upon 
their respective comrouaitieB iB more potent to 
elevate, reBne, refresh end unify than mu- 
Bic. Id American cities the great maBBes of 
people seldom or never hear any that le not di- 
rectly associated with the vice of aalooo or dance' 
hall, the demoralizing greed of advertJBliig, or thf- 
beggary of etreet-minBtrelay. The throngs which 
gather and listen by the hour wherever anytbtng 
that even Bounds like music Is within reach, makes 
one yearn to give American city populations what 
practically the whole populace of every toivD In 
Germany baa — the best music at nominal cost 
ProfeBBor Tomlins has demonstrated both the real- 
ity of thedemand for it and the practicability of sup- 
plying it In Chicago. The success of hla Hull 
House adult chorus and bis down-town children's 
chorus suggested the settlement choruses of both 
kinds conducted by MisB Hari Ilofer. At the Uni- 
versity of Chicago settlement, frequent concerts 
have beeu largely patronized. The children's cbo- 
ruBCBof the Northwestern University settlement and 
Chicago Commons closed their Brst season by com- 
bining to give a popular concert which proved to 
be a most encouraging success. Scandia Hall, the 
largest in our section of the city, was crowded by 
fully 1,400 of our own people, too large a propor- 
tion of whom were obliged to stand throughout, be- 
cause of Inadequate provision for seating. Three 
hundred children so brightened and beautified the 
stage, that the enthusiastic editor of t^randitia- 
Tiaii declared nothing so beautiful had ever been 
seen there. The children sang their Bougs with 
fine efFect, their friends, the luBtrumeutal and 
vocal soloists, generously assisted (hem, and their 
parents, brothers and sisters, neighbors and friends 
by their ten-cent admission fees enabled the 
choruses to cloee their Brst year practically on a 
self-supporting basis, with splendid promise of a 
still more successful season next winter. 

OUR CHILDREN'S SUNDAY 



The thirtieth anniverBary of the Sunday school of 
our neighboring Tabernacle church was Bttingly 
celebrated on the evening of Children's Sunday. 
The re-union of former superintendents, the stir- 
ring address of Majpr Whittle, the eminent evange- 
list, whose su peri n tendency helped shape the 
character of thousands of children, and the comple- 
tloD of the effort to raise the church debt made the 
occasion memorable. 

" What Is love but the death of the private, ex- 
clusive self, which cares foroone but self, and the 
birth of a newer, larger, richer self, which Includes 
the being and welfare of others? " — I'rm. Ili/i/e. 



THE GIRLS' PROGRESSIVE CLUB. 

One of the most enjoyable occasions In the 
history of the Settlement was the " party " 
given by some of the young people of the First 
Presbyterian church of Fitir View to the young 
women of the Girls' Progressive Oub. Social 
democracy whs a reality that evening, when the 
more favored young people of the pretty suburb 
gave of their best selves for the entertainment of 
these young women of our neighborhood. 

The Progressive Club has had a most prosperous 
year. Among the features of Its work reported that 
evening by Hiss Christiansen, secretary of the 
club, beside the regular educational clasaes and 
social occasions under its auspices, being the pur- 
chase and Arrangement of trimmingB for the 
Kindergarten Christmas tree, a Christmas party 
to their own friends, and an entertainment 
netting $40 for the benefit of the kindergarten. 
The Club has a visiting committee which calls 
on the sick and absent, and in every way seeks to 
foster warm friendship among the members. 

The one death during the year, removed one of 
the best and most faithful members, beloved by 
all. Uembers of the club, dressed in white, served 
as pail-bearers at her funeral. 



A SETTLEMENT WEDDING. 

Chicago Commons waives its usual rule of im- 
personality as regards the folk of the Settlement 
family, to extend cordial con gratulal Ions and 
good wishes to Kev. Herman F. Hegner and 
Miss Bertha Hofer, fellow residentB, who by 
the time this issue reaches Its readers will have 
become Mr, and Mrs. Hegner, their marriage 
being expected to take place at Gertrude House, 
Chicago, on Sunday, June 37. After a wedding 
trip in the West they will resume Settlement resi- 
dence and work In September. Mr. Hegner is a 
graduate of Chicago Seminary, who, aa the first 
head worker and a pioneer resident of Chicago 
Commons, did invaluable service in clearing the 
ground and inaugurating the work of the Settle- 
ment. As the city's ward inspector of streets and 
alleys he ministers of sanitary safety and bleBsing 
to a neighborhood formerly cursed with unutter- 
able filth and all that it entailed. Miss Hofer, since 
laBt fall, has been in charge of the Settlement kin- 
dergarten, bringing to it a full tr^nlng in the best 
schools here and abroad. Both Mr. and Mrs. Heg- 
ner will resume their regular service In September. 
In the meanwhile the InspectorBhlp will be In the 
hands of Robert E. Todd, of the Settlement resi- 
dents; the kindergarten, as detailed elsewhere, will 
be under the charge of Miss Harriet Kranse. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE, 1896. 



WOULD Dot the lawn about your house be a 
flue place for a lawn party for ona of the 
Settlement clubs? 

. ♦** 

THESE are BtiQing days in ttkeslumB of Chicago. 
There are Dumberleea women and children 
who never go a half mile from their stuffy tene- 

THE children of the Longwood Sunday school 
devoted their floral offerings on Children's Sun- 
day to brighten the lives and beautify the homes 
of 150of ourlittleneighborB, to each of whom a 
little living, growing, potted plant was given " In 
His name." 



IS THE SETTLEMENT A CHARITY? 

The Conference of Charities and Correction is to 
be congratulated upon opening ite doors to the 
social settlements, and it would not be too much to 
say that the settlement section wag nearly the moat 
Interesting In the Grand Kapida meeting. At the 
same time, the question arises, naturally, whether 
the settlement Is, after all, in any proper sense a 
charity— has it in reality any claim upon or place 
In a conference dealing chiefly with the dependent, 
the delinquent and the defective? There were those 
In the settlements who answered these questions 
promptly In the negative, and who in aome sense 
resented the inference that the settlement belonged 
in any way with the asylum, the prison and the 
orphanage. 

But there Is a point of view from which the social 
settlement not only would aeem properly placed in 
conference with the "charities," so called, but 
would aeem to deserve the chief place in such a 
gathering. If it be granted that to wrong social 



couditioQS are due many. If not most, of the ills the 
social flesh is heir to; if unfavorable environment 
ever foredamns a little child to moral deformity or 
destruction; tf abnormal relatiooa between wisdom 
and ignorance, good fortune and ill, progreea and 
poverty, between man and man, in short, ever give 
rise to social deformity, dependency, and delin- 
quency, then where is there a more fundamental 
reformative agency than the group of earnest 
workers who giee tlimn*(lvn in the cause of right 
relations, of moral uprightness In the dealings of 
man with man, than the social settlement which 
boldly foreshadows by the deed before our eyes, 
the day of normal fellowehip and normal aocial 
democracy, when man and man the whole world 

■■ Hhall hrlthers l>e. for a' that; " 
Prom this point of view, the social settlement is 
a charity In the best and noblest sense of that pre- 
cious word, and In the list of the names of those 
who love the I^ord, might, like Ben Adhem, who 
claimed only to love his fellow men, "lead all the 



A SURMOUNTABLE OBSTACLE- 

Chicago Commons desires more and more to be- 
come a place of training for those who aspire to do 
aettlement work, or to render social service in con- 
nection with churches or missions. To this end It 
hae already received Into residence, and expects 
to continue to receive, residents for a longer or 
shorter time who will take the opportunity, really 
a rare one, for the study of social conditions and 
methods of aocial service. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive and answer Inquiries looking to the tempo-a 
rary location with ua of workers desiring the aid 
that we can render In these directions. This in no 
way indicates a lessening of our constant prefer- 
ence for residents who will regard themselves as 
permanent, settling with us and participating so 
far as leisure permits in our work. The coat of 
living in Chicago Commons is so small that It Is 
well within the reach of anyone really desiring 
to enter the service. 

It is becoming increasingly common In thlscoun- 
try and abroad, for settlements to havescholarshlps 
of larger or smaller sumH, by means of whose aid 
students are enabled to reside in the settlement 
for a period of social study and service. Almost 
constantly are coming to us applications, which, if 
we had funds enabling us to grant tbeni, would In- 
sure the settling with us, for periods of from three 
summer months to several years, of students and 
workers whose aervlce would work incalculable 
benefit to them, to our community, and to the cause 
of social regeneration. As it is, we are at present 
able to receive only those who can support them- 
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selveB while with ub, aad txe thus obliged to eee 
able workers go past us to the Bettlementa better 
eodowed in this regard. 

So keenly do we feel this need that, without 
hesitation, we present It to the friends of Chicago 
ComoionB ftod lt« work, coafldent that Bomewhere 
ihere will arise a man — or woman!— with asocial 
faith broad enough to lead him, or her, to regard 
this call aa an Imperative one. 



WHAT a quantity of blessed capital lies idle In 
the carriages which all summer loDg aw^t 
in the city the return of owiierB from mountain and 
seashore ! What might it not mean of bleBBingto 
" him who gave and him who took," K a carriage 
should call at Chicago Commons once a week or 
oftener this summer, and take for a drive in the 
park some luTalld women shut inthia arid waste of 
beauty-leHs " clvllizallon ! " We should find joy in 
flndiog passengers for such a trip, as often ae the 
opportunity could arise. And It would add a 
hundred-fold to the value of such a gift. If the giver 
would come with it and add real personal welcome 
and hoapltalll; to the occasion. 



THERE ought to be wide Interest in the : 
of Prof. John R. Commons's Syracuse Bible 
Class, upon another page. It outlines a course of 
acUvity open to any church, and in connection 
with suggestions drawn from our article on "So- 
cial Studies in the Churches " may offer help to 
teachers of Bible classes In which the Interest 



IN the matter of scholarship, and support of 
workers, what could a young peoples' society 
do better, than to assume the support of a worker 
Id the Settlement? Hisstonarles are thus support- 
ed In the foreign field— why not in the foreign 
qaartcra of Chicago? 



IT seems likely that the meeting of the Industrial 
Economic Union will.be continued all e 
The unanimous protest of the men against the te 
poraiy closing of the meetings was emphatic 
dication of their enjoyment of them. 



OUR Sunday afternoon men's meeting con- 
tinues with unabated interest tlie discussion 
of various broader subjects of morals and pcu- 
DomicB. 



Ar.ARQE number of magazines have been sent 
to the Settlement, but are not In use because, 
they being in full volumes, it Is felt that it would 
be wasteful to have the numbers scattered and 
worn out separately. Who will help us In this 
matter by paying for the binding of one volume, or 



Stbe Itgbt SItetebes 



PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

[From PoUok-B ■■C«iiTBe of TImp."] 
It w»«. we oK-n, subject of mueh debstp. 
And wortlly men stood on opposing sliliw, 
Whetber the cup ot mortal lite had more 
o( Bour or sweet. Vain ijuestloii this, when asked 
Jn general lerms, and worlliy to l)e left 
Unsolved. It most was Bour. tlie drinker, not 
Tlie cup, we blame. Each In bltnselt tlie weans 
rossessed to turn tbe bitter sweet, tlie sweet 
To bitter. Hence, rrom out the sel(-sanie Fount. 
One nectar drank, another draughts ot gall. 
Hence from the self^same quarter ot the shy. 
One saw ten thousand angels took and smile: 
Another saw as many demons frown. 
One discord heard, where harmony Inclined , 
Another's ear. The swept was In the tuste. 
The beauty la the eye. and In the ear 
The melody; and In the man— for (ioil 
Necessity ot sinning laid on none — 
To tonn the taste, to purity the eye 
Andtunetheear.that all he lasted, saw. 
Or heard, might l>e harmonloDs. sweet and fair. 
Who would, might groan; who wontd. miglit sing tor ]oy 



In no way Ib the vride interest in the work for 
which Chicago Commons stands more clearly In- 
dicated than in the ciaases of people who in in- 
creasing number contribute toward Its support. 
Tbe following letter, for instance, is only one of 
many of the same sort received from day to day, 
enclosing small amounts which are administered 
in our work as a sacred trust for those whom we 

Eaht MA('HI,\h, .Mr.. June 19. IKK. 
Graliam Taiilor. I4n IforOi Unbm St.. Chicago, III: 

Dear Mir:— Though our resources are not large and Chi- 
cago 1b tar away, we wish to have a part In the Kervlre be*ng 
accnmpllslied hy yourself and co-workers at Chlvago Com- 
monH, Living here In the midst of wooded hills and llelds 
of dowers, we feel that there should be a deep sense of 
Christian sympathy and lore between us and those boys 
and girls near your home, whose outward land perhain In. 
ward) surroundings are so dllferent. In ttils yeur. at least, 
we wish to have a sliare In the " Chicago Commons " work. 
Inclosed you will Dud post oince order (or which plenBe 
■end us a shareholders' certlflcate. 

Very Irnlyyours, Hrkkv L. Tai.i«>t, 

Treasurer Coogregattonal V. P. S. C. E, 
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In the OTorlB ot Settlemcnte. 



AS He ■' DWELT AMONIl I 

Mn. A. D, T. Whitney In 



>. I»8 



Rfkl FoIkH ■ 
neni mrthod of dtwl- 
iDK wUli the probleoi of povrrlTi 

"Too »«.- will LDrlarlDa. slttlnR down In ■ chklr 
by tbcwlDdDW.othen'iipUrt^iaihliilown thmtrolks 
Irmve and give Dp ■>■ ttaa Lord might have lertand 
give up the world, ticcausp there waa dirt' and wlck- 
edneRB In Itl— onlr he didn't. There'* phtreo where It 
alD't Kenleel nor jet respn^tahle to live; and ao thoar 
phicc* grow inore dliireapee Cable fmrg day. Thry'rp 
left to themnelirea. What I think la. they hadn't 
onght l«be. There'a one I'luan spot down there, now. 



o live I 



, (hat'x 



nebodTonKht to atart another, even If It la onlj a 
little one. Somebody onsht to ]aat bo there and 
LITE, and ahow -em how, Jut aa t took and ahowed 
Mr*. Scarop, an<l »be-a been lUlns rver ainco, Inatead 
of aeratchlnir alone- If tomv of them folks had a 
clean. derenC neighbor to (o to aee— lo drink lea 
with, iwr'-aBd waa to ratrh an Idea of her dilnKaand 
dolDKa. why. 1 believe there would be more of 'em 
rieaned up, TO» know. They'd get aomr kind o( an 
loD and a hope. 'Taln't enough tor ladlea— 






what I-Ti 



>e down there of a Fridays and teach and 
talk awhile, and then ko home to Sammlt street and 
Republic avenne. and take np THBIB life acaln 
where they left It off. that la joat aa different aa 
hntven I* from t'other plwe. Bomehody'a got to eome 
right flown OCT of beaveu, and bring the lite In, and 
live It amongat them mlaerable folks, aa the Lord 
Jeaua Chrltt rame and did. And It's borne In upon 
me BtroDg and clear, that that's what's got to be bo- 
fore all'a righted. And ao— for a little plere of It. 
and a little Indlvldaal atump— I m going to awarm 

WESTMINSTER HOUSE. BUFFALO. 
Among the cbeery reports from settleaienta 
sbowiiig & good year's work, nooe Is more aatlsrac- 
tory than that of WestmlDster House, 434 Adams 
street. Buffalo, N. Y. This settlement was opened 
in September, 1894, to pursuance of the desire of 
Westminster Presbyterian Cburcb, located in the 
" boulevard " section, to fulfill ite deeply-felt niix- 
siun to the distant needier population. The neigh- 
tiorhood is predominantly German. The first year's 
work closed with a great need of larger quarters, 
and now four cottages — one entirely d<'w, all Ihor- 
ougbly renovated — are In use. There are nine res- 
ident workers, and the list in the report Includes 
fourteen non-resident "visitors." The .departments 
of work Include a kindergarten, with an average 
attendance of forty-five; a Sunday afternoon " chil- 
<Iren's hour," a kitchen garden, sewing school, 
working girls' clubs, boys' clubs, the " East Side 
Iteform Club," reading room, circulating library, 
classes, baths, penny provident savings fund, 
diet kitchen, housekeepers' club and relief depart- 
ment. A house-to -bouse visitation was, the report 
says, the most valuable feature of the year's work. 



"The spirit of Westminster llouee, altbougb decid- 
edly undenominational. Is unnilstakably Christian, 
and the people know It and feel it. The settle- 
ment is working to ' give life and to give It more 
abundantly' In the spirit of Jesus Christ, and in 
Hie way, rather than In the conventional way of the 
churches." 

FEATURES OF WHITTIER HOUSE. 

Whltlier House, .Jersey City, Issues ite second an- 
nual report with pardonable pride, and each of Its 
orgsnicatlons presents a full statement of work. 
Tbe repuTt of the head worker. Hiss Cornelia F. 
Bradford, is especially clear and refreshing. "It 
has been said," she writes, " that in Wblttler House 
we never hear about ' bridging the chasm,' for we 
really know none to bridge," 

The report presents a number of novel features; 
for instance, two outside neighbors are Invited each 
week to dine; once a month tbe adults of tbe 
neighborhood are Invited to an entertainment. 
The work Includes the usual features, and also a 
very flouriehing tiewsboy's club, a mother's club, 
whose report shows a splendid year's work, and an 
" advanced kindergarten club," which takes up the 
work where the kindergarten leaves olT, and sup- 
plements the ordinary teaching of the public 
school. "The little children play in our yard; tbe 
fathera and mothers come to our house for sympa- 
thy, friendship and hope; the boys and girls, the 
young men and women, fill our clubs and classes, 
have their parties and entertainments and call 
Whlttier House their very own." 

NORTHWESTrRN UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 

"Circular No. 6," of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity settlement, Chicago, is just issued, dated June, 
1896. This settlement, the second to be established 
in Chicago, "has endeavored to keep close lo the 
ideaie and methods which have characterized the 
movement in Great Britain and In this country." A 
clever and characteristic paragraph from the circu- 
lar would be appropriate in almost any settlement 

"Probably In a personally conducted tour of the 
Sixteenth Ward one would see more of the life of 
the common people of foreign lands than the aver- 
age tourist sees abroad. Id a tour of this ward one 
can be personally conducted through Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Germany, Italy ani^ 
Ireland; can worship with these peoples In their 
national cliurches, with worship conducted in their 
native tongue. One can attend their schools, taught 
also in the mother tongues, or visit the shops of the 
various natioualitiee and compare the business 
ability of Jew and gentile. One can sip wine with 
the Italians in an Italian wine shop, or beer with 
the Germans In the German saloons, or whisky 
with the Irishman at his political headquarters, or 
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ODc can dine at a Polish, Daniah, Swedish or Ger- 
man restaurant on the favorite dishes of these peo- 
ples, and study their manners and customs and 
dresB at close range." 

Id addition to its good report, the circular bravely 
sets forth a list of needs, including: A large hall, 
a gymDasium, industrial equipment, better reading 
room faciliiiea with coffee-house attachmems, 
money for college classes, Bcholarshlps for Settle- 
ment work, all of which, as In the case of the par- 
agraph above, might be added to the report of any 
ttettlement's work. 

HULL HOUSE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

A diatinctlve feature of settlement work, for 
which it is a pleasure to give Hull House the 
credit, is the summer school at Rockford College, 
now in its flftli year. It is an outgrowth of the 
College GxteosiOD classes at Hull House, and for 
four years, by the courtesy of the college faculty, 
this summer school has been held. The college is 
aituated on twenty acres of ground on the banks of 
the Rock river at Rockford, 111- It has been pos- 
sible to canibiae the pleasures of a vacation wiib a 
slight routine of morning study and afternoon 
reading. Stress is laid upon the outdoor study of 
botany and birds, but the college collections and 
laboralories are open to the students, and lectures 
take the place of excursions on rainy days. There 
are the tiest of opportunities for tennis and boat- 
ing- Two row boats on the Rock river are at the 
disposal of the students. Students are received for 
two or three weeks or for the whole term. Prefer- 
ence is given to Hull House students, but the 
school is open to others. The regular expenses of 
the school, including board and tuition, are fR a 
week for women. Men are received for $3 a week> 
exclusive of lodging. Comfortable rooms may be 
obtained near the college. For furtlier information 
address Miss Ellen G. Starr, Hull House, 336 Souih 
Halsted Street, Chicago. 

CHICAGO UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 

The Seitleim 1,1 /hd'eliitot the Chicago University 
settlement, suspended pul>licatlon for the summer 
with the isttue of May. It is published by the 
" Excelsior Club" of young men, and ia a very 
creditable piece of work. It summarizes the life 
of the active settlem- itC of which it Is a part, its 
list of clubs and other department?, including the 
Excelsior Club, Library Club, Unlly Gub, Chil- 
dren's Hour Club, Columbian Guards, Young 
Citizens, Eingsley Club, Ivy Leaf Clul>, Women's 
Club. Agasslz Club, Culture Club, Melody Club, 
Monday Night Club, Penny Providence Savings 
Bank, Orpheus Choral Union, DUpensary, Sunday 
Concert, and Polish Socie^ for Intellectual Culture. [ 



SOCIAL STU DIES IN CHURCHES. 

Among the cheering signs of the fulfillment of 
the social mteslon of the churches are the edu- 
cational classes springing up within many of them 
for the study of the social application of Chris- 
tianit}'. For instance, the yoiing men's Bible class 
In the First Congregational church of Evanston, 
taught iiy Tliomas P. Ballard, has read and dis- 
cussed, chapter by chapter, Strong's " The New 
Era." The business men's Bible class of the First 
Congregational church, Detroit, Midi., led by Mr. 
Catner, Jr., has pursued a year's study of " Topics 
Concerning the Church in Its Relation to Society 
or Christianity Applied to the Problems of 
Society." Ita very suggestively helpful little 
pamphlet contains the topic of each study, the 
Scripture selection bearing upon it, the sub-lopics 
into which the subject is divided, and blank spaces 
for notes. Among these topics are the following: 

Is the laboring man In the Church! Divorce, or- 
ganized charily, Can a man follow the Spirit and 
precepts of tlie New Testament and succeed in 
modern business life? International arbitration, 
Sunday labor, the social evil, prison reform. 
Is the relijsion of Christ socialistic? Child labor, 
Has the Church a duty to perform relative to 
municipal government! Church taxation. How 
shall we Americanize the children of (he foreign 
populationsr The young men and women who 
come to the city from the country, how can the 
Church reach them? Are our Church mllltarj- com- 
panies UDchriatian! Is modem Cbrisdanlly ap- 
proaching more nearly the standard of Christ's 
teaching? What should be the attitude of the 
Church to the sale of litjuor? 

The Young People's Club of Central church, 
Chicago, for the study of Current Social Problems, 
taught by the pastor. Dr. N, D. Hillis, proposed as 
topics: The duty of the church in relation to 
social problems; Christianity and the progress of 
the working classes; the problem of belter hous- 
ing; the problem of poverty; the liquor iiuestion; 
the problem of sneating: the social settlements; 
tlic problem of child life and rescue; the problem 
of woman's place and influence; the co-operative 
movement; commonwealths, ideal and actual; 
Plato's Itepubllc; Moore's Utopia: Bacon's new At- 
lantis; Morris' news from nowhere, etc.; how can 
we make ours the city of God. 

At the First Congregational churciL of Elgiu, 
111., the Young Men's League announced a series 
of Sunday evening services for the consideration 
i.f " The Industrial Problem in the Light of the 
Teachings of .lesus," Itev. Mr. Seldeu, the pastor,, 
speaking on the following topics: The reign of 
the common iieople; unsatisfactory features in the 
present Industrial situation: proposed remedies for 
present evils; the solution of Jesus. 
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from Sociological Class 'Rooms. 



AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

The DepHrtmeDt of Sociology Id Syracuse Tni- 
veraity waa [oaugurated in the rail of 1695, Prof. 
John R. Commons in charge. Students who elect 
couraea Id this departnieiit are required to prepare 
tbemBelveB tn biology, political ecooomy, log^c and 
history, by at least a year's study ia each of these 
subjects. A course in Municipal Afl^rs Is given 
through the year, including the political organlzB- 
tioD of American and European cities, local tax- 
ation, municipal mouopolieB and services, and the 
social functions of city government. The introduc- 
tory course in sociology. In the fall term, with 
primitive society, takes up In the winter social 
classes and castes, using Warner's " American 
Charities," Ferri's "Criminal Sociology," and a 
study of heredity in connection with ihe biological 
department. The course closes with Kirkup's 
"History of Socialism " and Kidd's " Social Evolu- 

An advanced course in sociology compares- the 
sociological theories of various writers and schools, 
ancient and modem, developing specially the rela- 
tions between politics and economics. 

Advanced «nd graduate students are organized 
for research In economical nnd sociological semi- 
nars. Some of the subjects Investigated are child 
saving, woman's work, public and prlvaie water 
works, liquor legislation, the unemployed, factory 

A Philosophical Club, to which the best students 
are admitted. Is composed of instructors In philos- 
ophy, sociology, biology, economics and history, 
and Is Investigating the problems of mental and 
moral evolution. 

In all the courses practical Inquiries are assigned 
to students in the city of Syracuse, concerning such 
matters as assessed and true s'alues of property, 
friendly visiting with the associated charities, the 
liquor business, workmen's homes, building assocl- 

Besides the stated instruction in the departments, 
the students during the past year listened to lec- 
tures and informal talks by liev. S. W. Hike, Sec- 
retary of the American Divorce Heform I-eague, on 
The Family; Mias lieleu Dudley, of Denison 
House, Boston, and Hiss .Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, on Social Settlements; Mr. Bheem 
Koy, a native of India, and Rev. W. D, Hazen, a 
misslonBry, on the Caste System and Social Condi- 
tions in India: J. Takaki, Ph.D., at Toklo, on the 
.Japanese Banking and Currency System; E. W. 
nemip, Ph.I),, six lectures on Money and Kankliig: 
Mr. Henry Lloyd, of Boston, on the social and In- 



dustrial activities of foreign cities; Prof, George 
OuDton, on the Economic Aspects of Trusts, Bve 
lectures; Prof. Blodgett, Superintendent of Syra- 
cuse schools, on School Administration; Mr, J. P. 
Bishop, of the Syracuse Bureau of Labor and Char- 
ities, on Charity Organizations and Investigations; 
and others. Visits were also made by Instructors 
and classes to the Children's Home, the Peniten- 
tiary, the State School for the Feeble Minded, and 
other local institutioDB. In each of these visits the 
superintendent In charge gives a practical discus- 
sion of the problems with which he is dealing. 



On invitation from the pastor. Rev. E. N. Pack- 
ard, Professor Commons has recently organized a 

class in the Sunday School of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church for the study of social problems. 
The class meets at 12 o'clock, immediately follow- 
ing church cervices, in the chapel. As Plymouth 
church is centrslly located, a large attendance is 
secured from various churches and citizens. The 
class has taken up first the question of liquor leg- 
islation, opening with a remarkable discussion 
upon the Haines' Tas Law, by Juii^-e Korthrup, of 
the State Statutory Hevlslon CommiBsion. Physi- 
cians have talked uponthe physiological and hered- 
itary characters of alcoholism, and Professor Com- 
mons has given a hlBtory and comparison of 
legislation In various countries. It is intendf d to 
proceed from this question to various other social 
and political problems, enlisting specialist talent 
and opening up a free platform for all candid 



Hmong tbc Koofte. 



PROF. HERRON'S LATEST WORK. 

.lust from the press '•! Thomas T. Crowell & Co., 
Prof. Oeorge D. Herron's latest book, "Social 
Meaning of Religious Eiperiencea," Is already 
aitracting wide attention. The contents o[ Ihe 
volume is a lourse of six lecture sermona, deliv- 
ered byPn>f. Ilerron In the autumn of last year 
before the Chicago Commons School of Social 
Economics, and alterwards at Sbawmut Congrega- 
tional church, Boston, and it was the opinion of 
those who heard these lectures, as it probably will 
be of those who rend them in the permanent book 
form, that they are thus far Prof. Herron's best and 
most constructive work. The volume is tenderly 
dedicated to the memory of the late Rev. John P. 
Coyle, D.D, The scope and temper of the book 
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■re vol! Indlcmted la the titles of the cbaptera: 
I. Tbe Affections ai Sooi&l EnerglM.. 
IL EoodoidIcs BDd BellgloD. 

III. The Leadenblp of Hoclal FsJtli. 

IV. Bepeotuiiw uDto Service. 

V. MalerlBl World antt Social Serncfl. 

VI. The Appeal ot Redemption to Progresi. 

Iq these lectures, as In all hie work, appeftts 
Prof. Herron's paaalonate coDTictlon of the reality 
of Ood'B preaence Id tbe social moyements of our 
time, and of the inevitable trend toward social 
democracr. The book Is one to stir the feellags to 
action, and that will be a cold heart In which his 
trumpet call to service arouses at least do throb of 
desire. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, ISmo 
cloth, I .7S). 

HOUSING OF TH€ WORKING PEOPLE. 
The Eighth Sp«clal Report ot the CommlssiODer 
of Labor for 1896, dow available for distribution. 
Is Prof. E. R. L. Gould's volume on "The Housing 
of the WorklDg People." It is a volume of almost 
unique value In Its Held. Tbe Inquiry made by 
Dr. Oould, under the suspicea and direction ot the 
Labor Bureau, is exceedingly eihaustlve, dealing 
with sanitary laws and building regulations In this 
and Enropean countries, with rent collBCting and 
other agencies for improving the housing of the 
poor, and Including searching investigation into 
tbe details ot this class of bouse building and 
management in the United States, Great Britain, 
Prance, Germany, Tlolland, Sweden and Denmark. 
Copiously illustrated with plans, diagrams, eleva- 
tions, and with clear and detailed descriptions, the 
volume will be of Immense value, not only to so- 
ciological students, but to sanitary engineers and 
architects. There is also a highly Interesting and 
useful chapter on " Model Lodging Houses," de- 
scribing among other things the famous municipal 
lodging houses of London, Glasgow, Huddersfleld 
■nd Liverpool. EspeclBlly enlightening also are 
tbe chaptera on " Economic and Ethical Aspects," 
and the final chapter of " Conclusions." While, as 
the book Itself says, academic discussions have no 
place in such a report, and the text Is one of exact 
and dispassionate statistical .Inquiry, the report 
cannot be read without deep Intereel, rejoicing 
that so much has been and is being done, and great 
bopefulnesi that the day of substantial betterment 
on all hands is near. 

In Goonfctlon nith this report, mention Is timely 
ot the Labor Bureau's bl-montlily Bulletin, the 
fourth Issue of which Is just at hand. The aim of 
the BuZMi'n is to report tbose things more transient 
than would find place In the more formal reports 
of Uie Department, and, what is more Important, to 
make more prompt and constant mention ot im- 



portant matt«rs In this field than would be possi- 
ble In tbe reports. The fourth number, dated 
June, contains essays on " Industrial Communities, 
Chapter III.," by W. P. Wlllonghby, of the De- 
partment (begun in the third number), and "The 
Sweating System," by Henry While, General Sec- 
retary of the United Garment Workers of America. 
There are also digests of the Labor Reports of 
Haseachusettr, Missouri and Utah, of the New 
York and Calltomia annual reports on savings, 
building and loan asBociations, of the decennial 
census ot Kansas, of several important foreign 
statistical publications,and, perhaps moat valuable 
of all, a summary of decisions of courts affecting 

LIST OF LABOR REPORTS. 

In this connection a list of tbe reports of the 
United States Labor Bureau since Its establishment 
In 1686 will be Interesting. They may ordinarily 
be obtidned upon application addressed to "The 
Commissioner of Labor, Washington, D. C.:" 
Annual. 



1888. First. Marriage and Divorce. 

18»i. Second, LatM>r Laws Ot Various States and Terrlto- 



18»3. Fourth. Comp\ilBory Insii 
■"" "'"'i. The Oolheobure S; 

, .1. The PhoBphatBlnuuslry lilt.. . . 

IBM. Seveotli. Tlie aiunm of tireat CItlaa (BsltliDi 

Chicago. New York. FliUadelplilaj . 
ISSB. ElgWh. Housing ot the Working People. 

The sixth and seventh annual reports on the 
" Cost of Production," in the iron, steel, coal, tex- 
tile and glass manufacturing trades are ot unique 
value, containing as they doexhausdve inquiry into 
the incomes and detailed expenditures of opera- 
tives In these trades, and affording intonnatlon as . 
to the life of working families not to be obtained 
elsewhere. The first special report on Marriage 
and Divorce has gone Into a second edition, which 
is even now well on toward exhaustion. The 
fourth annual on Working Women and the seventh 
special on Slums of Great Cities are classics In 
their field. 



It is a pleasure to call attention to the stirring 
article In Tlit Kindergarten Magazine for June, 
on " Vacation Schools," by Miss Sadie American, 
whose efforts have dons so much to introduce the 
idea to Chicsgo, and to whom, more than to any 
other one person, anything In the way of fulfill- 
ment of that Idea this year will be due. 
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Chicago Commons 

A MontAiy Record of Social Settlement Life and Work. 



CHICAGO, JULY, 1898. 



THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN. 



Youngsters of the Chicago Commons Kindefsrarten Upon One of Their Picnk Trips to 
the Suburban ReUs and Woods. 



IN ACCORDANCE wltb tbe request of many frienda, this photograph from the Haj lasue, which is 
now exhaueMd, is reprinted with its ezplanatoir paragraph. The picture ie a typical one, and 
the whole Btor}' Ib told in the ezplauatory headline. The occasiou upon which the picture was taken 
was reall; the second outing of the spring, for in happy parties they had been once to Union 
Park, and had feasted with unmitigated delight for an hour upon beauties approiimatlDg in their 
mindB those of Heaven. Imagine, then, the ecetacy of a whole day In the orchard of Hr. and Mra. 
Belknap'a beantiful place at Oak Parle I Eighty-aeven of these little ones enjoyed thus every hour of the 
12th of Hay, and marked it In memory as a "beginning of days." The kind friends who planned the 
ouUng fnmished also tnnsportaUon out and back, and a bountiful lunch in tbe midday hour, (11 of which 
contributed for tbe little folks a day of untamlBhed ecstacy. They came home with great armfule of green 
weeds, In the effort to perpetuate thus one of the occasions, far too few for these little children of the ci^, 
when close to Mother Nature's heart they may drink in tbe sights and Bounds of fairyland, and refresh 
their hungry eonls through communion, such as only children and tbe childlike can know, with tbe great 
unwritten, unrestricted Word of Qod. For an infinitesimal cost it has been possible thus to do more toward 
tbe brightening of these lives than one day's time could do in almost any other way. This has been tbe 
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FOR 'A THAT I 



<d knlgbt, 



A prince eui n 

A maiquli, duKe aoa a' EBU; 
But aa hoaeat nuu'B sboon hll might ; 

Ciude taltb, hfe mauiui fa' tbal ! 
For a' tbat. and a' Ibat, 

Tbeir dlgnltlei. aad a' tbat, 
The pllh o' seose Mid pride & worUi, 

Are hWier nuks than a' that. 
Then let lu pray that come It may, 

Ai eome IC wtU Cor a' that, 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth 

May bear the gree,' and a' that; 
For a' that, and a' that 

It'a coming yet, for a' that, 
That nuui to mail, the nrld o'er 

Shall brothers be, tor a' tbat. 

—Robert Bum*, lad two Dtmt nf 

" Honal PoTMirtu- " 

■ Btar the grte—be decidedly Tlctor. 



THE SOCIAL PROPAGANDA- 



Held Notes of tfie Tcatcra Suauner Scbooh and 
Chatibuiquaa. 






Tbe growth of social coDBclouBDess aod culture 
Is nowbere more apparent thau Id the numerous 
summer aasembllea for popular educatioD. The 
attendance and attention given to clasaes for the 
study of the social teachings of the Bible and to 
courses of lecturea on the Labor Movement and 
other branches of social economics are slmplj 
astonishing, even to one in constant personnl con- 
tact with the growing lutereats In these directions. 
The new movement seems to be In solution every- 
where, needing only a point to precipitate upon. 
While prevalent among all ciasseB, it Is noteworthy 
that the women of the West seem to have a greater 
degree of social Interest and Intelligence than any 
other class of the population. This is largely due 
to the woman's clubs which have grown so rapidly 
even In tbe agricultural states, that they seem to 
be well-olgh omnipresent. For fifteen years the 
Woman's Social Science Clab of Kansas has done 
a splendid educational and social work for the 
womanhood of that great commonwealth. When 
a bright woman was known to be living on some 
lonely ranch or in an isolated town she was Invited 
to the meeting of this club, which, for wider use- 
fulness, though at the inconvenience of the major- 
ity of its members, has been held in every quarter 
of the state. When necessary, her traveling ex- 
penses were paid, that she might take part In dis- 
cussion or read her first paper. Thus there came 



to be little groups of women in every county, gath- 
ered around leaders who received their training in 
this way; so that when the State Club federal«d 
the local ceotets there were found to be quite a 
thousand members. Since women have the muni- 
cipal iuflrage In Kansas the slgnldcance of this 
social training is great, and its effect is In plain 
sight. So effectually is the prohibitory law en- 
forced, for example, in Ottawa, and to so high an 
Ideal has the social order been raised, that Its pop- 
ulation of 8,000 people require but one policeman 
by day and another at nightl The Jail stands 
empQ* most of tbe time, and no grand jury has 
been neceasary during ten years. 

Discueatiia tee chdbch's himistrt. 
So great was the demand for teaching on social 
topics at the Chautauqua Assembly that the writ- 
er's eighteen appointments grew to thirty during 
the ten days of his visit, special conferences being 
requested by the young women college gradu- 
ates and undergraduates, by public school teach- 
ers and superintendents, by pastors, fifty of 
whom, representing various denominations, were 
present eageriy discussing the social aspects of 
their own and the Church's ministry. So many 
were the inquiries regarding the topics of each 
lecture that a question hour was held every even- 
ing, and drew nearly as many people as the lec- 
ture. One of the most interesting features of this 
experience was the conference with the men in the 
Santa F6 railway repair shops, where, at the noon 
hour, foremen, mechanics and laboring men, 
grouped around tbeir great machines, listened to 
the discussion of the motive and the methods of 
the Latior Movement. The social spirit of the 
occasion found no more beautiful expreBsion than 
In the noon concert given In these shops by the 
orchestra, who, as members of the Musicians' 
Union of Kansas City, volunteered this token of 
fraternity to their brother workingmen. Dr. Qun- 
saulus well exclaims, "Give me a Kansas audi- 

INTEREST IR NEBSABEA. 

In Nebraska, at the Crete Assembly, the same 
Interest manifested itself In similar ways. The 
note- books, the demand for bibliography, the refer- 
ences to books read, the study of Labor CommiB- 
sioner Wright's Chautauqua text book, entitled 
"The Industrial Evolution of tbe United States," 
the Intense Interest in tbe story of tbe rise and pro- 
gress of the Labor Movement through tbe past six 
hundred years of English history, all bore evidence 
of tbe deepening social consciousness of the naUon 
and the growing social Intelligence of these great 
Western states. Tbe tremendous moral earnest- 
ness with which social aspects of the coinage 
question were discussed, not only by such repre* 
sentative debaters as Hon. John P. Irish, the 
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«flective ftdTocat« of the gold etaodard, aod the 
bdUlant Mr. Bryui, PrealdeDtlal candidate of the 
silver aentlment, but also by all clastes of the peo> 
pie themselves, was a revelation toan Ea«tammao. 
Whatever may be thought of the economic princi- 
ples Involved, no man can g^nsay the candor, 
ability, depth of conviction and manly spirit with 
which the contending views are heldanddiscnraed. 
The naUon has Utile to fear from this great awak- 
ening of sach a citizenship to active participation 
In Its economic development and legislation. 

LABOB H&ETINGB AT DB3 UORjEB. 

The large city constituency that I>eB Moines sup- 
plies to the new Iowa Midland Chautauqua was no 
exception to the prevailing popular Interest In the 
same themoH. The many appointments for their 
discussion on the grounds did not prove sutBclent, 
and invitaUoas poured from the city for the repe- 
tition of some of the addresses or presentation of 
other phases of the subject. Conferences were 
held with three churches, the social economic sec- 
tion of the Woman's Club and the Trades and 
Labor Assembly. 

On Sunday night the great Calvary Tal>emacle 
held a large audience of workingmen and women, 
.among whom were many business and professional 
men, bankers and employers of labor, who seemed 
to listen with equal Interest to the discussion of 
labor and religion and what was common to both. 
The following evening the Invitation of working- 
men to meet them in their Trades and Labor As- 
sembly ball was accepted for ihe purpose of an 
informal conversational conference over the ways 
and meansof making the most and the best of their 
labor unions. 

There, for three hours, the men listened to the 
platnest talk and the frankest criticism. Tbey 
appreciated the best that the speakers had to offer 
And applauded the reading of Arnold Toynbee's 
most conciliatory pleadings. One of their nnmber, 
an old English miner, made the most telling speech. 
lUdlculing the worklngmen'a subserviency lo party, 
by which his old-countrymen had been keptcrylng 
to this Tory lord, " pick us up," and to that Liberal 
commoner, "pick us up," and by which American 
workingmen were still crying "HcElnley, pick us 
up," "Bryan, pick us up," the " old-man-eloquent" 
thundered out, "It's time to pick ourselves upl" 
and sgaln, " The man that can't master the week's 
wages he earns won't master the movement for 
more." The Tabernacle pastor, himself a gradu- 
ate from an English coal mine, and one of the 
most heroic of American city mission workers with 
Parkhurst in New York, alone in Omaha, and sin- 
gle-handed in Des Hoines.made a rousing plea tor 
the brain-power of the workingmen to be applied 



BEOIHINO A NEW EPOCH. 

One of the leading editors of the city, who had 
been keenly interested throughout, declared It to 
have lieen one of the most tnjoyable and profltable 
evenings he had ever passed, and predicted that 
this meeting would prove to have begun a new and 
inestimably Important educational movement for 
the people of Des Moines. One of the trades 
unionists Immediately turned his prophecy into 
history by moving that the flrst of a series of such 
meetings be held in two weeks, and that the editor, 
minister and the old miner be Invited to address it. 
With a vim it was so voted, and with liand-shaklng 
all around the new brotherhood adjourned to meet 
many a time thus to pray, 

" that oome II may. 



FOREIGN MISSIONS AT HOME. 

BascmblJiaaa of tba Social BatUsmenti to mtaioamrj 



[Itlslnaccordance with special request that we publish 
bekiwthe Eubitance ot an article by fief. J. D. Davis. D.D., 
ot KyoM, Japan, originally printed In Che Chicago AOwuiee. 
ResretUng Ibac our limits of spacs prevent Its quotation hi 
loll, we still believe that the gUt at It will do much toward 
explaining and arousing Interest In the loclal settlement. 

Ed. GHlCAaOCOHMOMS.) 

Never before was there a nation with so much 
foreign missionary work to be done within its 
own borders as our own; and unless It is done we 
shall not long rem^n a nation. It Is only the 
fact that there are proportionally so many more 
to do this work at home than there are among 
the nations that know not Christ, that consti- 
tutes an unanswerable call to any workers to 
leave our own shores. 

But It is not alone the millions who have come 
to its shores from other lands who need to ht 
touched and vlvlBed with the love and life of 
Christ and made meet tor citizenship in a free 
republic and In the kingdom of God on earth and in 
heaven. Thereare also within our borders millions 
who, though American born, are forgetful of, or 
estranged from, the great principles of Chris- 
tianity which are really the foundation of oar 
nation. The dzty-five millions of the United 
States are divided today into two nearly equal 
parts; the church-goers, who are nearly all 
gathered Into the church ae members, and the 
non-church-goers, who are largely estranged from 
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A promiaeot putorof & Urge up-town church 
in a cit7 not a tbousaod miles from Chicago, re- 
•ently aUd to the writer, that, although hia church 
was working In two mlggiOQ Sabbath BcbooU In 
the dMarted quarters of the clt7, there was not 
one-tenth enough work to keep hU large church 
In a healthy condition. 

Ib there not a more excellent waj? Haj we 
not learn something from foreign mission meth- 
ods, and Introduce them at home, especially in 
our large ciliesT The writer was profoundly Im- 
pteMed with the Importance of doing tble, during 
a recent vlMt to the Chicago Commons or social 
settlement of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
at 140 North Union street, near Milwaukee avenue, 
of which Prof. Graham Taylor Is warden. 
etifiLAR TO xieeiONS. 

I was particularly Impressed with the similarity 
of methods In this settlement and those In foreign 
lands. Our foreign misslonaiy boards do not 
send men and women simply to itinerate, to open 
mission schools on the Sabbath, or to preach here 
and there among the millions. 

All this has Its value, but It is merely twfaet 
work as compared with the InBuence and the 
results which come from the establishment of a 
Christian home in the midst of the people, and 
the throwing of that home open to the people, 
inviting them into It, making them feel at home 
there, having nothing too Dice or too sacred for 
them to see and touch. 

It took some grace for a lady of my acquaint- 
ance to have a chief, on one of the Mlcroneslao 
Islands, come Into the bright, new home of the 
missionary, being clothed in little else than a 
fresh coat of oil, and lie down to try the bed and 
leave the oily Imprint of his form upon her new 
white coonterpane; but such forbearance and love 
aa that helped to win this chief and that Island 
to Christ. 

Twenty years ago the writer entered the old 
capital city, Kyoto, In Japan; oure the first 
missionary family to live there. We were In the 
mldsl of a people who were bitterly opposed to 
Christianity. But our house was thrown open to 
them, and they were invited to come. Neither 
myself nor my dear companion was ever too 
busy to welcome them, talk with them and show 
them everything of Interest in the house. They 
were always seated in our best chairs, in our best 
room. More than 2,000 came thus into our home 
during the flrst year we were In the ci^. Each 
of our three little children was a missionary, the 



center of interest and attraction to all who called. 
I have always regarded the Influence of such a 
Christian home in Japan aa worth more (or the 
cause of Christ there than all the direct work 
which the missionary can do outside of IL 

THE NEEDED ADDITIOH. 

Why cannot more such missionary work as thift 
be done among the masses In large citleef With- 
out remitting anything which is being done by 
visitation, by mission schools and mission churches, 
cuinot this be added, and is not this necessary to 
make the other eflorts succeed? Are there not 
those among the uptown Christians whom God is 
calling to move back down town, to form centers 
of Christian love and life, ganglia, as it were, 
which shall make more living and effective the 
weaker and more interrupted eflortsT Are there 
not many thousands massed together In our great 
cities who are almost untouchsd by any influences 
from Christian homes, who regard the church as 
their enemy, and who can be reached in no other 
way so well, If at all, save as Christian families 
show them that they love them enough to come 
and put their homes and their hearts among them 
and win them, being willing to sufler with them, 
weep with them, rejoice with them, and thus put 
the heart of Christ, the Christ who is with ua, 
alongside of them and win themf Even our 
Savior ate with publicans and sinners. 

There are suburban towns round Chicago which 
are called •* Saints' Rests." Should the stents rM 
in that way, while there are hundreds ot thousandft 
massed together In the great city who come under 
the influence of no Christian homes? 

It Is not necessary that all should move back 
down town. Not many are likely to feel and heed 
this call, at present But when a few devoted 
hearts do fee) and heed it, as Prof. Graham Taylor, 
Hr. Adams of the Bohemian Mission, and 
others do, when they move their families with their 
children into the lubmerged sections of the city, 
shall they not be sustained by the prayers and 
sympathy of all who love the LordT Shall the 
few hundred dollars needed to keep such a de- 
voted heart as that of Professor Taylor from being 
financially ** ground to powder," be withheldt 
For he stands alone financially responsible for the 
Chicago Commons, and he must have help. It 
may be that he, and such as he, will move the 
world toward Africa and save it Let us sustain 
him. 

Thou Shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first sad great commandment And a 
second Is like unto It, Thou ebalt love thy nel(^- 
bor aa thyself.— /e«u« Chrit. 
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SUPPOR T OF O UR WORK. 
Th» Rtipport of Chicago Commooi U to come. 
It »t all, from the faith aod free will of those who 
helleva eoough la what It stands for, to aacriflce 
whatever Its service may coat that the reHldeDts 
<Aiinot pay. It bsB already cost no little faith and 
sacrifice to Btaod in the breach flnanclailj, while 
this contributory coDstltuencj baa beea slowly 
ralljing In the form of Suodaj School classes. 
Endeavor societies, men's and women's organisa- 
tions, social clubs and churches who have taken 
out memberahlps io the name of their asraciattODS, 
to which are to be added widely scattered Indlvldu- 



WsTden's paraoual note at bank. Every dollar re- 
ceived by voluntary offering saves to the actual 
work which needs every resident worker, the time 
and strength which soliciting costs. No member- 
ship fee is named, each associate being left free 
to ofler whatever faith and free will prompt. 



THE ORINKFNC TROUGH. 



BTldent MMd of K roanula >t tha B1U7 Dnlon 8t»at 
Comei ot HllwkBkee Atshub. 

Wide interest was aroused by the paragraph in 
the Hay Issue of Chicago Commons referring 
to the water trough In front of the saloon D»ii door 



alB, young and old, and in every walk of life. The 
contributions are bolh occsaloual and regular, the 
latter being paid in InBtalmenlH, monthly, quar- 
terly and annually. Some of the contrlbuiiun-' are 
given to the specific branches of the work In 
which the donors are epeclally interested, e. g., 
the kindergarten, the Industrial training, the 
Christian work and consolalion among llie poor 
and InBane st the Cook County InQrmary, the 
various blanches of chur::h work with which the 
residents co-operate. Upon these associate mem- 
bers we wholly depend for the 93,50U needed to 
maintain the work, having no endowments or 
funds from any other sources whatever. Scarcely 
half of this sum has yet been guaranteed, the 
balance of the coat having been carried by I he 



to the Commons,' nrhicli, every day, as was then 
8tate<l, Ib thronged by the poor parched horaea and 
thirsty men and children who can ttnd no other 
public place in thia whole section of the city to 
quench their thirst. In order to make more vivid 
the impression of this need, we have chosen as one 
ot OUT illustrations a photograph showing the 
trough in the very act of use by a thirsty boy. 

We now hold in trust for this need about five 
dollars. In the words of the former appeal, "as a 
magnet to the humane ioslinct of many friends 
everywhere, who will, we believe, help us resr at 
the intersection of these three great thoroughfares 
a plain, substantial and ample fountain In His name 
who will one day say, ' I was thirsty and ye gave 
me drink.'" 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 

And well nuf tbe cblldien weep belore you! 

They are weary are tbey nm. 
They have never leen Ihe suDshlne, nor the glory, 

Wbloh IB brighter than the sun. 
They Imow the grtet of man. without Its wlBdom ; 

They sink In man's despair, without Its calm ; 
Are ilsreg wlthaul the liberty ot Chrlstdom 

Aramartyis. by the pang without the palm: 
Are worn, as If with age. yet unretrlevlngly 

Tlie hHrreal ot ICi memoTlM cannot reap; 
Are iirphans ot the earthly love and heavenly. 

L«t them weepi Let them weepi 
They look up with tbeir pale and sunken faces, 

And their look la dread to see, 
For they mind yoa ot tlielr angels In high places 

With eyes turned on Deity. 
" How long." they say, "how long, O cruel nation. 
Win you stand. U> move the world, on achlld's heart— 
BtlOe down with a mailed hml Its palpitation. 

And trend onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood spUahes upward, O gold-heaper 

And your purple shows your path! 
But the child's Bob In the alienee curses deeper 

Than tbe strong man Id bis wrath. 

—From " The Cry uf The Chtldren." 

bU EI(zibcl/i BarrtU Brotmtng. 



Settlement an& 'Retdbborboob. 

CHICAOO COMMONS. 
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Chicago Conira. 

doors tram the south veal 
and North Union street. 

As explained In the second clause ot the Articles of In- 
eorporatlOD ot Tbe Chicago Commons Association, Bled 
with the Secretary ot the Suie of llllaole. 

"2. The object for which It Is formed Is to provide a 
center for a higher civic and snolal lite, to Initiate and 
maintain religious, educational and philanthropic enter- 
prises and loTovestlgate and Improve conditions Is tbe In- 
dustrial districts of Chicago." 

TlaltfHSi singly or In groups, are welcome at any time, 
but tbe resident* make especial elTort to be at home on 



BealdaDii*— All Inanities with reference I. 

conditions ot residence, permanent or temporary, should 
• ■ • m Kylof , Resident Ward— 
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OUR PURPOSE AND SCOPE- 

We caouot better formulate our conception of 
the purpose and scope of tbe social settlement 
than in the words of the ioitial statement of them 
published when we entered into residence, vertBed 
by every phase of our life and work at the Com- 
mons and attested bj the approving citations of 
settlement workers both in England and America: 

The purpose and constituency of tbe settlement have 

Sadually denned themselves. It consists ot a group nr 
u-lsllau people who choose to live where tbey seem to be 



needed, tor the purpose of being all tbey can 

Be with whom tbey Identity themselves, and _ 
terests tbey will 00 what Ebey can. It Is as Utile of 
orgaoliatlon and as much ot a personal ' "'" " 






id people In the neUttiliarbaad that will n 



ilfy and help all other orinnlzs- 

sburch, but 

jopestobeabelper otaU theaburabes. It Is not a charity, 
but expecli to aid In the organization and co-operation of 
all existing cbarltle*. It tt not an excltislve social elrele, 
but aspires to be a center ot the best social lite and In- 
terests ot tbe people, itlsni't a school, but purposes to be 
a source and agency of educational effort and general 
culture. It Is nnn-polliical. yet has begun to be a rallying 



VIEW OF THE SETTLBMEITT KEaiDBNCE. 

point and moral force tor civic patriotism. It Is non-seo- 
tartan, but avowedly ChrlstUn, and openly coKiperatlve 
with the churches. 

The most subtle temptation of the settlements is 
gradually, and even uniMiaaclouBlj, to substitute 
the easier, impersonal altitude and methods for 
the harder, personal consecration and service. 
The elimination of personality from " charitj " and 
phllaalbropy, as from business, Is one of the 
greatest curses ot tbe age. It has made much of 
our Industrial life inhuman, and not a little of our 
charity and philanthropy really sucb bard and 
harmful tbltigs that the very words have become 
hateful to those who are occasionally forced to de- 
pend upon tbem, or worse still to accept them as 
substitutes for social and industrial justice. The 
settlement movement will lose Its motive and Its 
power should It ever be content to become Institu- 
tionalized, or less than a corporate personality — a 
ministering body of the Son of Man. 



Since our suspension ot the regular Simday after- 
noon meeting, begun In Hay, a gruup of tbe more ihougbl- 
ful men have continued to come at 4:00 o'clock Sunday 
afternoons and hear Dr. C. A. H. LIndorme's Interesting 
talks upon various phllosophlcul and ethical phases Ot Social 
and Industrial life. It Is hoped to make the Sunday meet- 
ing one of the features at our lite and work next winter,. 
adding to tbe lectures by various leaders In moral thought, 
the attractions of music, ethical readings, etc. 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 



Id accordftDCe with many requests It was de- 
cided to postpODe the autumo sesatoD of the Chf- 
cago CommoDs School of Social Economica from 
the flnt week of September, when it was expected 
to be held, until earlj la October, when those who 
had been awaj from the cltjr during the summer 
and who woald be interested In the sesBlona of the 
school, might attend them. As the current politi- 
cal campaign draws on, It becomes increasinglj 
evident that a calm dlBcussion of the social status 
and of proposed remedies of eilating evils will be 
more likely to be possible at aome oUier time than 
in the closing weeks of a political campaign which 
eveiy Indication declares wilkbe one of the moat 
earnest and momentous Id the history of the 
United SUtea. 

for this reason it has been decided to postpone 
the session of the School at least until the latter 
part of Novembei or early December, when every 
eCort will be made to focus the best thought ob- 
tainable upon the sabject of " Social ReconstTuc- 
tion," with special reference to the question: " Do 
the ptinciplee of the Sermon on the Mount aflord 
a sufflcieni basis?" It Is Impossible at this time 
to announce the names of speakers, but It is our de- 
sire to secure for our aid In this discussion the best 
available exponents of every school of social and 
religious philosophy and reform. We feel thatwe 
can safely promise an occasion of deep interest, a 
series of exceedingly valuable contributions to the 
study of social facts, forces and ideals, and that the 
sessions will be of unique value to all interested in 
- the solution of the menacing social problenis by 
wtilch modem life Is beset Notice of dates and 
ptogrammes will be given in later issues of Chic- 
ago CoKUons, and will be sent to those who regis- 
tered at the Spring Session, and to any others who 
apply with postage. 



THE KINDERGARTEN. 



The starting point and basis of the educational 
effort, and also of the social redemptive work un- 
dertaken at Chicago Commons, is In the kinder- 
garten. Ita history, is one of providential oppor- 
tunity, of eelf-saciiSce and earnest devotion on the 
part of its workers, and of instant and unreserved 
response on the part of the neighborhood. About 
ninety little ones are enrolled, and the effect of the 
effort thus far upon the childreo and their homes 
is too obvious to be misunderstood or mistaken. 



The kindergarten takes advantage of the asaocla 
tlon with a large household In the work of the 
children for the house. Almost every day they 
have prepared the vegetables for the Commons 
table, and as occasion arises they wash dish-cloths, 
scour pans, polish silverware and render other 
service in a blessed outgoing of happy and free- 
hearted helpfulness. 

THK aUHMEB KINDBIta&RTBII. 

The experiment of carrying on our kindergarten 
throughout the summer has been more than enc- 
cessful. So sure were we that our friends would 
support this venture that we assumed the risk of 
the living— board and room-rent— of the two noble 
young ladies who on June 38 flDished their Iwrd 
winter's work in a pabllc-scbool kindergarten In 
Wisconsin, and in the Orst week of July came to 
Chicago Commons to give their summer vacation 
without one cent of remuneration from any source, 
to the children of our neighborhood. Day after 
day, usually without the help of even a pianist, 
those two young women have given their lives for 
Christ's sake without hope of return, caring often 
for fifty children all the morning, and spending the 
afternoon calling in the homes of the children 
or making good times for the older ones. On 
Saturday morning they have conducted a sewing 
school for the girls, with a moat satisfactory at- 
tendance. 

TO SDPPOUT THE WORK. 

As to the support of this work, the response to 
our request was Instantaneous and generous. But 
little is lacking to insure the amount needed for 
the bare living of these two earnest workers and 
for the small amount of materials needed in the 
work of the kindergarten. This is an effort whose 
results are Immediately evident, and no better or 
more needed work has been or will be done by 
Chicago Commons than the summer kindergarten 
which keeps two-score of little folks off of the 
dirty, dangerous and degrading streets of Chicago. 
We feel sure that our friends will not compel the 
Settlement residents from their limited personal 
funds to bear this expense. 



Never was there a time, in the history of the 
world, when moral heroes were more needed. 
The world waits for such. The providence of God 
has commanded science to labor and prepare the 
way for such. For them she la laying her iron 
tracks and stretching her wires and bridging the 
oceans. But where are theyf Who shall breathe 
into our civil and political relations the breath of 
a higher life?— Jfart Hopkint. 

Whosoever would save his soul shall lose it, and 
whosoever shall loae hia aoul for my sake shall find 
it. — Jetm Christ, 
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f HAT I waot or the young men and women 
of the countrj'," said Dr. U. C. Mabie at 
the Cbriatian Endeavor Convention at Washington, 
"Ib that tbej belaid 00 Qod's altar without condl- 

tiODB." 



THE JULY issue: 



IN the sad and sudden death of Mr. I. N. Camp 
we of Chicago Commons loss a warm friend, 
who bas.taken several opportunities to help our 
worli. To his stricken family we extend heartfelt 

sympathy. 

INDUCTIVE wholarly study by practical work- 
era is greatly needed. The splendid literature 
of the socfai movementB, increasing daily, offers 
great opportunities, Under the head "From 8ocl- 
oiogical Cla^H Rooms " we report this month an of- 
fer which ahouid Interest settlement workers. 



It was the intention ot the publishers of Ciii- 
CAOO Commons to make the .Tuly and August issues 
ofthepaperof eight pages only, but the welcome 
accorded t" the liltle publication has been bo cordial, 
and the demand for sample and back numbers and 
for informa^oD about the Settlement ao great, that 
we felt it wise (0 make our July Issue a special 
number, both iliustrating our Settlement work and 
suggesting the development possible for the paper 
In montbs to come If the present extraordinary de- 
mand la maintained. With a view of making this 
specjal Issue of permanent value iu the literature 
Afthesetclement movement, and as representaUveof 



our worka9poBalble,we have published this month 
a paper of sixteen pages, have reprinted certala 
distliicttve artlclea and editorials from previous is- 
sues, now nearly or quite out of print, and have 
endeavored to make sure of a aufflcient supply la 
order to begin new subscriptions for some time, 
when desired, with an issue quite fairly represent- 
ing the early numbers of the paper. 

With earnest gratitude to our friends who have so 
cordially aided us, with special acknowledgments 
to the Bible Class In the First CongregaUonal 
Church of Evauston, conducted by Hr. Thomas P. 
Ballard, who have been standing behind us finan- 
cially In our venture, and without whose assnr- 
ance we hardly would have dared to launch out, 
we issue now our fourth number, asking continued 
co-operation and leniency of judgment od the part 
of our friends. Only by the considerable and 
rapid growth of our drculaUon can we be assured 
against financial loss or in favor of the advertlie- 
ments which will enable us to Improve the paper 
as we desire. 

Furthermore we ask every peraon into whose 
hands a copy of the paper may fall, to do what he 
may to make new friends for it aod increase lis 
circulation. The subscription blank at the bottom 
of page IS may 1m filled, torn out and mailed 
to us. The subscription price is so triBlng that 
nearly anyone csn afford the cost, and we hope 
that through our paper, with the aldof our friends 
and subscribers, many uew hands and hearts may 
be enlisted In the work we love, here or elsewhere. 

MANU AL TRA INING. 
Those who deal with boys io settlement work or 
otherwise are unsnimoua in Ibe belief that to set 
a boy's hands and eyes and brain at work la to 
solve the "boy problem." We of Chicago Com- 
mons, awake day and night, it might be said al- 
most literally, to the need of the great army of 
boys in the Industrial districts of Chicago, feel that 
our greatest mlGsion is to the boys of our own dis- 
trict, and that through some plan of manual train- 
ing is the solution of the problem to be reached. 
A good friend of our work has provided a sum 
Bufflcieut for the initial expense, and now we be- 
speak the cooperation of sll who are interested in 
the most important, because most dangerous, citi- 
zen ot the commonwealth —The Boy. Even the 
best equipped manual training class will not run 
itself, or live usefully upon Interest of its own 
making. 

THE SETT LEME NT NAME. 

When in search for the Settlement's name, we 

groped for weeks after some title which had at its 

root, if not in Its form, tbat good old English word 

eonrnum. For the idea of the sharing of what each 
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hu eqmll; with «U, nnd ftll with etch, of whM 
belongs to no one and to no o1m«, but to ever; one 
of the whcrie body, la tbo IdM underlying not only 
tlilB word and Its oqalvaleutB In many tongues, bnt 
thft T«iy concsptlon of that oommnnlty and com- 
BUntoa In which aocl^j and religion consist, and 
whlob canttttnte the essence of the settlement 
motlTe and movement. The baptismal day came, 
when the name bad to be forthcoming, for strangely 
enough the <* printer's devil " himself was at the 
dOOT demanding it for <^cial announcement. 

A friend In need appeared Indeed, as we alighted 
from an elevator on the top Boor of a sky-ecraper 
OD the afternoon of the last day of grace. In des- 
peration we suddenly " held bim up " with the 
demand for a name. But he was equal to this, as 
he bad been to many another emergency; for he 
mused and mulled a moment over our preference 
for something common, and. as he stepped Into the 
flar "going down," said, "Call it Chicago Com- 
mons." It was done, and better than that moment 
knew was tbe name bnllded. For Its popular 
lineage was really behind It, woven through Eng- 
lish ikUtorj. As the freemen of tbe race organ- 
ized In their early shires, municipal ittes and guilds, 
and later on combined to form one body repreaeut- 
ing the whole people, bo tbe represented people, 
without any primary dUtinctlon of class, came to 
be known as "the Commons." To this Ideal of 
social democracy, the name adds the euggestloD of . 
those few patches of mother eatth still unclaimed | 
as private property, which at least afford standing 
room equally for all, Irrespective of pecuniary cir- 
cumstances or Bocial status. 

So we called our household and Its homestead 
"Chicago Commons," la hope tbat it might be a 
common center where the masses and the classes 
could meet and mingle as men, and ezcbange their 
social values in sometbiog like a " clearing-house " 
for tbe comoionwealth; where friendship, neigh- 
borship and fellow-citf sen ship might form tbe per- 
sonal bonds of that social unidcation which alone 
can save our American democracy from disruption, 
eleven as it Is under the lucreasiog social stress 
and strain; and where that brotherhood of which 
we talk and sing may be more practically lived out 
and Inwrought, as it must be if Christianity con- 
tinues to be a living faith and its churches the 
people's fellowship. Obahah Tatlok. 

ONE of our chief lines of work Is the exposi- 
tion of the settlement Idea and movement, 
and of various kindred phases of social life and 
progress. We hold ourselves ready to present tbe 
cause upon every opportunity, and are gisd to hear 
of churches, schools, clubs and clBBses where what 
we have to offer will be helpful. An address or 
sennon upon "The Settlement Idea" would add 
interest to the morning service one of these bot 



Sunday mornings and we hold ourselves ready to 
furnish such a feature or even a day's series of so- 
cial studies. A recent suburban pilgrimage of 
this sort included a Sunday morning address npon 
"The Now Brotherhood," an afternoon men's 
meeting considering " The Call of the Times for 
Hen," and an evening talk on " The Social Settle- 
ment; What it has to offer for the solution of ■•- 
clal prohlems." 

THE postponement of tbe Chicago Commona 
School of Social Economics will be regretted 
by none more than by those who have Its arrange- 
ment in charge. Bnt so desirous are we that the 
discussion of Social Reconstruction shall be calm, 
Judlclalandcandidly truth-seeking, that we feared 
to jeopardize the best results of such adiscnssion by 
precipitating It in the heat of what promises to be 
the most heated campaign of recent years. In 
view of the uoivenally conceded fact tbat social 
conditions are very far from the ideal, it is self- 
evident that a conference regarding remedies 
should not be complicated by tbe presence of 
issues more or less purely partisan. We ask of onr 
friends and the friends of the ultimate truth, tbe 
utmost of i^d to make tbe coming session one of 
permanent value. 

_ Si&e Xtfl bt Shetcbee 

Most pathetic are some of tbe inclilenta in con- 
nection with our " fresh air " excursions. To most 
of the children "The Country" meaosagreat place 
of mj^terioiiB delights, known only by a rarely 
privileged few. Some are sfrald of what they see, 
and one tittle child was terribly frightened at sight 
of the grass waving In billows as the wind passed 
over it. 8be had never seen grass before, and she 
thought it was alive ! Another little girl, ten 
years old, was taken to tbe lake stiore beach, and 
feared every breaking wave atreBb. The sticks 
and dead Insects and flsh on the shore were tbion 
of terror, and not until she had been there a week 
or more could she be induced to wade in even the 
calmest water. A resident asked one little girl, 
juBt Blarting for Elgin : 

** Are you glsd to go to the country, Hamle t " 

" I— I guesB BO." 

" Haven't you ever been to the country ? " 

" No, ma'am; — what does It look like ?" 

The watering trough next door has many uses 
beside that for which it is intended. ABlde from 
the horses and men and women and boys and girls 
who drink out of it, there are heated passers-by 
who dip their heads In for a cooling. Now and 
tben a man or boy toesea in his dog for a bath, 
and perhaps, next, some luckless urcbin will be 
ducked there by his frolicsome playmates. To- 
ward evening the procession of horses becomes 
well nigh lucessant, and the human drinkers 
scarcely get a chance, which sends many into the 
saloon instead. Now and tben one will see beside 
tbe trough the not infrequent sight of a mother or 
father, bringing the children to the horse-trongh 
to wash before supper. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 



It would hardlj h&Te been possible to aeleet four 
llluetntlooB more typical of the work of Cblcago 
CommoiiB,orof the life of the people unong wbom 
It ataods. EspeclaUy is this true of the pboto- 
gnph of the "drinklDg fountain." The camera 
stood In front of the Settlement realdence, on the 
' west Bide of Union street (almost exactly at the 
■pot marked hy the head of the procession in the 
pictnre on this page) and looking northerly (to the 
right according to tbia picture) along Union 



the opening of the college in the spring. A busy 
space of ci^ street is that In front of onr windows.. 
The iUnstratlon below showsnotonljthepar^of 
happy children, with busy grows-folks anzlons for 
a propitlons starting, but by means of the bulletin 
in front of the porch exhibits one of our ways of 
announcing the subjects of the Indnstiial and 
Economic Union meetinge every Tuesday evening.. 
This particular sign aays: •'Tiutday Night.— Th« 
B^ereadttm,—Ttia People Should Veto Bad Ltg- 
itlatica. — Smeral Speaieri. — Bight o'etoek. — AU-' 
Wdeomt! " But the children are not intereated In- 
economic topics; they are o9 for the country, and. 



OFF FOK J P 



street across Austin an<1 Milwaukee 
In the Immediate foreground la one of our 
little girl friends, all unconscious of the steady 
gaze of the camera. Just back of her la the horse- 
trough, from which a sturdy apeclmen of "our 
boys" ia about to drink. Further distant, at the 
left, is one of onr Italian neighbors, coming home 
fh>m market Vidble above the little girl's head, 
and yet more uncoDScioua of the camera, is a bridal 
couple, juat married In the Beitlement parlor by 
Rev. Mr. Boiler, and now hastening to the trolley 
car which has been stopped tor them. Other paaa- 
ers go to and from their work, and the two young 
men on the opposite side of the avenue have just 
left the " Chicago Commons Dlspengsry " in the 
basement of the Medical College. The van in front 
of the college baa brought the goods of students 
— for this photograph waa taken about the Ume of 



our large photograph of the youngsters under the- 
treea ia the proof that they arrived thero safely. 

OUR NEIGHB ORHO OD CHURCH. 
The relatlona of the Beitlement to the Church 
are peculiarly cloae and happy. While the Com- 
mona proposes to give all the help it can to all the 
churches of the neighborhood, Ita afBliatlon with 
one of them is of reciprocal value. The Taber- 
nacle Congregational Church is Ave blocks west of 
us,atthecorner of Qrand avenue and Morgan Btreetr 
and la the only English-speaking Proteatant con- 
gregation In the ward. Its pastor and his family 
have resided at the Commona from the beginning. 
Most of the residents attend ita aervicea. Sixteen, 
of them have belonged to the Churoh and ten are 
atill in memberahlp. One raaldent is Sunday 
School superintendent. Another is the head of the 
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InduBtritl SchooU, the childraD'i Sunday ereDlng 
■ervlce, and pulsh tIsIUUdd. Another teacbw 
ft week-night adult Bible cbus. Hanj memben 
of the congregation frequent the Commona, and 
with the co-operatloQ of the pastor and trueteea a 
children's chorus of SfiO Toicea baa 'been in 
excellent tr^nlng at the Church. So far from be- 
ing what many suspect the flettlements to be —a 
proposed substitute for the Churches— Chicago 
Commons baa no higher asplraUon than to help 
the Church to become more of a social settlement 
in each community for the social uulBcatlon, the 
CbrlstluD DelghtmrllDeBs and the spiritual fellow- 
ship of all the people in that " righteousness, peace 
and Joy la the Holy Ghost " in which the Kingdom 
of Ood consists. 

THE SUM MER C AMPAIGN. 
(C'mKniud from M Poffe.) 

keynote of our summer campaign— "Away from 
the city ! " 

And our friends in the suburbs have been rally- 
ing nobly to our help in this rejEATd. The group 
of good friends in Dwlght, 111., who welcomed one 
of our neigfabon with her child in June have taken 
another, fresh from the Cook County Itospltal, 
with her Infant, and thus helped to restore hope 
and courage to a nearly despairing life. 

The Sunday School of the Congregational 
Church at Downer's Grove, under the direction of 
Rev. H. H. Rood, secured a farm house and a good 
woman to have charge of It, and have kept for a 
fortnight each, several groups of children. A score 
of young people will have been enterialned at 
Elgin in small groups for a week or more at a 
time. These are only examples of a work growing 
in capacity and outreach, and showing a blessed 
awakening on the part of Christiana in the coun- 
try to the need of their city brethren, and to the 
fact that " to have is to owe." Nothing has been 
s^d of the several picnics for a day apiece by 
groups of the boys and girls to suburban fields and 
woods, or of the ouUngs enjoyed by the residents 
for one day or longer through the kindness of the 
friends of the Settlement and its work. 

THE VO TERS' M EETING. 
One of the best indications of what the Settle- 
ment may do and become as a center for efforte to- 
ward civic righteousness was the meeting held Jubt 
after the giving away of the famous " Union Loop " 
franchise by the Chicago Common Council. Both 
of the Aldermen of the 17th Ward, Including the 
one who was elected through the efForts of the 
better citizens of the ward, voted with the gang 
of "boodlers" In giving away the franchise, and 
the ITth Ward Council of the Civic Federation 
called a meeting to take action upon the mat- 



ter. The large assembly room of the Settlement 
residence was packed with the voters of the 
ward, and many stood outside in the yard, while 
the "reform" Alderman was explaining hie vote. 
His explanation and pledges for the future were 
sufficiently satisfactory to avoid a vote of oenaure, 
but a committee of fifteen voters was appointed, 
to confer with the Alderman and watch the prog- 
ress of events. 

It was an extraordinary occasion, and exhibited 
most satisfactorily the readiness of the tank and. 
file of the ITth Ward voters to meet for the consid- 
eration of the Interests of the ward. It was, in- 
deed, only one of the many Indications, within the 
olnervatlon of this and other settlements, of the- 
eagerness among every-day American citiaena to- 
help whenever the opportunity arises, in tbe work, 
for social honesty and civic righteousness. 

CHICAGO COM MONS ASSOCIATION- 
The legal tenure of the little household property 
of the Commons Is provided for, and the ac- 
quisition of the title deed of our residence ia in- 
vited, by the incorporation, under the Illlnoia law,. 
of The Chicago Commons Association. The per- 
sonal and representative character of the trustees la 
Bufflcleut guarantee of tbe business management of 
the fundscommittedtoourcare. David Fales, Eq,, 
(Lake Forest), and Prof. H. M. Scott, (West Side),. 
represent the Seminary board of directors and 
faculty; Thomas P. Ballard, (Evanston), and 
CharleeH.Hulburd, (North Side), are also mem- 
bers of the City Missionary Society's board or 
directors; John S. Field,(Knlckerbocker Ice Co.), 
and J. H. Strong, (U. S. Life Insurance Co.)^ 
represent Plymouth Church; E. Burrltt Smith, 
Esq., (South Side), is an officer in the Unirerrity 
Church, and a prominent legal tepresentadve of 
the avic Federation; Edward Payeon, (Oak Park)^ 
la treasurer, and Graham Taylor, (Professor of 
Christian Sociology, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary), is president of tbe Aaaoclatlon and resident 
warden. 

COMM ONS N OTES. 

The boyi are already eagerlr looking forward lo the 

coming winter evealOKS. aod the proipecl ot maQuaP 
training. 

— We aboil be much Id need of games Ui tbe oomlng 
year's work. Croklnole la by (ar the taoat papular, and we 
tiave but two sets. 

— Tbe Woman's Club continnes its meetlnga tbroach- 
out ttie lununei. gaining tn Interest so mueb tbal Increasing 
from fortnightly to weekly oceaslans. a good attendanee 
bai characterized tlie meetings of even (he botcest Honday 
evenlngi. 

— Plana are already making lor the meetings ot tbe 
InteT'Semlnary BeODOmIc Club, which was of >o grrat In- 
terest and value lost winter, wben studeata from Bve 
theological aemlnarles In Chicago welcomed the opportunity 
to dtacuaa economic and loduatrlal topics, and twice a- 
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moiitb met to talk over tbeM things wUb repieiGiitBtlveB 
ot vorioni luteraili. 

— We shftU DMd iDDch help troni good men of 
patlenoe, tMt and oatlTe «lt to help ua to cope with our 
" bo; problem " next winter. 

The Qliis' FroKresslTe Club, oompoaed ot our work- 

tag-glrl friends and a number of the Chicago graduates of 
women'* college*, baa met during the summer months with 
notable iiuMnaoce of InterMt. Several outings bare been 
eojoyed. 

— The effort to keep green the bit of lawn In front of 
the Commons residence has been eren more auocessful 
tbaD we supitoaed poiilble. We bare fairly worn out our 
MO feet of hose, and count a new supply among our Imme- 
diate needs. 

— AitoDlshIng as tbe announcement mar seem to 
maay dwellers In ordinary city condltioaa, a very plague ot 
moequltoes hat added wakeful nights to tbe usual trials of 
lite In Union street. The wooden sidewalks of Cliicago 
coTer many a stagnant pool where tbe little pesta are bred. 

— A large number of magazines have been sent to tbe 
Settlement, but ate not In use because, they being in full 
volumes, It Is felt tbat It would be wasteful to have the num- 
bers scatcered and worn out separately. Who will help 
as In tills matter by paying tor the binding ot ooe vol- 

A score of needs, within the bouse, await the day of 

our ability to meet them. Borne have to do with adorn- 
ment, some with mere utility. We scarcely know In which 
category to clBEB, tor instance, our dream of the day when a 
strip of cocoa matting will stretch from end to end ot each 
of our long hall-waf s ! 

— Especial attention Is being given during the bot 
weather to the matter of sanitation. In the absence ut 
Rev. H. P. Hegner. the ward Inspeclloa of alleys and scav- 
enger work Is In the handsot Mr. Todd, and every endeavor 
Is put forth to loterfere effectively In all cases of unsanl- 
tary conditions coming within our notice. 

Our "flower mission" work has been decidedly 

effective durlngthe summer. Friends in neighboring sub- 
urban towns, and from even so far awayu Iowa, have sent 
to us weekly, or oflener, cut flowers and plants, which it 
has been our pleasure to distribute as effeollvely as possible. 
The recipients have fully appreciated the service. 

The Tuesday evening meetings of the Industrial 

and Economic Union conlluue with unabated Interest, the 
men refusing to hcaroC such a thing as a "summer Inter- 
mission." The most notable llius far In the summer series 
was that addressed by John Turner, the Eocllslt anarchist, 
whose address, heard by a hirge audience, gave rise to warm 
discussion and was the occasion of a second meeting, when 
his arguments were crltloUert by Deputy Factory Inspector 

— The work carried on by the Commons among the 
poor at the County lodrmary has gone on during the 
summer with undiminished fulthnilness. By the coopera- 
tion of a number of Endeavor Societies of the county. 
InsurlDg the support of Mr. Kobert E. Todd, a resident of 
tbe Commons, this ministry of friendship and Chrtslian 
vlBltallon has been mainlahied without a break. There is 
need of yet more extensive help in this matter, to assure 
the carrying on of the worK without diminution. 



Warden, tbe cause has been presented more or less recently 
by other workers In the Settlement, at West Pullman. Fair 
View, Lake Forest, Oak Park, Bldgeland, and several 
churches within the city, and at Grand Baplds, Ludlngton 
and Bfaolatee, Hlcb. The eager attention vrlth which 
descrlplloni of this phase M^ social uDllicatton are beatd 
promise equal Interest for occasions In the future. 

— The residential force at tbe Commons hat not de- 
clined In numbers during thesummeras we feared. Among 
the temporary residents, inaddltlontoourkhidergarteners. 
Mlat Harriet Kraiue and Hiss Leola Day, latterly of Hurley, 
Wis., there have come to us Mr. Walter Vose Gullck. a 
former Commons resident, more recently of Dwight, III,, 
Bev. Morrison Welmer.for six years pastorofthe Congrega- 
tional chm;cli In Sedgwick. Kans,. now in Chicago for two 
years ot post-graduate seminary study^ and ocbers have 
taken part In our work tor longer or shorter terms. 
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CLASSES FOR WORKERS. 



It is aDDOUnced tbat tbe UDlversity ot Chicago 
will offer In univeraity eitension for the fall 
quarter, two courses in sociology for the special 
beneQt of those engaged in charity work. One of 
these couraes will be given by Prof. CharleB R. 
HendersOD, the other by Dr. Phili|) W. Ayres. Dr. 
Henderson will consider especially the principles 
involved in poor relief, and will direct the work 
uf his classes and set them to sludylDg their own 
experiences, in the light of social laws. 

Dr. Ayres' courses will be od the problem of the 
poor fa cities. This course will Include a study of 
tbe homes of the poor, and of the causes of pov- 
erty, with some account of the practical mesBu res 
adopted ia American and foreign cities to improve 
the conditions and remove tlie causes. Some 
attentioQ will also be given to experiments of 
municipal government at home and abroad, in tbe 
direction ot better tenements, streets and parks. 
Dr. Ayres catla his courses "a practical course for 
workers." The settlements in Cbicago and others 
Interested have been asked to organize classes of 
friendly visitors and others Interested in this kind 
of work to begin about Oclober lat. 

This kind of loElruction is being regarded more 
and more as of importance for tbe complete fum- 
ishing of w»rkers,and Dr. Ayres stands partlculary 
for inductive inquiry in all social lines. Under 
his general direction a group of university stud- 
ents is spending the summer in Chicago, located 
at tbe settlements, and 'Studying at firat hand city 
iDstltutions and social conditions. The courses 
referred to above will be of great value to those 
desiring to follow up these kinds of study. 
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MISS ADDAMS AT MANSFIELD HOUSE. 



All Bettlement workers uid their friends will be 
Intereated io the account of th« Tlsit of HIbb Juto 
AdduDB to HftOBfleld Honse, thuB reported Id the 
July aumber of the MantfiM Houte Magatine: 

" One of the most iDterestiag meetlngB ever held 
in Cumiag Town was the recepUon of MIbb Jane 
Addams, of Hall Honse, Chicago, on Saturday, 
Jane 18. It was held in the Recreation Qround, at 
the back of the Boys' Club, generally known as 
Falrb^m House, and there were present Mr. J. 
Spencer Curwen, Mr. Keir Hardle, Mr. Aldemmn 
Ben Tiliett, Mr. TreDwilh, head of ihe labour 
party in the Victorian Parliament, Tom McCarthy, 
Herbert Bitrrowa, and a large number of people 
Interested In the labour movement. Refreshments 
were served, and the meeting was held In the open 
air. Mies Addams received a great ovation from 
the men and women of MansQeld House, three 
rouslag cheers startling the neighbourhood for a 
oonalderable distance round the garden. Adellght- 
fhl spirit of comradeBhlp and good-will seemed to 
pervade the whole meeting, and from the time 
when Randolph, at the request of the Warden, ex- 
tended a hear^ welcome to Hies Addams, until 
Reason's speech, which closed the proceedings, the 
Interest of the audience never flagged for one mo- 
ment. Miss Addaras made a strong appeal to the 
leaders of the labour movement to assist all hon- 
est attempts put forth by the settlements, and the 
high tone of her remarks gave the key to the rest 
of the meeting. Miss Addams has, by this time, 
left England for the Continent, and we hope to see 
her again In September, before she sails for the 
States. She has the heartiest good wishes of every- 
body connected with Mansfield House." 



A CALIFORNIA SETTLEMENT. 

The annnal report of the *< Hanse Settlement Aa- 
BOclatlou," of West Oakland, CaL, comes to hand 
Just as we go to press. The settlement, founded 
in February, 1890, by Rev. Frank £. Hinckley, Is 
at 1780 Eighth street. West Oakland, and is known 
as "The Manse." Mr. Hinckley managed the work 
practically single-banded until last November, 
when he relinquished It to the assocUtlon of ladies 
now In charge. While unconnected with initltu- 
tloDS, and free from denominational control, this 
settlement " seeks to co.operate with all organiza- 
tions which aim at the good of the community and 
the advancement of the highest forces of socle^. 
It especially endeavors to promote civil. Industrial, 
and individual justice and peace, and cordially wel- 
comes to lis work and privileges all who desire to 
promote these objects or who respond to the spirit 
of mutual helpfulness." 

Among the social and educational departments 
already undertaken are; For both seies, young 
people's social and literary union; lectures, recep- 
tions and art exhibits; for women, housekeepers' 
cooking class, lectures and women's cluh; for 
young women, reading circle, sewing club and 
singing class; for boys, boys' club and Sunday 
afternoon literary hour; for girls, sewing classes, 
kitchen garden and cooking class; and for young 
men, drawing and music classes. 
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Bmong tbe iBoolte. 



A SHORT SOCIOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

CoDBUntly are comlog to ue requests for guid- 
ance in tbe m»tler of reading upon tbe aublects 
connected with tbe great Boclal movements of tbe 
race. Bo pressing has been this demand that a 
year ago Prof. Qrs^sm Taylor prepared and iMued, 
througn the Congregational SuDday School and 
PublfBhing Society, a little bibliography of avail- 
able books la tbe fields of Christian Sociology and 
Social Economics. The edition is exhausted and 
out of date, but tbe Bibliography is now undergo- 
ing revision, and pending its issue we publish a 
Belectod list of references wblch will be useful to 
those desiring a more popular course. To those 
asking for a very small list of books available for 
busy people we suggest the short list. Tbe prices 
quoted are furatsbed by courtesy of A. C. HcClurg 
& Co., by whom the books listed are for sale. In 
most cases, except wbere marked "net," a discount 
from list prices is allowed. 

Tbe Mew Era. bj Rgt. Joilah Strong, D.D. The Bakei & 

TsflorConipany. New York. 7B ocdIS ; paper, SB cents. 

How the Other Half Lives, bj Jacob Kill. Scrlbaers. New 

York, (I.2E net. 

•BullDg Ideas □( the Present Aee, by Rev. WaBhlngton 

Oladden, D.D. HouBhton, HlffllD & Co., Botlon. *1.2S. 

Bl MeanlDgs of BellMoui Experiences, by Rev, George 

" 1, D.D. T.Tf.Crowell ft Co., New York. 76 



D. Herron, 1 



tThe Labor Movement In America, by Prof. Rlobard T.Ely. 



T. Y. Crowell & Q< 



ly Prof. 



d Boolal Retorm, by l*rn(. Klchard T. Ely. T. 

i.i.iu»iill&Co..Mew York. SIJIO. 
Social Befarm and tlie Church, by Prof. John R. Commons. 

T. Y. CroweilSCo., New York. 76centi. 
iThe Kingdom ot God. a Plan ot Study, by Rev, F. Herbert 

Slead. T.&T. Clark, Edinburgh. ls-«d net. ts ceota. 

I.0BOEIt SBLBCTSD LIST. 

In the various fields of social and economic 
study the following list will be found sufficiently 
exhaustive for all popular purpoeea: 
Bookt to Anmu Itttena. 
The New Era Joslah Strong, D.D. The BaKer & Taylor 

Company. New York. 7a cents; paper St cents. 
Social Aspects of Christianity, Prof. R. T, Ely. T. Y. 

Crowell&Co., New York. Mcents. 
Fbllanthrary and SorIbI Progress (Essays). T. Y. Crowell 

aCo., New York. S1.M. 
In Darkest England. General William Booth. Punk & 

Wagnalli Company, New York, fl.aO; paper GO cents. 
Prisoners of Poverty, Mrs. Helen Campbell. Roberts 

Brothers, Boston, 11.00. 
How the Other Half Lives, Jacob KUs, Scrlbners, New 

York. (lj»net. 
Baling Ideas nt the Present Afce, Rer, Dr. Washington 

Gbdden. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Sl.aG. 
ProgrebH and Poverty, Henry George (especially tbe<:loa 

ftiH ohaplers). John W, LoveU Company, New York. 

SIM; paper. GO cents. 
Wealth against Common wealth. Henry Demarest Uojd. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, tl.oa. 



■ tCholce between this and the other book marked wttb 
t A [riao ot Bible study, alone and unsurpassed In Its 



York. njto. 

iDlroductlan to the Studyof Society. Prof. Albion W.Bmall 
and George E. Vincent. American Book Company. Chi- 
cago. IIJM net. 

\e Amerieim Journal n/ Snd/Hogy 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

On tht Fam«v. 
Tbe Family; an Historical and Social Study, Charles F. 

Thwing. Lee. Boston. Sii.oo, 
Tbe History of Human Uarrlage, Edward Westermarok. 
MaemlJian & Co., New York. UM. 
On PoIllliNiI Bconomfo. 
Outlines ot Economics, Piot. Blcliard T. Ely. Hunt & 

Eaton, N.Y. tl .1:5 act. 
Princlplea of Eeooomlcs. Alfred Marshall. HacmUlan A 



C0..1 






. Scribner's, 



On The Latmr Haeement. 
The History of Trade Unionism. Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

Longmans, Ureen & Co., London, fts.uo. 
Conflicts or Labor and Capital |2d ed.) , Q, H. HoweU. Hao- 

mlllan & Co,. New York. Kso. 
Trade UnloDlim. New and Old, san: 

New York, fl.wnet. 
The Labor Problem; a Symposium, edited by W. B. Barns. 

Harper *«">thers. New York. 11,00. 
Tbe Industrial Revolution In England, etc. (lib ed,>, Arnold 

Toynbee. LoDKmuns. Green & Co. taJW. 
The Labor Movement In America, by Prof. Rlcbard T. Ely. 

T. Y. Croweli&Uo.,NewYork. ilM. 
The Evolution of Industry, Henrr Dyer. MaemlUan S Co., 

New York. tl.SO. 
Hull House Maps and Papers, (Essays by Hull House resi- 
dents), T.Y. Crowell & Co., New York. «2J». 
Beportsnf the U.S. Labor Bureau. Address Commissioner 

of Ijibor, Washington, D, C. 

On dries and CuUauMp. 
The American CI tlieo. Charles T. Dole, B.C. Heath & Co. 

Boston, 90 cents net. 
The American Commonwealth. James Bryce. M.P, Uae- 

mlllau«Co.," — •"—' 

Civil Govemmeni 

ton, Mifflin Km,. Diniun. vi.uudhi. 
Municipal Uovernment )n Great Britain. All 

Century Co.. New York (2.00. 
Municipal Qovemment In Europe, ditto. COO. 
On Socfollsm, Pro and Contro. 



Co., Bos 



and Social Reform, l-rof. Rlcbard T. Ely, T. Y. 

II Jb fn M>» Vnrb (I Nn 



Fabian Essays, by English EcoDomlsti, Charles E. Brown 
A Co,, Boston. 7a cents. 

On Charltta and CorreeHon. 
American Cliarltles. Prof. Amos Warner. T. Y.'CrowEll & 

Co., New York, «1.70. 
Punishment and Heformallon, Fred'k Howard Wines. T. 
Y. Crowell&Co.. New York. tI,7B. 



New York. 
Sons, New York, 



The Jukes, R, L. Diigdale. < , 

Out ot print; obtainable at most libraries, 
Tht Ctiatitiu ReoUie, monthly publication ot New York 

Charity Organization "--■-'- -~ 



ithly publloi 
)cleiy. $2. 

i) SMtanaU lata. 
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kMId&Co., LondoD. Si.o_. 
KMajrslD " PbtlsDtbropy BDil Hoctal Progreia. ''(See above). 
Hull House Mftpi BDd Pipen. (aeeaboTC.) 
-Chicaoo Cohmohb, iDODthlT record of SocIkI Setttement 

moTeroant, ii ceata pet jear. 

OitSoeUdAiptctfof ChrMfontty. 
Tbe World m the Subject of Bedemptlon, Cuiod W. H. 

Feemantle. Longmanii, Green gi Co. n.oooet. 
SocIbI Kefarni and the Church, Prof. JohD R. CommoDi. 

T.K.CroweU&CcNewYork. TScenU. 
The Chtlstlan Society. Prof. Cieorfte D. Hsnon. D.D. Flem 

Ing H. Revell Companr, Chicago. 75 oeati. 



ttotu^M, Boston . 4ceat*. 



, FoTwanl HoTements. ITw Crnvrtna- 



ALL THE BOOKS 

In the above list, and maay others on Sociological Subject! 
may be procured, usually at a liberal reduction, from pub- 
lishers' prlcea. U the CvnsrccatlvKal B**!! Store, 
17B Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

Tbelt catalogue Fbbx od request. 
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LABOR ISSUE. 



Chiugo GMmnon*" to be of 
Value for TorUngfncn and to All Interoted 
in tlu Labor Movement— Prof. Taylor*! 



Tbe September iHue of Chicaqo Couhomb, 
wtklch win follow the August number as earl^ in 
tbe moQtb as possible, might be called our " Labor 
Day Issue," since it will cODtaln mucb that will be 
of interest to tbe friends and observers of the 
Labor Movement. Its principal feature will be 
the first of & series of monthly studies on the 



The studies will be conducted bj Professor Tay- 
lor, and are designed to be of tbe utmost possible 



popular interest and value. It la intended that 
e«ch of the Btudies shall contra: 

1. Definite statement of the ground to be covered. 

2. Assignments of specific topics for individual 

original Investigation and observation, and in 
historical, biographical, economic and statis- 
tical lines. 

8. Reading references. 

4. Appropriate ezcerpts, etc. 

ADDrrlONAIj FEATURES. 

In addition to these studies, the September issue 
will contain an unique account of the enforcement 
of the Golden Rule as the shop-ordinance in a 
western factory; a short bibliography of the 
labor movement; poetry and other selections of a 
tlmeiy character; in short, every effort will be 
made to Insure for the September number of 
Chicaoo Cohuohs an Interested reading by the 
friends of the Labor Movement wherever It may 
circulate. 
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"LQRD, MAKE US ALL LOVE ALL." 

Lord, mftke us ftll kire all, that when w« meet 
Breo m; rtadi or ekrth'i myrloda at thy bar, 
We may be glad ai all tine loven are, 
Who, bavhig parted, couDt reunloD sweet. 
Sate gathered home arouod thy bleBsed leet, 
Oome home by dUTerent roads from Dear and lar, 
Whether by whirlwind or by flamlog car, 
From pangi or sleep, safe folded round thy aeat. 
Oh, It OUT brother's blood cry out at lu. 
How itiall we meet thee who hast loved us all. 
Thee whom we never loved, not loving Iilm? 
The unloTlng cannot ehant with seraphim, 
Bear harp ot gold or psalm victorious. 
Or tMe the vlskm beaiincai. 

—ChrUtiTiaO. RolMttl. 



SOaOLOGY GAINS GROUND. 



Its Advent in tbe National Educational 
Association. 



IteeacnIUoB la m Serlea of Notable Paper* at One 
of the VoranuMt OatherlUK* ot Edocatora-^Ad' 
dreaaaa hj CommlsilDDar Karri* of the Buf«»d 
of EdDcaUon, Frofeeson Bmall and Baruei, 
Frealdont Hall of Wonwater, and UtheiB. 

Tbe aociologlcal class-room from which we bear 
this month is aothing leea than the sessloD of the 
Nmtlon&l EducatiOD&l AsKicl&tloD at Buffalo, de- 
voted to the relation between education and soci- 
ology. The main paper was presented bj Prof. 
Albion W. Small of the Universitj of Chicago. It 
wvs an elaborate attempt to define philosophically 
the relationship between tbe new science and the 
old. Education, Professor Small malntaias, con- 
BlBts in— 

(1) CultlvatlDg the powers of discrlminadng ob- 
servation. 

(S) Strengthening tbe lo^cal faculties. 

(S) Improving the process and powers of com- 

Tbe analytic study of sociology includes— 

(1) Han's natural environment, animate and In- 
animate. 

(3) Man himself as an Individual in ail his 
characteristics. 

(8) Man's associations or Institutions. 

POINTS ItT FROPEBSOB SKALI,, 

Borne of the sparks dashed as follows: 
"The demand of sociology upon pedagogy Is 
that teachers stop training one particular mental 
power and pay attention to all the powers; atop 
wet-nursing orphan mental faculties and bring tbe 
child Into touch with what Is and as It is, and the 
mind itself will do the rest" "The stndy ot soci- 
ology should begin with tbe nursing bottle and 
should continue as long as social relations exist" 
" Sociology, like charity, should begin at home 



with the family and extend to tbe compass of Uie 
race." "The first studies lu sociology should be 
of the society, next the scbool-bouse and the town 
in which we live." 



THB CBILD AS A SOCIAL F 

Prof. Earl Barnea, of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, followed with a briefer but suggestive 
paper, designed to answer these three questions: 

(1) WItat makes the child a social factor distinct 
from the adult? 

(2) How does society take advantage of this and 
use It for lis own advantage? 

(3) How does the pupil react upon society and 
affect It? 

The child waadeclared to be naturally a great con- 
servative in the smaller affairs pertaining to Itself, 
and they were relegated to habit. In the larger 
matters of religion, ethicis, politico and art children 
tend to be radical and return to logical conclusions. 
This makes the pupil the great radical force of the 
world. The adult accepts expediency, necessity, 
or what he calls experience, as the basis of action. 
The child accepts authority or the logical out-put 
of his own mind. 

Society tries to mould the pupil in its own like- 
ness, that he may safely bear along the accumu- 
lated treasures of civilization. To-day, society 
talks of educating a child for himself, but really, 
society, through tbe state, church, societies and in- 
dividuals, educates our children for Catholicism, 
Protestantism, American citizenship, temperance, 
or whatever other Ideas may be in vogue. " la 
the larger freedom we are giving, lies our hope,' 
said Professor Barnea. 



BK RACE FKOM BXTINCTION. 

The child tends to preserve the race from estinc- 
don by constantly rejecting some part of the ac- 
cumulated civilization, thus enabling biological 
adjustment to keep pace with tbe advance in civil- 
ization. He also recalls each generation to the 
eternal Ideals of the race, and thereby becomes the 
ever renewed savior of society. Through imme- 
diate reaction upon the adults around him, the 
pupil retards the decadence of bis elders. Society 
is coming to trust more and moro in ail the radical 
tendencies of childhood and to distrust all educa- 
tion that tends to emphasize the natural conserva- 
tism of children In small things, and in this society 
U wise . 

President Canfield, of Ohio State University, waa 
prevented from presenting his paper on "The 
Teacher as a Social Factor," but the proceedings 
will dolibtksSiConlaln It. 

The discussion was participated In by several of 
the most eminent members of tbe Association. 

Mr. J. M. Harper, Inspector ot superior schools, 
Quebec, Canada, emphasized individual ethics that 
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Preeident G. Stanley H&ll, of Clark Univeraity, 
WoTceBter, Ma«e., commeDted upon tbe marvelous 
development which suclologj has had In this coun- 
try within tbe last few yeara. "The relations be- 
tween Bociology and paychology," he said, "are 
getting exceedingly cloie and fruitful," and added, 
" i don't exactly know where one ends and the 
otber begins," The eoclologlcal reauliH of heredity 
are explatnisg liow the amalgamation of the maaaes 
made the atrength of the present. Man la univer- 
aallzed. We have foui grandparents, eight great- 
grandparen IB, until, if we figure back to William I, 
we bave 23,000,000 ancestors. 

United States Commissioner of Education, Hr. 
William T. HsiriB, closed with a fine emphasis 
upon " The Teacher as a Factor in Sociology." 
" Education," he said, " Is the foundation of sociol- 
ogy, which is the science of civilization, Ihe science 
of tbe combination of man into social wholes, tbe 
family, civil aociety, the state and the church. The 
Iea<;ber, with the exception of the clergyman, bss 
the beat opportunity to bring about the blgbest re- 
lation between the ludlvldual and the social whole. 
The teacher has tbe flneat opportunity to lift bis or 
her profession up to tbe point where it will be 
recognized aa a profession through the study and 
teaching of sociology." 



PERMANENT SOCIAL RESULTS. 



ha Wardea'* Field Mota* ot HU PUgrimaK* t 
Morthsrn HIcUkmi- dHKl Work of the H«d' 
LeaKDS at Pat«kaj— Intereit In the Coanuon 
KlDdarRarteu. 



[bt the WAKDEN.] 

There has been no abatement of the intense in- 
terest found in Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa in tbe 
discussion of social phenomena as reported in the 
previous issue of Chicago Commons as the Ward- 
en's pilgrimage has carried the test into Michigan. 
Indeed, It would seem imposBtble to aurpasa the 
Interest displayed, for instance, at Bay View; and 
no more grateful evidence of this fact could pre- 
sent itself than In the reapouae made in practical 
effort to attain practical reault in the local life of 
tbe neighboring city of Petoakey. 

Bay View la tbe great Chautauqua of the West. 
Its six university acbools, presided over by Prof. 
John M. Coulter, of the University of Chicago, 
and manned by professors from tbe great educa- 
tional centers, east and west, include no less than 
thirty classes in the ancient and modem languages, 
literature, sciences, pedagogy, music, art, physical 
culture and elocution. Teachers and special stu- 
dents constitute most of tbe classes and pay forthe 



opportunity to do the most thorough Intellectual 
work of which they are capable. 

Tbe popular platform courses, which command 
a most Intelligent though most diverse audience, 
are strictly educational and have been given by 
some of tbe eminent educators of this and other 
lands. Aroundtbe large and handsomely equipped 
lecture halls, library and auditorium are grouped 
hundreds of cottages, overlooking, from charming 
terracea, ihe rarely beautiful scenery of Little 
Traverse Bay. Suburba of this summer city dot 
the long arm of laud which atretcbes a full half- 
circle around theae bluest waters of the nortbland 
lake. 

THB WOKK AT PBTOSKir. 

The more algnlflcant and permanent social re- 
sults of the pilgrimage which we have been report- 
ing are well esempllfled at Petoskey. Last Bum< 
mer, under tbe personal, prompt and vigorous 
pastoral leadership of Rev. James Qale Inglls, 
formerly of Chicago and now for tbe second time 
paator of tbe First Presbyterian Chureh in Petos- 
key, a " Men's League " was organized. While com- 
posed cblelly of tbe men of bis church. It Includes 
those of tbe Jewish and Catholic faith, and of no 
avowed religious attitude. Its object la to promote 
the social and intellectual fellovrsblp of the men, 
and to unite them In organlaed eflort for extending 
the influence and power for good of tbe cburch In 
the community. Appropriately to Its purpose, the 
discussion at its first meeting vras upon the relation 
of the church to tbe community, which waa vari- 
ously viewed from tbe ataadpolnt of the buslueaa 
man, tbe lawyer, the phyaiclan and the politician, 
the mayor of the city speaking from the political 
viewpoint. 

THB lbaooe'b UBrmieB. 

At subsequent sessions through the winter such 
points of practical relationship between Christian 
sentiment and community interests as these were 
diacuBsed with free speech and variant view: 
" Early Closing of Our Business Houses— Advan- 
tages, DiniculUes and a Feasible Plan; " "Tbe Ob- 
servance of Memorial Day^Should it be Perpetu- 
ated? IUAbuses,llBBelatlontO theO. A. R."(the 
local post being present); "The Liquor Police 
Law— What It Is," defined by a lawyer, ita enforce- 
ment from the citizen'a and saloon -keeper's points 
of view, and practical methods. 

The anniversary address thla summer was keyed 
to the ssme note, struck last season at tbe initia- 
tory meeting— the relation of the cburehes to the 
community in Petoskey. The discussion by the 
League and others who remained after the close of 
the Sunday evening service, earnestly emphasized 
tbe local applications of the theme. 

Refreahlngly frank, free and fearless were tbe 
(Continued on txtgt i.) 
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ALL COMUUMCATIONS 

BelatlDg to this publication should be add : ..._ 

Managing Editor, John P. Gavit, Chicago Commons, 
140 MortE Union Street, Chicago. lU. 



TO WHOM it may concern; The work of the 
Bettlements this winter will demand a great 
deal of DOn- resident help. Is this not a call to vou 
to offer your services? 

EIGHT ps^es this mODth signify only a tempo- 
rary reduction and a preparation for larger 
iSBuea In the future. It is our desire to make this 
paper Increaaingly helpful, and we shall be under 
obligation for suggeetloDs or other aid looking to 
that end. 

TO THE many friendu Inquiring as to the pub- 
lication in permanent form of the Sociologi- 
cal Bibliography published in the July issue of 
Chicaoo CoMMONe, we are glad to Bay that it is 
undergoing somewhat careful reTisiou and amend- 
ment, with the Idea of publication presently in 
leaflet form at a nominal price- 

A SETTLEMENT WARNING. 

In a recent aymposium upon the settlement ques- 
tion it was well said by Mtas Slarr, of Hull House, 
that there is danger just now of the formation of a 
sort of " settlement cult," and that before long It 
may be necessary to bring Into existence a new 
"Movement" with a new "Idea" to be spelled 
with capital letters and designed to correct and 
offset tbe blunders of the settlement Movement, 
Idea and Cult. This is a timely warning. Scarcely 
too often can it be InsUted i^on that there Is upon 
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the settlements no obligation to work for brother- 
hood, neighborhood, Industrial justice, which blnda 
not equally upon every man and woman In propor- 
tion to his or her ability and opportunity. 

Why are we who chance to have been called into 
this peculiar sort of life more bound to emphasize 
the Brotherhood of Han, to seek for and preach 
social democracy, than others, living elsewhere? 
Of what concern Is it to us more than to you, 
readers, that men and women and children are de- 
prived of the Qod-glven rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happinesa? The social settlement 
Is not an institution, manned by a peculiarly- con- 
stituted priesthood, and divinely ordUoed, In the 
division of human labor, to do what no others can 
do. It is rather a protest against neglect, a small 
recognition of the fact that society has left undone 
those things It ought to have done, and has done 
those things it ought not to have done; a rebuke to 
every man and woman who asks, " Am I my broth- 
er's keeper! " 

Let the social settlement be unction to no man'a 
soul. Let no man be glad " that some one is found 
atted to do this kind of work." The settlement Is 
a miserable pittance, and only a pittance, paid on 
account against the unspeakable obligation of So- 
cial Justice, it la at its best only an acknowledg- 
mtnt of what every man owes to every other man. 
By no means should one take comfort in his own 
neglect of Justice because a few brethren have 
repented of theirs. 



THE audden and most unexpected death of Mr. 
William H. Colvln, of Chicago, bereaves the 
whole settlement movement of one of its Srmest 
friends and most intelligent and helpful co-oper- 
ators. He literally carried Hull House on hie 
heart. Many of its more burdensome d«tafls he 
made his daily concern. Its success Inspired his 
highest BocUl hope and his most self 'Sacrificing 
civic effort He not only gave generously what he 
bad, but at greater cost though with greater joy, 
what he was. To have seen his quiet enjoyment 
of a "Jane Club" tea, and to have caught the zest 
of his earnest, manly converse with some working- 
man In the reception room was to have a new hope 
bom in one's heart of the democracy of wealth. 



W" 



^ITH all due regard to Professor Taylor's in- 
junction that his " Labor Studies," referred 
to In another column, should be announced " with- 
out adjecilvea," the editor of Chicaoo Cohmoms 
feels it tobeln the Interest of simple truth-telling to 
say that these studies are sure to be of great value 
to all interested in the social phenomena of our 
time, and to prophesy for them a wide reading. 
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Similar studies Id Cbristlsn CitUeoahip, condncted 
by Profeasor Taylor Id the GoliUn Rule and Young 
Men'* Bra, have beeD used by claasee all ot«t tbe 
couDtry. We expect the coming " Laboi Studies" 
to be of evea greater value. 



W' 



/E CONGRATULATE both Epworih House, 
of this city, and Hiss Harriet Krause, who 
has been Id charge of tbe Chicago Commons sum- 
mer kindergarten, that MIbb Erftuee Is to be Id 
charge of the Epworth House kindergarten during 
the coming winter. Miss Krause hoe made herself 
beloved by all with whom she came In contact dur- 
ing her stay at the Commons, and It is a matter of 
rincere rejoicing that she Is to remain, for the 
present at least. In settlement service. 



ANOTHER glimpse of the Chicago Commons 
neighborhood Is seen la the photograph 
which we republish this month. But It Is not our 
Intention to limit our camera's activity to our own 
neighborhood. We are preparing for a series of 
illustrated aitldas upon the settlements of Chicago 
and other cities, and hope to Intersperse also por- 
irailB and character sketches of prominent settle- 
ment workers. 

St6e X(9bt SItetcbeB 

Pbobabli nothing could be more Hignlflcant of 
the good done by the country (rips of our friends 
amongthe girls And boys of our neighborhood than 
such a letter as this, which relieved a very anxious 
IlAllao mother's heart. The little girl had never 
been away from home before, and the eagerness 
with which the entire family awaited the flrst tid- 
ings of her safe arrival was pathetic to see. Here 
la the letter, as nearly rerbaliia e.t literatim as types 
can make it, omitting only names: 



Dear Mother I like to write you 
■ . ,eUai 

. ibere 1('B''ilrr is Urge as I am. 



f^l big Blswr and tbey like mr 
tor a week. Mother donl b 



I Bin Kolng to stay ODiy 









It set Btomacbe* no mare. When f got oi 

ook us to the plonlc and ttaf till i o'lcK t1i- 

le and tbe tadv Ih sci a 

- of Howes a 



Co Elgin a lady took 
the lady took me (o .... 

and I and harelng a u-.- - 

trees there are peach trees apples trees pare trees Clierry 
trees, and I can have all I want and the little girl said thai 
when I coming home she In KOlng Co give me lots of flowers. 
I play with the little gin all tlmelgetfresli water trom Che 
(traond I angotogtotheparltall this week good hy Mother 
and all of vous. The number where I am staying for a week 

il street. ElKln. Ill, 

From wiur loveing 



Settlement anb Heifibborboob. 



A BUSV SUMMER. 



The reports of the work In our own setUement 
are reduced this month to the minimum, partly to 
(tccord with our temporarily restricted space limits, 
partly because while even more personal and far- 
reaching than the apparently larger work of the 
winter season, the activities of the summer cam- 
paign are less susceptible of detailed descriptlos. 
A brief sketch will sufflce to carry the story ou 
where the reports of the Jnly Issue left It off. 

As has been Indicated, the residential force, while 
materially reduced In numbers, has still been large 
enongb for practical work, and by careful manage- 
ment all neceBsary duties have been provided for. 
In addition to the routine work, a very large num- 
ber of personal visits have been made, In houses 
extending over a widely radiating territory. These 
visits have not been Impertinent intrusions, but 
have been made legitimate by the call for children 
in the fresh air work, by the distribution of the 
constant supply of beautiful flowers sent in by 
friends !n the outlying country districts, and by the 
appallingly accelerating number of calls for mate- 
rial aid In these sad days of increasing unemploy- 
ment and consequent distress. 



The summer kindergarten draws to Its close as 
CiiicAOO CouHOfia goes to press, after a season of 
successful work, justifying beyond the possibility 
of a doubt the risk assumed at the outset Upward 
of fifty tlttie folks have enjoyed every day of tbe 
session, and have been kept from the degredatlon 
of the streets. Two noble young women have 
given their servicee In this good cause, sacrificing 
their hard-earned vacation "without money and 
without price," and have set a standard which 
would test the consecration of many a worker. 
The gifts of our friends for their subsistence while 
here have almost exactly balanced the coet of the 
work. 

TBNEHENT HOUSR INSPECTION. 

A feature of the work during July has been the 
inspection and detailed description of typical 
crowded tenements In the ward. This work has 
been done by one of the residents in the direct be- 
half of the Committee of Fifty, but Its results will 
prove of great value In the settlement experience 
and study. While the Seventeenth Ward Is in 
the respect of crowded and unsanitary houses far 
from the worst In Chicago, there are several sec- 
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tiona of the ward in which the iaveBtigatote round 
conditions b«lying the city'a claim to ciTillzallou. 

THB FRESH AIB CAHPAtON. 

In ptctIoub accoauls the fresh air work has been 
quite fally described. About seventy-flvo children 
have been given ouUnge of longer or shorter dara- 
tlon; by the Christian EndeavorerB of Elgin and 
the Congregational Sunday School of Downer's 
Grove several older persons have been helped at 
Dwight and elsewhere to vacations othernlsa im- 
possible, and a aeries of picnics for a day at a time 
have been made possible, notably by the Margaret 
Circle of King's Daughters, of Berwyn, who " per- 
Booally conducted" several parties of boys to Riv- 
erside. Best of all, perhaps, is the outing brought 
about by this circle for an invalid member of tbe 
Qlrto' Pfc^resaive Club. 

EN THE HOUeK. 

Of the regular work in the house, the Tuesday 
evening meetings of tbe Industrial Economic Un- 
ion hare continued without interruption, Tbe 
topic of chief interest Id these meetings has been 
Ute silver question, at least three meetings having 
been given up to it, the principal speakers being 
H. L. Bliss, Col. J. C. Roberts, of the American 
Bimetallic Union, and Rev. Morris W. Horse, of 
California. 

The Woman's Club, meeting weekly, bas consid- 
ered various topics of timely interest, has enjoyed 
an outing at Oak Park and is prepulng for an ac- 
tive winter's campaign. The Girls' Progressive 
Club and tbe Wednesday Evening Club of younger 
^ris, have also met without Intermission. 

In tbe Morlb of Settlements. 

CLEVELAND'S NEW SETTLEMENT. 



The first announcement of " Hiram House,'' the 
new setUement in Cleveland, under the auspices of 
Hiram College, shows that tbe Young Men's and 
Young Women's Christian associations are to oc- 
cupy an important place in the college life of the 
institution. At the opening of the college year in 
ISQS tbe Home Missionary class took up the study 
of sociological questions as outlined in tbe Y. H. 
C. A. Handbook, by Prof. Graham Taylor. This 
class grew until it became neceGsarj to organize It 
Into a club for sociological study. One of tbe first 
actions of the club was to organize a " Social Set- 
tlement Board," with President E. V. ZoUars as 
chairman, and under the auspices of this board the 
eettlemeat was founded at the corner of Washing- 
ton and Hanover streets, overlooking what is known 
as "The Island" or "The Triangle." It is not a 



criminal section, but a district of very poor hornet. 
It Itas a klnder^arteu under the management of 
Misses Lida Gibbons and Carrie Goodrich. It will 
also have a da; nursery, lecture courses, entertain- 
ments, reading rooms, ct(\, and will publish a 
monthly paper, Hiram Iforue Bulletin, as a 
medium between the settlement and Iti friends 
and supporters. 

TRIBUTE TO HULL HOUSE. 

The August issue of the Arena contains an arti* 
cle by Annie L. Muzzey, entitled " A Social SetUe- 
ment," and treating of Hull House in a style 
exhibiting a rare accuracy and clearness of dis- 
crimination as to the settlement idea in general 
and Hull House In particular. It is to be regretted 
that space is not available for a substantial quota- 
tion from the article. This brief extract must 
serve until the reader bas opporiunlty to secure the 
article entire: 

The mlsaluD ol Hull House Is simply one of pure nelgh- 
borlinmti, 11 msumes M tlie outset mat (here Is lobe an 
exclisnee of kindly offices and mutual benenis. It alts down 
In the midst of lis liiimble nelohlKtrliood with the Idea of 
sharing tbe Influem-e of Its lanier opiiorluDlCles vllb those 
whose lives are defrauded oC the light and beauty Ibat be- 
lonK equally to all. I[ hag no cumbrous tlieorleetu which It 
Is bour>d to coiilorm, but Is ruled only by a lovlDg intelli- 
gence that coDsltuitly seeks the best good of the community 
of which it iias. by tree choice, become an Important and a 
responsible part. 

SAN FRAMCISC O'S S ECOND REPORT. 
An exceedingly attractive and well-printed little 
pamphlet Is the second annual report of the San 
Francisco Settlement Association, Just at hand 
and dated April, 189S. " Settlement House," as It 
Is called, Is at 15 South Park, and was opened Jan- 
uary 2, 1895. The residential force has never 
exceeded four persons, making thus a small and 
homogeneous group, more like a normal family 
than is possible in tbe case of a large settlement. 
The importance of this- factor Is recognized by 
the present report, in words which ever; settlement 
worker will do well to keep in mind: " It is well 
to remember that these informal and mutually 
helpful relations between the Settlement and its 
neighbors are what constitute lis distinctive char- 

The work of the Settlement Is of the usual sort, 
and its clubs and classes greatly Increased duripg 
the past year. 

THE JULY ISSUBofCHiCAOoCouMONS was designed 
not only la be representallve of the earlier Issues of 
the paper, imti to exhibit tbe ■*ork of one particular settle. 
meot. out also and especially to explala the settlement Idea 
Id geuerat, Among the general articles publlnhed nitli this 
In view are [luntn on ■' Foreign Missions at Home— Besem- 
blauce of the SetClemcDts to Missionary Homes In Heathen 
I.anil8," "rurnoseftDd Scope of the Seulemenl," " In the 
World of SelltemBnCs (Department)." " A Short Sociologi- 
cal mbllogtapliy," etc.. etc 

We win send any quantity, postpaid, at the rate ot 
(wo cents |>er copy, or will mall them at that rate to any list 
ot addresses sent to us. (Enclose stamps, check, poM- 
olflce order or eash, at our rWt.) 
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PERMANENT SOCIAL RESULTS. 
( Continued /rom pavt J.) 
maoly, though differing, expressions of opinion bj 
layman aod miniater, church member uid outsider, 
Democratic editor and Kepubllcan editor. The 
next evening & private meeting of the City Council 
was qufetlj held to diacuaa the moral situation of 
the city aa It had been portrayed by the prominent 
ciUzens who had eo plaialy placed themaelves on 
record regarding it. 

UNION CONFERBNCE. 

The following Sunday evening a union maaa 
meeting, in which acTeral churchea united Ihelr 
congregatioDi>, was held at the Petoakey Opera 
Honae, at which addreisea were made by Proreasor 
Taylor and others repreaenling the minUtera and 
citizens ot Petoakey, on the practical nayi and 
means of promoting civic betterment. Thus the 
church exemplified Its real relation to the com- 
munity by lifting the civic Ideal, providing a free 
floor for a non-partlaan dlBCUBSlun of the actual 
Eocial condltloD, and initiating a practical move- 
ment for betterment, but stopping tbort of com- 
mitting Itself to any echeme of procedure or 
Identifying itself with any reform organization. 

IHTEREST IN TUB COUMOKB. 

Interest in our kindergarten among the widely 
representative cottagera was marked, both last 
summer, when it waa only a hope, and this season, 
when we had the story of the year's auccesa lo tell. 
Not only in the great auditorium did hundreds 
hear of Its work for the child' life of our ward, but 
the repetition of the tale was Invited at Harbor 
Point, in the house of Mr. D. B. Gamble, a! Proc- 
tor & Gamble, whoae experiment In proflt-aharing 
ie widely known, and at Wequetonsing. The cot- 
tagers at the latter family resort added, to the gifts 
which a year ago enabled us to realize the hoped- 
for blessing upon our little neighbora', a generoua 
share of the expense of its ensuing second year. 

The July laaue of Chicaqo Coumons was in 
great demand, especially because of Its kindergar- 
ten pictures and Ita list of hooka on social sub- 
jects. 

The themes upon which Professor Taylor has 
lectured in five summer aBaembliea are grouped in 
two courses. The flrat included the following 
«ight studies on "The Social Teachings of the 
Bible": 

Social Tenehingi of the Bible. 
I. The Collective Terlns or 8cr1plure. 
II. The Formative Farces of Society. 

III. The World -V lev of the Pra|)Jietf. 

IV. The yoclal Slgntneance of Ibe Uiv iir Ihe Sod of 
Man. 

V. The Social Resullii or tbe Coming of tlio .'Spirit. 



VI, St, Paul's Conception ot the Church as a Soetal 

VII. Klnii;dom,Chure1i. World. 

VIII. rersooal and Cnrpurate Means (or Realizing the 
KlDgdom ot Cod on Birth. 

THE LABOB MOVEMENT. 

The second course of seven lectures Included 
the following lectures, showing the progress and 
stages of 

The MotementfoT tlie Emnneipation of Labor, 
I. From SerCdom to Wages— The Peasant pioneers. 
II. Prom [he Actual to tbe Ideal Commonwealth— Sir 
Thomas More and the Utopias. 

III. From the Factory to Freedom of Woman and Child 
—Factory Reformers. 

IV. From Legal loferlorltr lo Charter Rlghts-Cliart- 
Isti and Churchmen. 

V, From the Chaos ot Competition to the Organiza- 
tion ot Industry- Trades Untonlsts and Socialists. 

VI. From tbe raile of Class to Social Democrao;- 
Amold To)'Dbee and Social SetllemeDts. 

VII. From Bccleslastlclsm tu the Kingdom ot Ood-The 
.Social Evaogellsls. 

joTi;iNos OP TBE CAUPAiaN. 

Lalxirlng men will hold a meeting this evening 
at Trades Aasemby hall. It will be similar to the 
meetings held while Professor Taylor was In the 
city, — Da Moinet, lutea, Daily Neiet, August 3, 189€. 

The Courier, of Lincoln, Neb., for Saturday, 
August 8, reprints In full the warden'a " field notes " 
fromour July issue. 
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A SOCIAL LABOR HYMN. 

Dedicated to Cblcago CommoD?, by William A. 
Chauberlair, Profeuor of Sacred Huaic, Chicago 
Tbeologlcal Seminary. 

Ti'MB— "ChrlstlnaB" or "Handel." 
A baud ot earnest brothers Mrong 

We ]oIn our lioDils, we raise our «aDg. 

And rrleDilshli) here renew. 
By commoD toll made one In lieart; 

Each, part ol xreater whole; 
Alike ve seek a higher art— 

The lire ot mind and bouI. 



; holds our hardened hands 
clialn the mind; 
ir Boul.«Dshivlng l>aDdH. 



ShaUm 
We bar«t 

In tbouglit. Ol 
'MM darlUKSB. striving, toll and pain, 

One voice rings out a clear refrain: 
" Tbe Truth shall make joii free.*' 
O, Carpenter of Galilee. 

Tbou Brother ot Mankind! 
Our llBlit, our hope. Id thee ve see, 

Our rest in thee ne find. 



GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS. 



JbioM Unlqas Bilitence of the PrmctlrabUltj' of 
CtarUtlaultr In the Relation! ol Employer and 
Employad — Remarkable Letter* from '• The 



So nmarkable, aUsI are tlie foUonlDg letters 
from a ChrlstiaQ employer to hie men, that we feel 
It neceesaTT to assure our readers that they are 
genuine, banajlde letters, actually received by the 
employes in a well-kooivn western factory. They 
are self- explanatory and seem to need no other 
comment than tbe statement of the fact that on the 
abop walls Id large letters are these words: 
RULE GOVERNING THIS SHOP. 

"■WHATSOETEB 7E WOULD THAT MEN SHOnLD DO 

UHTO TOD, DO TOO LIKEWISE UNTO THEM." 

A CHRISTMAS LETTEK. 

Here It one of tbe letters received by each per- 
son in the company's employ: 

December 34. less- 

Otar FrUna: We enclose herein our check In your (avor 
tor tbe Bum of S — . being B per cent. (Ave cents on each 
dollar) ol tbe amount that has been paid to jou In wstgtt 






I the lieglunlng of the year, or the time 
■ service, up io and Including December 
u put In FULi, TiMB for the remaining 
) year, excepting, ot course, Christmas day. 

We do Ihls because we ought to Irg In everj- way that we 
nan to carry out tbe spirit ot the Golden Rule thai we pro- 
fess to beUeve In. During the lime that we have worked 
together It has been our efTorl to regard your Interests as 
Important as our own. and we are very happy lo say that 
tbe Interest you have shown In your work Is the most con- 
clusive proof that you. too. believe that the Golden Rule li 
applicable to llie BHalra of everyday life. 

Tlie " peace on earth and good will toward luan " that 
was proclaimed first, to the lowly sheplierdi, who were 
common working people, by the angels on Che night that 
Jesus the Savior ot the world was born In tbe Bethlehem 
manger, can never fully coiua unl 11 everyone of us and "all 
people " In whom the glad tldlugs were seni, acknowledge 
JesuB as King and Savior, and Uve the Golden Rule every 
day. 

To try to carry out [his nile Is the purpose of this little 
dlTlslou of tlie Ic.dt ot our labor together. Shall we begin 
to-day to do a little more to hasten the coming of this good 
lime whfu all men will be brothers? It we do, not one dol- 
lar— not one cent ot this money will go Into saloons or any 
other Improper use. and let us be (rank upon this point, 
and urge upon jou this fart. With things as they are around 
you to-day. you can never hope (or anjthlng but dally toll, 
and you may consider yourself lucky if you get ihat, unless 
ynutavegiime'ifviurtarntnst' It this la your only hope of 
emandpallon from a tlte ot toll, won't you make this little 
dividend a "nest egg" to begin on? If yon decide to do 
this, you may keep this check In your possesElon tor one 
year from dale, at that lime, or at any time prior to that. If 
your necessities demand the money, or you Hud an oppor- 
tunity to Invest It. yon may present It at this olUce and ex- 
change It tor another check, to which we will add Interest 
at the rate of fl per cent, for the time for which you have 
held It. 

Bear In mind this one thing on this point: No one can 
help you so much as you can help yourselt. In conoluBlon. 
Che writer desires to cheerfully acknowledge the talthfulneis 
with which you have done your work during Che year that U 
past, and Co thank you most earnestly tor the kindly token 
of your good will, and to wish you and all ot yours a "Truly 
Metry Christmas." Very falchfnliy yours. 



For the 

WHAT BCSINEGB IB FOR. 

This Is a second remarkable letter 8< 
firm to every employe: 



t by this 



Pebrvary 26, 1S96. 
For a long time we have feltthatlt was necesut; that 
there should be a more perfect understanding ot the pur- 
poses of carrying on the bushieSB of the Comiiany 

by all Chat are engaged In the work. In order to Insure the 
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true. Juit the lanie. Tlili IjuBlneM never has been, li oot 
now. noraoTerwlUberuoilmplyto make money for those 
In charge of It. otherwise calleil llie owners. It liat beea 
niD to do gowl. aod God lias blessed It la idbdt ways. We 
have done good by maklne belter goods In onr Doe than 
were ever made beture, as otir rapidly Inereaslnic SHleg 
abundantly prove. We have tried to do Justloe to every 
man— the inea that da the work, tbe men that sell the goods 
and the men that use them. We think that all of you will 
agree to the truth of this statement, (hat we have at least 
tried. We are going to keep trying, because It Is right that 
we should keep on trying to do right all tbe way to the 
cemetery, no matier Iuhii manu olhert Jo wrong. .... 

The Golden Rule will continue to hang on the wall, but 
don't forget that It U a double-actlog rule and works both 
ways, and Id writing these words to you we are carrying it 
out and dolag to you Just exactly as we would want you to 
do to us 1[ we were working Id the shop and you were work- 
ing In tbe offloe. The great labor leader, Eugene V. Uebs. 
In a speech at Memorial Hall, whpre be addressed twelve 
hundred vrorklngmen. and the writer was one of them, on 
the 3Dth or January last, gave ihem this advice: " Boys, 
buy books Instead ol beer, and you will be on the road to 
freedom from the slavery you are now In." We are going 
to hang these words on the wall of the shop beside the 
Golden Hule, and may tiod bless every one of you and help 
you to observe them. Tills Washington's Birthday Is a good 
lime to begin, and you have this aCternoon as a half iiollday 
with pay, as a token ot our good will to help you start. 
Very faithfully yours, 

Wfl add odIj the lament ot the wealthy author 
of these letters that he had not built his fine new 
residence near his factory among the homes of its 
operatives. " What a social settlement of our own 
we could have had!" he regretfully exclaimed. 

SUMMER IN CITY SLUMS. 



city, 'did almost nothing except to allow the 
people to lie upon the grass In the parks all night. 
Hundreds of dead horses lay In the streets seventl 
days, becoming a nuisance and menace to the 
health of tbe people. There were, however, ser- 
eral notable private eflorts to help ta tbe sltua- 
lioQ, the Fresh Air Sanitarium of the Daily JTinm 
at Lincoln Pork especially proriog a source of 
great blessing. 

In New York dty tbe municipal authorlUes paid 
much attention to tbe welfare ot the people during 
the heated term. The streets of the East Side, 
which, under Commissioner Waring's adminlstia- 
tloo, are habitually dean, were Bushed daily from 
the city hydrants, tbe free baths were made access- 
ible St all hours of the night, and |5,000were voted 
from the city treasury for Ice to be given to the 
poor and sick. 

The experience, whose likelihood ot recurrence 
Is suggested by Australia's heated term last year 
with its maximum of 12fi degrees in the shade, 
ought to teach Cliicago something of the vital im- 
portance of the things we are neglecting — parks 
tor the people, playgrounds Tor thechildren,clean- 
llneiB and permanent repair of streets, aboUUoo of 
unsightly and unsanitary garbage boxes, public 
baths and adequate health inspection. And in the 
meanwhile, the tax-dodger and the dishonest and 
lecherous political ringster delay the city in Its 
progresa toward the higher ideal ot municipal life 
and service. 

SOCIAL LABOR HYMNS AND SONGS. 



That hllsteriug fortnight In August, nearly un- 
precedented, gave the lie squarely to the popular 
notion that among those known as "the poor" the 
real suSering Is limited to the winter time. Those 
who live and observe In the unprivileged sections 
of the great cities know that there scarcely could 
be greater suffering for human beings than in 
those breathless noons and nights when the ther- 
mometer's sluggish variations were between OS 
and 100 degrees; when the crowded quarlere 
became unendurable and tbe dirty streets were 
fairly stifling with the stench of unclean garbage 
boxes and filthy outhouses. A tour at night through 
tbe streets of Chicago's crowded quarters exhib- 
ited conditions ot suffering almost Incredible — In 
some parts ot the Jewish and Polish sections 
the narrow streeU were literally full of men, 
women and children lying upon the sidewalks, in 
the gutters and on the rotten wood-pulp which 
serves as "pavement," and gasping tor the very 
breath of life. 

For the relief of this suffering Chicago, as a 



At the spring sesBloo of our School ot Social 
Economics attention was called to the songleasoesa 
of American lalior meetings and popular gather- 
ings. DlscuislOD demonstrated the entire want of 
both music and words well adapted to the social 
occasions and spirit characterizing working peo- 
ple's assemblies. The Intensely Individualistic 
nature ot the hymnotogy in commonest use was 
conceded. While a subsequent search ot church 
collections showed that their "we," "us" and 
" our " hymns bore a larger proportion to the " I,' 
" me " and " my " hymns than was at first supposed 
yet tew of them transcended the sphere of a dis- 
tinctly limited experiential and church fellowship 
to move in the broader ranges of humanity's com- 
mon experiences, yearnings and , aspirations, 
much less to express tbe sorrows and sympathies, 
clEdras and hopes of the working world. 

In song literature there seemed to he no larger 
provlrion for labor's heart hunger. Very -slgnlB- 
cant is tbe failure ot tbe Chicago Ritt/rd to elicit a 
labor song worthy ot the theme and adapted to 
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uee,b7 th« offer of a $1,000 prize for the words and 
mootber tor the music. Although as maDj manu- 
scripts were received as dollars offered the 
very represeDtative and competent judges rejected 
every one as below tbe required standard. In the 
English song books of the Salvation Army there 
are only a very few very inferior doggerels de- 
signed to elicit support of the social work by such 
couplets as: 

Uod blest and speed the mocbn WIdk 
Ten lliousand bearta eicUilm— 

In faith Ml eirort mil be made 
The ■■ UnTKest England " plan. 

In song literature there seems to be oo larger 
provision , 

We purpose to gather and publish the bibliogra- 
phy of whatever hymns and songs of labor we can 
end and Invite tbe CO operation of our readers in 
this effort Such collections as Ebenezer Billot's 
" Com Law Rhymes,'' the " Chants of Labor " pub- 
lished by the National Amalgamated Sailors* and 
Firemen's Union of Oreat Britain and Ireland 
(Loudon. 1891), William Morris' "Chants for So- 
cialists,** hymns of the Labor Church, " Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon " service songs, etc., are what 

We will be grateful for the suggestion of such 
hymns as Elliot's " When Wtlt Thou Save the Peo- 
ple, Lord? " Qladden's " Oh, Master I*t Me Walk 
with Thee;** WhltUer's "Dear Lord and Father of 
Hankind." The cooperation of friends in labor 
unions, social settlements and the fraternal associ- 
tiona Is especially invited In supplying us with 
copies both of song boohs and single songs or 
hymns. Original compositions will also be wel- 
come, if their authors will send postage for the re- 
turn of their manuscripts and concede our right to 
pnbllsh only such as our purpose and space de- 
mand. The social labor hymn printed In another 
column Is the first response to tbld call. Others 
have been submitted to our judgment and are to be 
published elsewhere. 

Tbe great mistake of the best men through gen- 
eration aftpr generation has been that great one of 
thinking to help the poor by almsgiving, and by 
preaching of patience or of hope, and by every 
other means except the one thine which God 
orders for them—JcsTicB.— Joftn Bii»h'n. 

Tbe true calling of a Chrisian is not to do extra- 
ordinary things, Du.t lo do ordinary things in an 
extraordinary way. The most trivial tasks can be 
accomplished in a noble, gentle, regal spirit, which 
overrides and puis aside all petty, paltry feelings, 
and which elevates all things.- Aaii Stiinky. 



from Sociological Claee Voomfl. 



SOCIOLOGICAL TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY. 
At Chicago Theological Seminary Professor Tay- 
lor will have, in his " required " work, all the stu- 
dents, including those of theSwedlsh, Danish, Nor- 
wegian and Cerman departments. Tbe first half 
of the year is devoted to an inductive study of 
the social teachings of the Bible. The elective 
course is upon the "Social Condition and Move- 
ment of Labor," and deals with the industrial struc- 
ture of society, especially since the Introduction of 
machinery and the factory system; and Includes 
original Investigations of labor organizations and 
legislation, child- labor and the sweating system, 
the standard of living and the living wage, strikes 
and industrial peace. The latter course will essen- 
tially follow the " Labor Studies," to be published 
in these columns through tbe issues of the entire 
year. Students will be brought into personal con- 
tact with representatives of organized labor and 
employing capital, both on their own ground and 
In the class-room. 

Tbe second half of this seminsry year is 
assigned in required work to sociology, Involving 
the study of social phenomena for the nature, 
structure, design, progress, and dynamics of the 
social organism, and the fundamental relationship 
between society and the individual, the Kingdom 
and the church. Two elective courses offered are; 

1. Pauperism and poverty, public relief and pri- 
vate charity, charity organization methods, the 
funciion and agencies of the church in charity. 

2. Child saving. The private and public treat- 
ment of dependent, defective and delinquent child- 
ren, and the evils and restriction of child labor. 

tNTERSEMINARY ECONOMIC CLUB, 
The Snt meeting for tbe winter of the Inter- 
seminary Economic Club will be held at Chicago 
Commons on Saturday afternoon, October 17, at 2 
o'clock. The discussion, which will be conducted 
by Prof. Graham Taylor, will be upon the subject, 
"The Social Extension of Christianity." These 
meetings last winter were a most delightful feature 
of the work of the Commons. Like those of most 
of tbe meetings at the Settlement, the name refers 
to an occasion rather than to a specific organiza- 
tion. The meetings are held fortnightly, on Satur- 
day aftemoons, and are attended especiatly by 
the students of the theological seminaries of the 
city. They are open, however, to all interested Id 
the relation of the church and ministry to social 
life and progress. 
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MUTATION. 






Vain are the thinkers who would And 
A perfect symbol loi Its thought; 
VBlnly the flnal word Is sought. 
There is no tine of human creeds 
But tells Its tale ol buuian needs, 
Yet still, trom age W age. they change. 
The tuture to the post Is strange. 
And the yearnings of each day. 
New doiLlits that stir, new ho|ies that m 
Shall be embodied, endlessly, 
Id creeds to be, and yet to be. 

— PriscilJo Leonard, in Tht 



CHtcAGo Commons. 

140 Nortb Union Street, at MIlwBuksa Atviids. 

(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and elcclrlccars^ 
.... .. > ^ T>_..._i _ -'--"■-'cears. atopplDg 



ir Halsted si 



CHICAOO COMMONS Is a Sorlal S 
on North Union street, Cko doors from the southwest 
net ot Milwaukee avPDiie and the cros^lnt; of Unlou s 
upon M Ilwaukee and Austin avenues. 

Object.— Aa ex plalnml In theserODd clause of the Att 
of Ineorporalinn of theuhlcago Commons Association, 
with the Secretary of the State of Illlno s; 



ir, as the explanatory circular of .the settlement has e: 



■AtPicmtHlllfd 
U pninully c.t » 



Si^'S 



8DppoM.~-The work Is supported In addition to what the 
residents are able to pay for rent of rooms, by the f ree-wiu 
gifts o( those who believe In what the work stands for. The 
gift of any person Is welcomed, and the contributions are 
both occasional and regiilar, the latter being paid in In- 
stBlmentR. monthly, quarterly and annually, at the codtsd- 
lence of the giver. 

vlalton. singly or In groups, are welcome at any time, 
but the residents make esneclid etTort to be at home ud 
niMdai/ afternoon and evening. 

Bealdence— All Inquiries with reference to terms and 
pondltlons of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
H Tavlor. Resident Warden. 
ciToing the work of Chicago Commons 



addressed to lii 
InfvrmKtlon 
Is gladly fnmlsl 
bearlngaplctui 






tion. PUaie tiirla»e poetaoe. 

It is often easier to send a few penniea to belp 
the poor blaclt boy Id Africa than il la to show the 
Cliriat-like spirit to llie little black boy just 
around the corner o( the atreet— iJonA-^r 2'. Waeli- 
ington. 



Settlement an^ flclflbborboob. 



"SOCIAL NEEDS AND AIMS." 



Subject of tlie Bcbool ot SochU EeonamU]* (o b« 
held December 1-ia— Some ot the Speakera— 
Shall TTe Pobllaht 

The postponed aeaalon of the Chicago CommoDB 
School of Social EconomtcB will be held at the 
Settlement reeidencc, 140 North Union street. In 
the week beginning December 7. It ia as yet im- 
poeaible to announce a complete programme, but 
every Indication points to the fiilfilltnent of our 
expectation that the seaeioDS will be of somewhat 
remarkable Importance In contributing to the dis- 
cussion of the social status and outlook, and of 
remedial theories and programmes. The formal 
subject of these dlacusalons. as has been announced 
already, la to be that of Social Iteconatruciion, or, 
as we prefer to express it, " Social Needs and 
Alms," with a particular bearing upon the question 
whether the principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
aflord, after all, a aufQclent basis for the coostltu- 
tioD of rational civilized society. 

BOMB OV THK gPEAKRBS. 

The careful search for the apeakera who will 
contribute moat helpfully to the diacussloa is in 
progreae, and it is hoped to have adequate repre- 
sentation of many acboois of social phiioaophy 
and reform. We are hoping to have present, for 
Instance, Itev. Dr. Washington Gladden, for whose 
final answer we are waiting. Mr. Henry Demoreat 
I.ilDyd, author of " Wealth against Commonwealth," 
has promised to be with us, and the presence of 
Kev. B. Fay Mills depends upon the arrangement 
of some pending engagements. 

We propose that a distinguishing characteristic of 
theee sessions, as it has been habitually of all meet- 
ings held under our roof, shall be absolute freedom 
of speech and debate, appreciating that useful dis- 
cussion of these great themes must depend upon 
the frank utterance «f every man's honest thought, 

SHALL WE PUnLIBK? 

In this connection arlBeB a question which many 

inquiries, make an important one — Hhall (he pToteed- 
ingt of this leition he publithed in pennatMnl furmT 
The reply to the question r.iust depend almost 
wholly upon the assurance of flnanclal support, for 
such an undertaking involves no small expense. 
With this lu view, then, we request every reader of 
Cbicaoo Commons, and others interested, under 
whose eye this paragraph may fall, to express, by 
means of a postal card or otherwise, willingness 
to co-operate in this work by the purchase of one 
or more copies of the proceedings at a price not 
exceeding, say (1.00. While euch an expreasion 
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need not be binding upon anyone, It would afford 
U8 a baaU upon wbich to judge whether tbe ven- 
ture In queBtion would be wise. 

"CHICAGO COMMONS SUNDAY MEETING." 
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It baa alwajB been a part of the settlement plan 
to have a popular Sunday afternoon meeting; a 
broadly religious service which should prove an 
uplifting loQuence to the everyday working people 
who surround the Commons. In the latter part of 
Hny auch a meeting was begun, but It was found 
that not before the fall would the people for whom 
it was designed attend it, and the effort was sus- 
pended for the summer. 

On the 18th of October, at 4 r. u., the first 
"Sunday Meeting" of the winter season will be 
held. The feature of the occasion will be the 
vocal and instrumental music, for which arrange- 
ments are making, and a short and helpful address 
will be given. It Is intended that this meeting 
shall be peculiarly the meeting of the Settlement, 
and will represent its best effort for the deeper life 
of the neighborhood. While It will never be di- 
dactically religious, nor with any view of proselyt- 
ing, Its motive will always be to appeal to the 
fundamental religious being whlcti exists In ail 
normal men and women, and to be a restful and 
uplifting occasion for workers seeking a respit« 
from the humdrum round of daily toil. 



MEDICAL COLLEGE GRADUATION. 

CIo«« ol the BeeoDd Havvcatfal Tur.— Work of thit 

ChloBCo Cammaiu Dlapuuair. 

Common interest allies the Settlement and the 
Illinois Medical College, located on an opposite 
Street corner, to share the Settlement's privilege 
and opportunity for Hervice. The residents of the 
Commons viewed with satisfaction the second 
year's good work, which closed early In the present 
month. The Secretary reports IB students enrolled, 
of whom S2 per cent were school teachers. The 
graduating class of WdG numbered 10. 

In the dispensary connected with the college, 
and known aa the Chicago Commons Free Dispen- 
sary, Dr. Brown, its President, reports that nt^arly 
6,000 patients have been treated since March 10, 
the dispensary having proved itself a real blessing 
to hundreds who otherwise would be obliged to go 
to a considerable distance for free attendance ot 
suiter for lack of it. Every effort Is making to pre- 
^ vent the dispensary's being used by persons able 
to pay for the services of the resident physicians 

Wantkh— A More ot taclfiil men and wi.nien lo give 
one RTenlDK a n-^ek at CLiicugu I'uiiitniiUH lliLs nlnler In iiia- 
ducttne clulis lor Ilie t>oyij itiiil glrlx wli<> luok in tlip Hpltle. 
■nent for almost their nnly heHlilifiil ami iipliruiijc repren- 
tlan. Almost any kind <i' UileiU k&u Un<l tnipluyiiieul In 



of the neighborhood, and more and more is the 
work of the institution being reduced to the neces- 
sary service of those absolutely unable to pay at 
all. 

The officers of the dispensary are: President 
Dr. H. H. Brown, Secretary of the College Facuiiy; 
Secretary, Prof. Graham Taylor; Treasurer, Her- 
man F. Hegner; Ilegiatrar, Dr. Mary Edna Ooble. 
The last three are all residents of the Commons. 

Only the question of the expense of coal to heat 
the necessary rooms stands In the way of continu- 
ing the dispensary in operation throughout the 
winter. It is hoped that some arrangement can be 
made, loi in the bard winter that Is before ua there 
will almost certainly be an Increasing number of 
those needing medical aid and unable to pay for it. 



"THE TUESDAY MEETING." 

The Tuesday evening meetings for wage earners 
have taxed the seating capacity of our largest 
room since the Brst of August, and bid fair to be- 
come the feature of Seventeenth Ward life during 
the winter. Of course the coinage question has 
been uppermost, and the intense interest in the 
presidential campaign has drawn people of all 
classes and shades of thought to the discussion. 
Every phase of the question has been presented 
and argued by the best speakers obttdnabie, from 
the Oreenbacker to the Gold ultra -monometalliet. 
The best of temper has prevailed, and no one 
attending the meetings could doubt that they are 
profitable, not only for the intelligent presenuition 
of economic subjects, but also and perhaps more 
Important, the inspiration and cultivation of a 
fraternity and mutual respect that is delightful to 
see and have part in, and that promises mightily 
for the peaceful solution of the vast problems of 
our time. 



COMMONS NOTES 



Tlie prcwpects for tlie opening of tlie Plynioulh Winter 
SiKbt Collet (under niilcli Daine our educaCioniil work Is 
ru..st satisla^'tury. and aver 
winter's work. The sco|>e oi 



e adverlliieiaeiit o 



NlBht Ci)llet!e (i _.._ 

oixanlzed) are ni..st satisla^'turv. and avery Incilcatl 
promiiies a good winter's work. The sco|>e of [lie deiutrt- 

tlie iDslJe ol tlie hi 

The klDclPrftarteu opens tor lis nlnter session with Its 

■ — d and lu Boml reimlr, aud with every ei' 

__ ..._.... ^inj ^^ „, „.„ ...... 

. — 'The lalwr bureaus ot tlie various sEates have promptly 
reapoDded to the reiiuest (or Hies ut Iheir reports (or our 
llhrary. We are t-atherlne at tlie Commons an Im-reaslngly 
satlslartory Boclolotclenl library, and will be glad ol uaal- 
tlons, whether ot books, niHguzlnes, pamphlets or clippings. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

Twentj-STe cent! per r^B'- poslpald to any OUCe or 
Country, Mingle copies Gent to any adilreas iipou apiillcB- 
tlon. rnr larKer nutnLers, special terms may be obulneil 
00 apullcatlun. The publishers will be n}»d to receive 
lists of clmrcli members or other addreiiseB, to wtioia euid- 
pie copies may be sent. 

ChkngM of Addreu-rii^ase notify tbe publUherS 

Eromptly ol any change o( address, or of (allure i- ' — 
le paper witliin a reasonablH Interval after tt is d 






to sena ihicaqo uohhoxs as a, maiier OT course to all 
incli. In return, we ask for all reports, and, bo tar as pos- 
sible, all priuted or circular matter, however trivial, ISBiied 
by settlements ID the course ut tliolr regular work. 

Aii*«-tiaAiDeiit> — Flrst-clasB ailvertlsements desired 
rales, which will be furnished upon appllca- 



ALL COMMDNICATIDNB 

Relating to this publication should be addressed to tli 
Managing "'»'•"- r,^.... o r- ■ 



glng Editor, J I 



■, Chicago ComuionB, 



THERE are dozens of eager email boys within 
call of CbicBgo Commone (and doubtleBB of 
every other Bettlemenl) simply waiting for you to 
come and organize them Into a club. 



LABOR DAY IN CHICAGO. 

A remarkable spectacle was that presented at 
Sharps hooters' ParIt, Chicago, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember. In recognition o( Labor Day, preparations 
had becD made for an entertainment on. a grand 
scale; games and sports of many kinds had been 
provided for, and it was expected that ten thousand 
men, women and children, more or less, should 
enjoy the day as a great public festival. But as a 
festival It was a failure. As a means of money-mak- 
ing [or those Id charge it missed fire altogether, 
inadequate ticket collecting arrangemeals baving 
resulted in a IcHS, it is said, of fl.lKM), 

But as an exhibition of the possibilities of dem- 
ocracy and of popular earnestupsn it was one of the 
most remariiable scenes ever witnessed upon this 
continent. The sports and games were neglected. 



the " picnic " features, usually so prominent, were 
fairly Ignored, as that great miss of humanity de- 
voted llself to discussing and hearing the discus- 
sion of purely economic subjects. Men gathered 
In knots and earnestly argued pro and contra the 
great questions of the day, and one passing about 
among them must have noticed the almost entire 
absence of the ordinary chaffing and gossip, sub- 
stituted as It was by the earnest canvassing, with 
real intelligence, of questions long regarded as too 
abstruse for tbe minds of any but specialists. 

He must be indeed a pessimist who can view 
with anything less than hopefulness this earnest 
devotion of the masses of American workingmen to 
the study of those economic an<i industrial subjects 
which so vitally concern their own future. As the 
Cliicago HecoTd well said In closing an editorial 
comment upon the remarkable scene of Labor Day: 

The problems ot the' present day are very largely eco- 
nomic In nature, and an encournglDg sign ot the times Is the 
Interest shown by workingmen In tbe discussion of these 
subjccls. An argument irequenlly advanced by working- 
men In favor of shorter hours Is that they need more time In 
which to study inattera alTectlng tbelr Keoeral welfare and 
relating to their duties as citizens. The more disposition 
they show to make such use of tlieir time the more sympa- 
thy win tliey have from tbe public In their agitation tor 
shorter hours of toll. 



THE SETTLEMENT AND THE CAMPAIGN. 

An editorial In Tlu CongregalionalUt (Boaton) re- 
cently contained the following: 

It would be Interesting to find out the exact position In 
this campaign of pronounced social rernrmers. the men and 
women who work In college settlements and that Increasing 
chisgof educated persons who In recent yeant have exhibited 
In various ways marked sympathy with manual tollers. 

We have seen thus far no reply to this question, 
and feel Incompetent to make one, but it Is timely 
for us to say that the opinions of settlement resi- 
dents, like those of other private individuals, differ 
upon this and other Important questions concern- 
ing which honest men are divided. The settlement 
as an Institution however, stands above all for one 
thing applicable to the present controversy — the 
freedom of honest opinion and speech and the 
recognition by every man ot the honesty and good 
faith of his neighbor. The settlement endorses 
very cordially the manly words of Mr. Talcott 
Williams, when be said. In The Independent, " No 
political issue is fully understood whose discusrion 
implies that great masses of men are knowingly 
swayed by immoral motives." 

Chicago Commons, for one, baa offered thus far 
In the campaign, and will continue to offer, a com- 
mon ground upon which those of opposed opin- 
ions may meet for candid argument, a neutral plat- 
form from which all sides may be presented with- 
out fear or favor; a friendly forum whose only knd 
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cardinal rule is freedom of gpeecii with the fraoli 
recogoitioD of commoa human rights and unre- 
served belief in the Bnal good Bense of " all the 
people." 

SETTLEMENT SCHOLARSHIPS. 
It is becoming' more and more frequent to find 
churcbea, literary and social cluba, young people's 
■octetJes and other similar organ 1 nations looking 
about for some healthful activity In which to inter- 
est themselves. To such, as well as to individuals 
who believe In our kind of social efFort, wc suggest 
again the feasibility of establishing a "scholarship" 
in one of the city settlements, supplying the funds 
necess&ry for the subsistence of a resident during a 
part or the whole of the ■winter. There are many 
perjone eager to enter upon settlement residence 
and work, who cannot do so for lack of money with 
which to support themselves during residence. In 
not a few cases, only a part of the total sum would 
need to be raised, and even the total sum needed 
for such a purpose is suprislngly small. We 
should be glad to eBtabllsb communication be- 
tween the parties to such au arrangement, and 
to afford opportunities for its fulGllment in our 
own residence and upon our own field. From 
the standpoint of scholarly investi gallon, this plan 
offers many advantages. Some rarely useful 
scientific work has been done for instance by 
"fellows" of the Collage Settlements Association. 

A WORD TO LABOR UNtONS. 

The present economic campaign baa brought 
about one highly gratifying result — the deep in- 
terest of all parties and classes in the discussion of 
topics hitherto supposedly closed to the ordinary 
mind. In consequence, meetings of all kinds where 
these things might possibly be discussed have been 
largely attended. This has been true of the labor 
meetings especially, and it is of this fact that a 
word may be said here. It has been a matter of 
nearly common knowledge, and of regret upon the 
part of those interested, that the meetings of many 
labor unions have been far less interesting and far 
less cordially attended than was to be hoped. In 
spite of many efforts to make them more spicy and 
attractive. For this problem the deep interest in 
the campaign suggests a solution — that of devoting 
some part of the labor meetings to the discussion 
of Industrial economics. If the labor union could 
become more of a school, its usefulness would be 
vastly increased, and the membership would be 
brought to appreciate their magnificent heritage 
and prospect of rights, responsibilities and power. 



THE Health Board's report, showing that Chi- 
cago's tainted water "supply" has killed 
thousands of babies during the summer monthsi 



ought to sound the doom of the corrupt politics 
and the vicious tax system whieh curse Chicago's 
municipal life. Perhaps it may require a fearful 
epidemic of disease to teach us in the matter of 
sanilatton what we learned In 1871 concerning Are. 



ATTENTIONofallsettlementsandslmilarworks 
, is called to the request at the head of our 
editorial column for all reports, and, so far as possi- 
ble, all printed or circular matter, however trivial, 
issued by settlements in the course of their regular 
work. We shall esteem it a kindnesslf we may be 
Dotitied promptly of the establishment of any new 
settlements, the opening of new work in eilstlng 
settlement;, in short, to be informed of all matters 
involving tlie history of the settlement movement. 



Sibe ligbt Shetcbes 



Mon< amusing and at the same time most pa- 
thetic are the questions asked and requests pre- 
ferred by neighbors and visitors at the Commons. 
Prom the New Eugland man who inquired whether 

the "inmates" were "allowed to see visitors" to 
the neighbor who requested that we keep a couple 
of dogs for him; from the woman who desires us 
to send a refractory neighbor to jail, to the visitor 
who asked if the horde of netenty-tws boys (whom 
she saw rollicking in the gymnasium) all lited tcith 
US, the queries vary, and each seems at the time to 
have capped the climax. There is the man who 
waniB to see "the Gospel garbage inspector" or 
the "superintendent of swill"; the next, who 
wants us to get him a job on the police force; 
another whose chickens have been stolen; and yet 
another whose baby has swallowed a half-dollar. 
But a very large proportion of callers, God help 
themi are the men out of work- -hundreds of them 
^whomwe can only turn away; the women whose 
husbands are sick; the disabled aod helpless, hope- 
less and incompetent, whom the fearful struggle 
for existence has crowded to the wall. A thousand 
opportunities for helpful, hopeful ministry open 
on every side, and we are very few! 

It was at Grand Rapids that Mrs. Lucretia Will- 
lard Treat told of one of her early kindergarten 
eKperiences on the Levee in Ht. I.ouis, where after 
v^nly trying to find something on which to base 
their teacliing, the kindergarteners finally fell 
bacic upon "Light," the only Ihln^ which the 
children knew of. Each was to bnng next day 
BOmeihlng illustrating " light." Some brought 
bits of candle, one brought an Illustration of 
" Rising Sun" stuve polish ! Another urchin 
proudly presented to the teacher an unspeakably 
obscene illustration — a double-page newspaper 
picture, indescribably shocking. The teacher was 
in despair at this apparent failure of all her 
eflorts, and the child, seeing something evidently 
wrong, passed over all the fillhiness of the sicken- 
ing picture, and planting his finger upon one 
corner, showed the only thing his innocence saw 
in it all — through a tiny window, the c 
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In tbe iMorlb of Settlements. 



BE A CHRIST! 

•■ A new ccimDUMidm«Dt g;lT« I onto roa, that yon 
love one Bnotbar." I« still, ala>> » naw oommaDd- 
■Dent In b world that li more or !«•• avowBdlj 
domlnatMl bj tlie doctrine of Cain. The New Be. 
demptlau will com* when that new oommkndmeDt 
bM OMt oat tbe Evil Bplrlt, th* Frln 



world, who«e 



tcbword U 



lud tbe devil take tbe blndi 
For tbta New Redemption for 



r him 



walla, there must come ■ now Catholldtj'. trsni- 
formloK and widening; aod redeeming the old. Tbe 
new rellK>on, whlvh Is bat tbe primitive enaenoe of 
tbe oldeat of all rellylona. haa but one formala — 
Be o CHrlwt! The new cbnroh which U already 
dlml; beooming; eonsoloae of Its own eilatence, 
nnder all kinds of ecclettaatlcal and dogmatic aod 
acuostlo eonoealmenta, Is not leas broad. Hlwt la 
tbe chnrcbT It Is the Union of all wbo I«*e, In 
the Service of all who SolTer. 

Are yoa willing to help? If Chrlat eame to yoor 
city wonld He And too readyT If so, ;dii will not 
have IfHiK to wait. Fot " the least of these, mj 
bretbren." are a nnmerous tribe, and an hour will 
not paa« before jonr readiness will be pat to tbe 

the men. My bretbrea, bellere In Me." -HVKlam T. 



A dream lA Diau Had noman, 
DlvlDor, but EtIII humaa: 
Solving tlie riddle old, 
Sbaping the age of gold. 
Tlie love of (iod and nelghbar 
Ad eqiial-haniled labor; 
The richer lire, where Duly 
Wallts hand in hand with Beauty. 

IN DEFENSE OF TOYNBEE HALL. 

Spicy Letter ReBectlng an Ksst London Settlement 
Controversy. 

An Eaat London controversy of conatderable 
Interest Is reHected bj a recent letter from a 
London correspondent signing himself " E. P. B.", 
published tn the Chioigo Dnily Rerord, under the 
title "Toynbee Hall." According to this article, it 
appears tliat Secrelarj Loch, of the London Char- 
ity Organization Society, together with others of 
like opinion, has passed criticisms upon Toynbee 
Hall upon the ground that Its educational worit Is 
so purely classical as to be tar above the heads of 
the neighborhood. These, critics are quoted by 
this correspondent as saying, In effect, "The idea 
that the untutored classes of Whitechapel can ap- 
preciate or In any way profit by the Greek-and- 
Lattn educational course of Toynbee Hall is ab- 
surd. The whole tone of the place is pitched 
above the capacities of the people whom It is seek- 
ing to help. Toynbee is all right In Itself. Its men 
are of the best, in respect both to education and 



character, but they are spending themselves, their 
time and what money they can collect to arrive at 
results wholly Incommensurate witli the cost." 

The lUcord'a correspondent is warm In defense 
of Toynbee's work. " These men," he urges, "are 
manifestly taking hold of the Whitechapel prob- 
lem at the right end, whatever may be the outcome. 
If they fail to redeem this fearful quarter, it at 
last Ihe tide of commerce rolls over their walls and 
buries them from mfemory, still will they suffer a 
fate In no wise different from that of hundreds of 
missions, societies and homes that have gone be- 
fore. If pure blood, (rained minds and triumphant 
wills, coming la dwell In the heart of the slums 
and to pour out their utmost power, cannot effect 
reformation, then the ]ob may as well be left to 
the direct attention of God. It Is beyond human 
instrumentality. 

"The records of Toynbee Hall, however, show 
that immense good has been accomplished In 

Whitechapel In tbe last ten years It 

Is safe to say that the excellent moral influence of 
the Institution has been felt to the uttermost re- 
cesses of these slums, and that If there were fifty 
Toynbee Halls instead of two or three among the 
million people of East London a definite Impress 
might begin to be apparent on the frightful degre- 
datlon of the place." 



TENEMENT HOUSE CHAPTER. 

Almost a settlement work is that of the Tene- 
ment House Chapter of the King's Daughters and 
Sons of New York City, for which Mrs. Louise 8. 
Houghton and Jacob A. Rlls have made an appeal. 
The Cliapter rooms are at 77 Madison street, near 
Chatham Bquare, and Ihe work Includes several 
clubs, two sewing schools, a kindergarten and a 
library of 2,000 volumes; In the summer fresh air 
work. A visitor Is employed all the year, who co- 
operates with the Charity Organization Society, 
investigating charity cases and distributing delica- 
cies, medicines and aid in general. The coat of the 
work Is about |5,000 a year, of which tbree'fourths 
Is raised by voluntary offerings. The present ap- 
peal has in view the fact that at this season ot the 
year especially there is much suffering In tbe tene- 
ment houses. Hiss Clara Field, 1 Hsdison street, 
New York, Is treasurer. 



le work at one parclculaj' s( 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT 



First of the Studies Ccmceming tlie Prog- 
ress and Social Condition of Labor. 



INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF THE FIELD. 



Need and Value of Fuller Knowledge and Scope of 

the Studlei— Review of the Ground 

to be Covered.* 

[CONDiriTRD utr ruopKxsnK GK.virAM Tavloh.) 
Wbat U the Labor Hovement? 

This question is raised at the outset because it is 
seldom squarelj tuked and rarely fairly aoswered. 
James Russell Lowell numbers It among those 
questions which come knocklngat the door of every 
generation. "The porter always grumbles and is 
slow to open. 'Who's there,ln the name of Beelze- 
bub?' he mutters. Not a change for the better in our 
human housekeeping ever has taken place that wise 
and good men have not opposed it, have not prophe- 
sied, with the alderman, that the world would walie 
up with Its throat cut, in consequence of it. The 
suppression of the slave trade, the abolition of 
slavery, trades unions — at all of these, excellent 
people shook their heads deepondlngly and mut- 
tered ' Ichabod.* But trade unions are now de- 
bating Instead of conspiring, and we nil read tbelr 
discussions with comfort and hope, sure that they 
are learning the business of citizenship and the 
difficulties of practical legislation." and Lowell 
reassures the excellent shatters of heads that 
"unless the household, like the Thane of Cawdor 
and his wife, have been doing some deed without a 
name, they need not shudder. It turns out at 
worst to be a poor relation who wishes to come In 
out of the cold," or as Mazzini Introduces the dem- 
ocratic stranger, "a people struggling into the sun- 
But those who thus withstand it because they 
know too little of it — or, because of some practical 
experiences, think theykoow too much— will learn, 
upon a broader view, that the Labor Movement Is 
not yesterday's movement of some men against 
others, of a few employes "on strike," or an em- 
ployer who has ordered a " lockout." For to the 
student of the history that has been making for the 
past six hundred years it seems more like the 
movement of Han, Classes and crafts are moved 

•The secoDil Study, to be publlf bed In the October Issue 
of CuTCAOO CoMSto.VN, Will follnw In outline the IilstorLcnl 
development of the Labor Hnvement trnm the evi-nts lin- 

— ......,, ^'nithe Black Death (I34KI lo the establisli- 

or, ■■ l^roin Sfrtaom to 



by it, but it is the movement of the mass. Men 
and measures are its way-marks, but Its progress 
marks the way which the common life Is taking. 

KRBD OF BKOADER KBOWLBDOE. 

While amoug Its adherents there are more who 
understand it to be nothing less than the struggle 
for a human standard of life, yet the Labor Move- 
ment suffers from nothing so much as the lack of 
the breadth that comes only from knowledge of the 
past and vision for the future, upon the part not 
only of the rank and Hie but of the leadership In 
its organizations. If more labor-union men were 
only aware how much better their predecessors 
bullded than they knew, they themselves could 
build the better. If more knew the long train of 
events, complications, tolls and sacrifices which has 
led the way to present situations, so many would 
not attempt or expect the impossible. If, on the 
other hand, what has been accomplished by the 
intelligent sacritioes of the few were not so un- 
known, the many now marshalled into the organ- 
ized army of Industry would reap the peaceful 
victories within their easier reach. 

So keenly is the lack of more thorough historical 
and economic knowledge felt by the most intelli- 
gent workingmen, that little groups of them are 
withdrawing from their unions to devote their time 
to the study of the mighty problem. But how 
much better would It be to devote more of the time 
and energy of the unlous to more systematic educa- 
tional effort. Most of them can develop such per- 
sonal resources from within and can command 
enough supplemental help from outside to make 
the educational session as Interesting as profitable. 



r, a third party to the contro- 
versy between those who oppose and adhere to 
organized labor, who have a right to be heard, but 
need to be taught first. It is that great undecided 
jury— the Public — who know not what to think or 
do, and yet whose interests are more and more 
seriously Involved, and upon whose attitude and 
action public safety and the progress of the whole 
Labor Movement in every last analysis depend. If 
once the fads could only be gotten before them 
they will agree upon a verdict which will neither 
be doubted nor disputed. ISut no public question 
is so little understood by the public as thatoF labor 
organization, so far are the masses of the people 
from understanding that the movement of labor Is 
the upward struggle of the common life. 

The Labor Movement Is therefore far more than 
any organization, programme, plan of action, or 
single Issue. /( U nothing leu* titan the more or 
Ittt fonrerted motement of the mijimlie» of the 
worldU worker* for the reeognUinn of humtin right* 
and personal tiiluet in the iwrking-warlil; the 
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more or lees organized efForC of fel low-era fts- 
men and the fedented forces of all trades un I one 
to attain and matotalD tbat standard of life or coi 
fort which DiakeB It possible for " meu to live tl 
life of men." The geoeral movement thus d 
scribed Includes such speciQc objects of pursuit 
a living wage, upon less than which a man caun 
live and be a man, and upon which the existence 
home, its wifehood, motherhood, and childhood 
depend; a fairer share of leisure and privilege 
Involving limitation of the hours of labor and ex- 
teDstoD of the opportunities for relief from the 
monotony of subdivided toil; protection for the 
life, liitib and health of the working man, wo- 
man and child; a tenable social status with the 
poBsiblilty of peace, progress and human brother- 
hood; and the let^t- recognition of the rl^ht to 
combine, and the freedom of speech and action In 
the promotion of tbese ends, limited only by the 
protection of personal liberty and public safety. 



If, as Arnold Toynbee urged, "Social problems 
of the present be borne in mind Id studying the 
past," even tbat historical research which to too 
many seems remote from the solution of to-day's 
problems, will be fruitful In present values. Not 
the least important result to accrue to the advan- 
tage of labor is to make more widely Icnown the 
fact that Ita movement has a history. Then it will 
more readily be believed that it both has made and 
is making history. Of just this dignity, In Its own 
sight, no less than In that of others, organized 
labor stands In greatest need. 

Not until it Is as self-conscious and as widely 
recognized In this country, 8B It has long since been 
in England, that It is pan of the great race move- 
ment and has place in the literature oF the lan- 
guage, and law of the land, will organized labor 
hold an equal footing here as there. Not until 
industrial differences are attributed in the public 
mind to other and higher causes than mere indi- 
vidual selfishness and personal antagonisms, will 
the movement to settle them rise higher than a 
more or less annoying quarrel. 

To emphasize only or chiefly the personal ani- 
mosities and class antagonisms as tbe causes of 
Industrial differences Is hopelessly to misconceive 
and needlessly to cinliUter a situation already so 
little uodeTBtood and so complicated by " bad 
blood " as to be witbout any solution, perhaps, to 
the majority of men. The very flrst step toward 
solving "the labor problem," therefore, is an edu- 
catlonat effort to secure the acknowledgment that 
tbe differences which divide the Indusirial world 
are real, and have great general historical causes 
to account for the division. If not for the specific 
form of each several issue that arises into dispute. 



It is well nigh criminal to discuss such Issues 
without prenilsing the fact tbat civilization Is still 
In tbe throes of an industrial revolution, which by 
the Introduction of machinery and tbe subdivision 
of labor consequent thereupim, has wrought more 
radical and rapid changes to which the people 
■lave been obliged to adjust themselvec, than tbe 
political or military revolutlouB to which It may be 
compared. Incalculable will be tbe practical value 
of the common understanding of historical ante- 
cedents, economic principles, social conditions and 
industr^l forces io tbe promotion of Industrial 



peace and social progress. If, for example, there 
could be a wider interchange of experience in the 
practical attemplB to conciliate and arbitrate Indus- 
trial dlsputes.'how fast and far the most approved 
and successful of such methods would supplant 
the war measures tbat so universally previdi In the 
Btrlke, lockout, boycott and blacklist. 

Above all, tbe intellectual necessity Imposed by 
such study upon those representing contesting 
classes, to stand in each other's place, and to recog- 
nize, at least for tbe time being, certain common 
Interests at stake, would play no small part in 
interpreting the majorities and minorities to each 
other. For as tbe elimination of the personal 
element from the relationship between employer 
and employe Is so largely the dangerous factor in 
the present situation, no solvent can have highly 
practical value tbat does not make for the restora- 
tion of the bond of brotherhood. 

PURPOSE AHD SCOPE UP TUB STUSIBS. 

These studies are undertaken at the prompting 
of the conviction that upon the calm. Impartial 
Interpretation of the social condition of labor, in the 
light of its past movements and present tendencies, 
our industrial peace and social progress depend. 
In the hope that these ends may be promoted hy a 
deflnite plan of stud)', opening up easily accessible 
sources of information, and marking out practical 
methods for personal observation and considera- 
tion, or for the social discussion by friendly groups 
of the common workaday life, the following lines 
of inquiry are proposed for the co-operative pur- 
suit of our fellow students. 



The Movement of LiilKir. 

Kkoh HKitniOM TO Waokh tlie movement should In 
" ■■ -■■ - mitltne study of lis (ilslorlcal developiiien 

'"when tiiflBBneral course ofevenlshssthiiB been outllnHd, 
the fullowlnu si>eclBc movements will, among otliers, Invtte 
tpei-lHl study: 

FHOM iNKKUIoniTV TO EtJUAMTV BECORK THE LAW: 

ThF evuliitlcin of liaKlisli la)>or-[e);lilatloDjmm the "Statute 
of l.nl>or?rs" <\aim to the reiieulof thpantl-camblnatlaD 
lava iiii24> and ttie factory acts (ISM. 1847). etc., etc. 

FUOMCOMI-BTlTlONTOCllllBINATlOB: The Organ liatloE 

uf Ixlior. necessity fur under the cumpetltlvesyiitHm, rlseot 
aiuonx RKrlciilliirHl latKirers and Id orHR-Kiiilds. promoted 
by the lutrudiicttoD o[ inaclilnery, develojimeut of irade- 
imlonH. Ibelr relation to the old Rlillds. the new tritde unloo- 
Isni. the tederotliin of labor and socialism. 

From Actlal Comiitions towaro InKAi, Common- 
IJierary liloplas, communistic expertmenls. 



.AiiOK: Continued necessity for 
avowed alms of. principles of 
HEMiiTiHLiuii; iiiviiiuui, IK 111 iTi U DHtlon tor brotlierhood and 
benents. by i^onHict Willi the weapons uf the boycott aud of 
the strike, by lntltnldatk>D. coercion and pIckcllnK. by con- 
ciliation and arhitrallon, liy co.operatlon In productfve In- 
dustry, proflt and eain sliarliiK. tn dlslritiiitloD. co-operative 
stores, etc.: ecoiioinlc, political, ethical and religious aspects 
of (lie principles, methods and tendencies of organized 

Underlying varying 
.^.-Jatlon III Kntdond since 
the acta uf 1D£( and 1X47, anmu tlie Uulleil Stales: Mlliude 
for aad'a^lnst legtslstlvp Interference; governmenc labor 
ullk'ers. conimlsslouers, factory tusiiertors. boards of con- 
cllliilliin. "tr.; tendenc'r tomirrt the Initiative, referendum 

S<K'lal Coniimon or l4tbor. 

Present conditions In which the industrial class 
in general, and individual crafts or classes in par- 
ticular, are found to be, are to be not ody com- 
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pared with put condltlont, «. g., wsgq earnera 
with serfs and alavee, but contrMted irith ethical 
ideals of what conditions should be and maj 
become. From this point of view social condltloiu 
of labor may be observed and studied under the 
following topics: 

8TAKDARD OF LiFS A*>'D THE LlVIHO WAOX. GeDCral 

- ' ot as Illustrated amoDft the agrtoultural 
le of the several craft* and tradei, 

EDITIONS. CbUd-labor and ap- 

ihlp.1- - "^ 

Or lite 
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laborers aed 

Pkesbht Sfxcifii, 

praalleeehtp. worklagwomen— i 
and ramlls life, the ■ weating >yi 



Bklativb Status of tbb IxuceTlilAi. C1.ASBB8. 
educational ; compiilsorv sclioollDg. Iniluttrlal IralolDK,— 
Mvnletpal : the nouslng. «uiltary proTlsloDS aed racresflon 
spaces of loduttrlal drstrlcts In eltlei.— i>(>U(lGO<; Intelll- 
gcDce. Ireedom, aOIllatlODs aod tnterests.— Soefol .■ In- 
equaUly. paw«' ot Initiative, cammon-grouiid tor oel^bor- 
hood cooperation, social uoiflcatloD, relation or social 
settlemeats to this statufi.— Mora;.' boaetty.sobrieiy, social 
parity, ethical Ideals.— Rellfflnua ; attitude toward religloD 
aod toward thechurches. reiatlOD of religton lo iDdustrial 
ethics, and of the cbarches to the social condlUoD or labor. 
Blocraphlcal and Literary atndlea. 

Supplemental to the historical and economic 
study of the Labor Movement, but vitally Impof' 
taDt to it, Is acquaintanceship with Uie lives and 
wrltlaga of Its rarest personal exponents. Subjects 
for biographical and Hierary studies, with blblo- 
graphical suggestions, will be indicated in cODoec- 
tioD with the successive periods or phases of the 
movement to be reviewed. 



81. Francis and his Tertiary Order. 

JnhD Wfcilf and " The Kingdom or God." 

WiulamXanglar^ —' •■ •" — "■ ■■ 



B Social Results ot the Weileysn 
It :New T.anark and New 



Qfriyleandhls "Signs ot the 'fiines," "Past and Pres- 

Frederick Danlson Mau 
- ■ ".Ingsley ' 

>my of Large Towns." 

Alauinl aod his "Tboughts on Democracy" and "The 
Duties ol Man." 

FarsClavlKera" (letters to worklng- 

'-itRlsl 

Wirilun Morris and "Tbe Dream of John Bali." "Signs 
rt Ciiange" and " News fromNowiiPre." 
Karl Ham and "Tbe Bible or Socluilsm." 
Coant Leo Tolstoi, the Nobleman Laborer. 



democracy hi education. 

Literatara of Labor. 

Tbe literature of the Labor Movement la far 
richer, more varied and voluminous than Is gener- 
ally supposed. Webb's Bibliography of Trades 
Unionism, which does not cover the many other 
phases of the literature, nor much of the American 
writing on that subject, contains nearly one thou- 
sand references, a large proportion of which are to 
rare original sources. But there U rapidly coming 
(o be a hopefully accessible and popular literature, 
to wbicb, for the most part, the practical design of 
these studies itmila our reference. Bearing in 
mind also the two classes of readers likely to make 
use of these studies, we will suggest by tbe use ot 



the a8teri8k{*) the books to be commended to those 
of limited time and means and then will add a 
longer list from which wider selection may be 



longer 



•Trade IToloolfim, New and Old, G.S.Howell. Sodb- 
>rs. Nev York. tl.oOnet. 
•The Labor Movement in America. Richard T, Ely. T. 



\ or English and 



T. Crowell&Co.. 1 _ 

[Comprehensive briefer 
American movements.] 
_ Conflicts of_ Labor and Capital (Sd^ed.), O.^S. HowelL 

. . r- al. social, 

aspects ot Englisii trade uoions.) 

HIslory and Development of Guilds and the Origin of 
Trade Uulons, Dr. Liijo Brentano. TrUbner & Co.. Lon- 
don. tl.26 net. (Tbe first historical review at the religious, 
town or merchant, and cralt guilds, and tbelr relation 
to trade unions.] 



HlEtory or Trade UnloDlgm. Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
Longmans, Green 81 Go. ts.OO. [Ad exiiaustive history of 
modern trade udIods. denying tbelr relation to the old 
guilds, and written from the socialist's point ot view.] 

Ad Introduction to EnglUh Economic History and Theory 
,'3dnt.i.2rals.. W. J. Ashley. G. P. Putaum's Sons, New 
itToL.tlJW: 2d voL.Sl.Oa. [A tboroueh. critical 



ativeand mediatory posltfbi 
on the more cootroverted hi: 

'The Industrial Revoliiltou In Eiuland (4th ed.). Arnold 
Toynbee. Longmans. (irecD S Co. IsJO. [Tbe most sug- 
gestive historical and ecoaomlc interpretation of the rise of 
the present Industrial order, in the eighteenth century, from 
tbe social point of vlew.1 

*Tbe condition of the Working Classes In England in 
ISM, F. Engeis (translBted by Mrs. Florence Kelley). tterib- 
ner,Neni%rk. S1.2S. 



; estimate ot contemjiotaneous so- 



i.Uobson. Metbuen&Co., Lon- 



[The BCienllUc analysis ot existing condillona In tbesa 
■wo volumes gives great weight 10 tlie author's forecast ot 
■' a coherent InduBtrial organism." and his " inten)retatlon 
of the tendencies visible In tbe development or modern 
Industry.] 

•Outlinesof English Industrial History. W, Cunu Ingham 
and Ellen A. McArlimr. Macmllloa & Co.. New York, f 1.2S 

•The IndiiBtrlat History ot England (Bd ed.). H. De B. 
Gil)l*nB, Melbuen&Co. *1.20. 

•English Social Retormers.H.DeB. Gibbens. Hetbiien 
& Co. «l.O0. 

[These twn volumes are remarkably concise and compre- 
benslve. yet readable, popular eipoiltiuns ot tbe historical 
development of uur modern industrial life.] 

• A Short History ot the Engllsli People. J. R. Green. 
Harper & Brotiiers. S1.20. [^Invainabie for its luminous 



le common peopte^s liteaod living at successive 



periods.] 

Life and I.abor ot the People In London. T vols.. Charles 
Bootii. Williams & NorgHle. Vols. 1-4. tl.SO each; vols. 
I-JlM.OO each. 

Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age. Charles 
Booth. Si.iW. 

Hull House Maps and Papers, by Hull House residents. 
T.Y.CroweliSiCo. I2J». 
[Tlie three last named works are the results of most elab- 
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tf StAtlStlCSl iDTPSt^AtlODS 0( tllS CODdlllOQ 



ot EdkHbIi and A.merlcnQ Inda&tclAl rlasses. ] 

*Inclm>trls1 Evolution of ttie UDlted Stales. Carroll D 
WrltEht. V. ». Commissioner ot Labor. Tlie Ctiautauqna 
Presii. •1.00. (The planting and urowthot Amsrleao me- 
chanlcal Imliutrles are describvuT Tlie labor movement 
and tbe iDlliieiice ot iiiaclilnery on labor are treated.] 

The Labor Movement the Problem of To^ay. edited by 
Oeoiiie MOell. The M. J. Hawn Co.. >ew Vurk. Snb- 
gvrlptlon. ta.TS. [Coutalnlng blstork-at sketch or the rlE^e ot 
the modem luborrr. by Prof. E.J. James; discussions or 
vnclous phases at the iiroblem by Prof. ¥. H. Glddlngg, 
Henrj' (ieorge and olliers, and acoonntg of various trade or- 
eanlzHllons and rederallona of labor, by tlieir represeota- 



•The Labor Problem, eillted by William E. Barns. Har- 
,jr a Brothers, New Yorh. KM. [Plain questions 
and praetlual antwers by political economlata. mabulactiir- 



ers, KorklDgmen, divines. labor eommlssloners. joiiruallsts 
and others, vllh an historical conslileiatloD of [lie coufllcl.] 

•Tools and the Man— Property and ladiistry under the 
Christian Law, WastilUKtoD tiladdeu. Honehtun, MllUln Si 
Co. tl.JS. 

Ruling Ideas In the Pr'sent Age, Waslilngtoo Gladden. 
Hoiiithton. Mlffllnaco. *l.». 

(The two iiooks last mentlooed treat the ethical and re- 
IIkIoiis aspects of many prlncliileianil relationships Id vulved 
m the Industrial status.! 

Principles ot Economics. Vol . I (Siled.l. Alfred Harthall, 
Professor ot Political EcuDomy la the University of Cam- 
bridge. MBCmlllHD & Co, avols., 13.00 per vol„oet. [Id 
Boof IV, on The Agents ot Prodiictlon— Land. Lalior. Cap- 
ital and OrnBDlzatTon. the penional. ethical and social ele- 
nienti receive stronger em[ihasls. and throiwhont l^sue- 
dally |.p, 46-ID. KS-SKi. ss>t-59«. o»«-a50, 756. 77i-70ni the rights 
ur labor have more liberal recognition and advocacy than 
at the band of any other economist.] 

Hanrly Book of the Labor Laws (3d ed.>. George Honell. 
Macmlllan&Co. tl.50. [A popular guide to existing English 
labor legislation.] 

Hand Book to the Labor I.awB of the United States. F. 
J. Stlmwn. Scrlbnera. Xew I'ork. (l.BO. 

•The Labour Annual- A year book ot social, economic 
and polltlcBl reform, i-econd Issue. I80S. Edited by Jo"eph 
Edwards; rturtm Company. Ltd., 7'J Fleet street, London. 
IS., net. [Probably the beat exIstlDgCDiniiendlum ot lafor- 
matlou concerning the contemporary movement ot labor 
and reform.] 

Beporti ot the United States Labor Bureau : 
Anniuil. 



isKf). First. Marriage and Divorce. 
li>D2. Second. Labor Laws ot Various States and Terri- 
tories. 
1803. Third. Analysis and iDdei of State Labor Keports 



ItM, Seventh. The Slums ot Great Cities (Baltimore, 
Chicago. New York. Philadelphia). 

IS9S. Eighth, Housing of the Working People, 

[The sl^th and seventh annual reports on the "Costot 
IToiluctlon " are ot unique value, contaiaing as they do. ex- 
iaustlveln(|ulrylDto the locomes and detailed eipendlturet 
>I operatives, and aflording Intonnatlon as to the llto ol 
forhlng families not to be obtained el^irn-liere.] 

State Reports ot Labor Bureaus and Factory Inspectors. 

Serial Publications and Proceedings:— 

Saflat Scioux Journal. (Of the Am. Social Science As- 



ia.] 

all of Iht Am- 



icademy ot P 



al and Social 



Statistical A 
Economic Association. 
J.iurtw) o/ Soclolivv. 



a the above list, except government re- 
leil at A. C. McCi-URO & Co., Wabash 
street, Chicago. 
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VALUABLE LABOR "BULLETIN." 
arly Uaafnl PeKtnre* of the I.atmr Depart. 



The value of the new Bulittin ofOie Department 
of Labor la made more evldeat bj the lioportaiice 
of the coikteDta of the fifth iasue, nan t>efore ub, 
though space limits preclude more than mentiOD. 
There Is a report upon the Department'H recent 
Investigations as to convict labor, supplementing 
Its report of 1887; the fourth chapter of W. P. 
WDlougbby'B seiies of articles on Industrial Com- 
munities, describing the great Krupp iron and 
steel works at Essen, Germany; summnries of tbe 
recent reports of the labor bureaus of Maryland, 
Michigan and North Carolina; outline of the 
Massachusetts report upon the imemployed; the 
new Maryland sweat-abop law for the protection 
of garment workers; recent labor decisions by 
courts, and a list of government contracts effecting 
latHir. Host valuable of all, perhaps, because 
otberwlae most Inaccessible, are the abstracts of 
foreign stAtlstlcal publications — for Instance, an 
exhaustive report upon the trade guilds of Austria; ■ 
a report upon last year's strikes la France, and one 
upon strikes and lockoate In Great Britain and 
Ireland. 



REPORT ON STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 

Space Is at band for only a brief mention of tbe 
Tenth Annual Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor. The report relates entirely 
to the strikes and lockouts occurring in the United 
States from January 1, 1B87, to June 80, 1894. It 
thus supplements tbe Third Annual Report, of 
December, 1887, which reported strikes asd lock- 
outs from January ], 1881, to December 81,1886. 
We have now a decidedly complete record ot 
labor disturbances In this country from January 
1, 1881, to June 80, 18IM. An Improvement Is 
made In this report In that experience and care 
have enabled the adoption throughout of tbe 
Individual strike as unit of record, whereaa tbe 
Third report made tbe establishment In which 
strikes or lockouts occnrred, the unit Twen^- 
six tables show with great exactness the number 
of strikes and lockouts by years, States and Indus- 
tries, the number and sex of employes involved, 
thrown out of employment and retained; loss of 
wages and to employers, causes of trouble In 
each case, and whether the strike or lockout 
succeeded or tailed. Address, Commissioner of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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PLYMOUTH 
WINTER NIGHT 
COLLEGE 



OPENS For those who Teel 

^^^^r^\prp ihelreducallontobe 

^'^^ i WD&n in8uiaclent,«nd who 

1 ST for any reason are 

enable to attend the regular NIg'ht ScbootS 



Chicago Commons 



TUITION FEE 
35 CENTS FOR TERM OF TEN WEEKS 



CLASSES IN 

MATHEMATICS — Arithmetic. Algebra, Geometry, etc., etc. 

ENGIiiSH — Writing, Spelling, Beading, Orammar, Composition 
GEOGRAPHV — FbyBJcsl, Descriptive, Races of Men 
HISTORY — American. English, French, etc.. etc. 

LAMGUAGE AND LITERATURE — French . German, Latin 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ECONOMY — Cooking. Sewing, 
Dressmaking, Home Narsing, First Aid to the Injured 

MUSIC — Singing. Piano, Violin, Mandolin. Banjo 

people's and CliliareJi's Choruses for Mtudy of Good Music 

ART — Drawing, Needlework, Embroidery 
SCIENCE — Natural History Club 
SHORTHAND. MECHANICAL DRAWING, ETC., ETC. 



Other Features of Chicago Commons 

Free Kindergarten tor Little Childreu, open dallj- except Saturday and Sunday 

FTDin till 1^— ao J tlirou^liaul (he yenr 
Clubs for Boys, Girls, Young Hen, Young Women sad Grown PolkB 
Meettof tor Men and Women for dine usaion of Industrial and economic sub jecU 

Kvery Tiiesilay evenlDti at 3 o'cluck. Admlr-iilaii free. Open to all 
Sunday Meeting;, for Men and Woqien, opens October 18th 

Good inualc. helpful lectures. An upllftlDK. restdil tfatlierlDg lot busy people 

Seventeenth Ward Council of the Civic Federation 

Id which are united those InlPreated In niaklng the vard a clean, sale. Iiappy place to lire. All 
good clllzeus, regardless of pollHcs, creed, color or sex, are lavlted to Join 
Labor Studies. A class of the resident:) and others to study with Profeesor Tajlor the history 

and outlook of the Labor Movement 
A Scliool of Pliilosopliy, independent of the Settlement, ia accorded rooms at the Commons 
weekly, and ia I'pen to those Interested 



^ »»...p..PL, ghicago Commons 

140 NORTH VNION STREET (At BUIwaokee A*e.} 
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Decker Bros. Planoa 

/iscey ORGANS 

/->„•«„ t> /->^ PIA.NOS 

Camp & Co. ORGANS 



Arlon. Pianos 



233 STATE STREET 
49-53 JACKSON STREET II 
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DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE WITH THIS ISSUE? 
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THE 00MM0N8. 



Nothing 

IN THIS 

World 



Is 80 cheap as a newspaper, whether it be measured by the coat 
of its production or by its value to the consumer. We are talking 
about an American, metropolitan daily paper of the fii'st class like 



The 

Chicago Record. 



It's so cheap and so good you can't afford in this day of progress 
to be without it. There are other papers possibly as good, but none 
better, and none just like it. It prints all the real news of the 
world — the news you care for — every day, and prints it in the shortest 
possible space. You can read THE CHICAGO RECORD and 
do a day's work too. It is an independent paper and gives all 
political news free from the taint of party bias. In a word — it's 
a complete, condensed, clean, honest family newspaper, and it has 
the largest morning circulation in Chicago or the west — over 
200,000 a day. 

Prof. J. T. Hatfield of the Northwestern University says: "THE 
CHICAGO RECORD comes as near being the ideal daily 
journal as we are for some time likely to find on these 
mortal shores." 

Sold bj newtdealera everynheiv, and Biibscriptlons 
received bj M postmaatera. Addreaa, 

The Chicago Record, 

181 MADISON STREET. 
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Chicago Commons 

A Menlhly Record of Social Settlement Life and Work. 



FEBRUARY, 1897. 



I Looted and wtw a splendid pageantry 
or b«autltul wameD and oX lordly mea. 
Taking tbeir pleasure Id a flowery plain. 

Where popples and tbe red aoeinoDe, 

And maay anotber leat of cramolBy, 
Flickered about their feet and gave tbeir stain 
To heels ol Iron or satin, and the grain 

Of allken garments, floatlDg far and free. 

AslntbedaBcelbey woTetbemseKes. orUrayed 
By twoa together, orllghtly Bmlled and bowed, 

Or curtseyed to eacli otber. or else played 

At games of mlrtb and pastime. unaTrald 
In their dellEht; and alt so high andproud, 
They seemed scarce ot the earth whereon they trod. 
II. 

I looked again and saw that flowery space 
Stirring as It alive, beneath tbe tread 
That rested now upon an old man's bead, 

And now upon a baby's gasping face. 

Or mother's bosom, or the rounded grace 
Ota girl's throaty and what bad seemed tbe red 
Ot flowers was blood, lo gouts and gushes shed 

Ptom hearts that broke under that frolic pace. 

And now and then from out tbe dreadful Ooor 
An arm or brow was lifted Irom the rest, 

Ai If to strike In madness, or implore 
For mercy; and anon some suffering breast 

Heaved from tbe mass and sank; and as before 
The revelers above them thronged and prest. 
—WVXiam Dean UomiUa, in "Horjier's afoaoitiw." 



BAD TENEMENTS. 

CHICAGO^ NEED OF RADICAL REFORM. 

Coofetence in tbe lutcrett of Better Hoimo^. — Ewa- 

<st Appeal fw ft More Modem and 

Humane Policy. 

That Chicago has a tenemeat house problem la 
Blowlf dawning iipoD the resourceful folk who 
have at heart the Interests ot Bocial hetterment, 
and that an effort to get at the facts is able to inter- 
est a goodly number of earnest people was demon- 
Btrated at the seselons of tbe teaement house con- 
ference held In the earlj days of Febroarj uader 
the aoBpices of tbe Northwestern University Set- 
tlement The rooms of tbe settlement at 202 West 
Chicago aveuue were closel; crowded at every ses- 
Blon, and Bome of the addressee were repeated for 



the benefit of an overflow meeting on tbe second 
Qoor. The guiding and Inspiring soul of the move- 
ment was Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, of Evaneton, 
who also Is the mainetay of the Northweetem set- 
tlement, and who In her work in connection with 
the settlement baa become greatly interested in the 
problem of the housing of the poor in the crowded 
city centers. 



aoa FRou BOSTON. 
The distinguished figure of the seealons was 
that of Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, that wealthy 
commoner who has ^ven tbe best years of his life 
to the stndy of questtons of administration of 
charity and the organization of helpfulness. Mr, 
Paine reviewed the history of the better dwelitnga 
movement in Boston, and Illustrated his prophecy 
of great posslbllitieB in Chicago by reference to 
Manchester, where, as be pointed out, the city can 
build and maintain model dwellings cheaper and 
better than any private citizen or than any corpo- 
ration. He made the most cordial piea for play 
grounds for the city children, and favored the 
clearing out and flagging of the Interior of city 
blocks where nothing better was possible. Said 
he: "There is no way to keep boys out of the re- 
formatory, and from presently graduating into 
criminals, otber than giving them play grounds." 

SOME CHICAGO COmjITIONB. 

Dr. Philip W. Ayres, secretary of the Chicago 
Bureau of Associated Charities, made a stirring ex- 
hibit, by means of pbotograpbsand tabulations, of 
conditions In the crowded parts ot Chicago, more 
particularly In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
wards, which have been regarded ae among the 
less objectionable parts of Chicago's poorer dis- 
tricta. The lack of sewer connections, the bad 
grading, which gravitates sewage and surface 
drainage into low places under tbe tenement win- 
dows, the closets below the level of the streets and 
therefore below the sewers, the 'great masses of 
collected garbage under and adjoining tbe houses, 
were dwelt upon and made a striking impression. 
Dr. Ayres aaierted that little la known of tbe actual 
tenement house conditions In Chicago, and showed 
that much of what is regarded as improved tene- 
ment property is really more dangerous than the 
old tumbledown sort, because with lis pretentious 
brick front it is more permanent in its construe- 
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threatentDg CUeir future. While ttiere are Btrong 
organ izatloDS among tbe capilalletB, there are none 
among the )aborerB, and nothing te more Deeded 
than the appearance of intelligent leadership and 
couDBel for the laburlng classes. 

" Jly field of work," Bays Mr. Murai, "will be 
Oeaka, nhlch 1b to become the induairial ceuter of 
Japan. While Tokyo is the intellectual and iwltli- 
cal center, Osaka Is to be Ike commeiclat center. 
I expect to locate my work la the midst of the la- 
boring classes, and lo start work in Ihe most quiet 
and unassmning mBDoer, trying in the tlrst place 
to become thoroughly acquainted with tbe people 
of (he laboring community, studying their situation 
and its needs, and then strlTluj; [o enlighten and 
educate them. 

" Mj Idea Is to make tbe settlement a center of 
helpfulness, lonliiDg toward tbe reconstruct ion of 
the social and economic condiiions. For this work 
I need a certain sum of money as an endowment. 
It 1b possible to interest the people of Japan in this 
work at the outset, but social settlement work does 
not yield a great harvest of Btatislics, and the re- 
BultH cannot be measured in the ordinary way; 
therefore, their interest would soon liag, not seeing 
the apparent results of ChriBtlan labor. My de- 
sire is to get $3,000. Un the interest of tbis sum I 
could support myself and family." 

Mr. Murai will introduce at once a gathering for 
tbe dlscuBsion of economic and industrial topicst 
and bis settlement will, in all probability, be known 
In English as " Osaka Commons," file Japanese 
wordB, "Kyo-Do Kwan," which have taken bis 
mind, meaning "The House of the Common 
Sharing." 

KINOSLET HOUSE, TOKVO. 

There is already a fine aettiement work at Tokyo 
under the name of "Elngsley House." Mr. Sen 
Katayama, the head of the house, is a graduate of 
lona College, in the class of 1802, and took his 
theological studies In Andover and Yale. For 
yearB be has been deeply interested In tbe social 
movements of tbe time, and while in this country, 
he used all his spare moments in the Investigation 
of American social and industrial conditions. 
After his return to Japan, two years ago, he was 
called to the chair of sociology In one of tbe prin- 
cipal schools of Tokyo, and also wrote a book on 
tbe railroad question, which made bis reputation 
among the reading circles of Japan. He is now in 
process of writing two other works, one on the 
present social movement in England, tbe other on 
the elemental principles of sociology— both for the 
information of Japan, rather tbliu as commentaries 
for the reading of Europeans. 

Kanda, where tbe settlement is located. Is the 
most crowded section of the city of Tokyo. Its 



populattoD cODSiets not only of the poor, but also 
of the students in tbe schools and universities of 
Tokyo. In the midst of this section, whose popu- 
lation is above 200,000— Tokyo is a city of over a 
million souls— Mr. Katayama opened bis house, 
naming it after tbe great English Christian So- 
cialist. 

Tbe published description of tbe house and Its 
purposes, printed in " The C/'naii-in,'" of Tokyo (In 
Japanese), names as the purposes of Kingeley 
House, "To elevate the standard of lite in tbe 
neighborhood, to give opportunity to graduates of 
Institutions of learning still further to study social 
conditions and movements, and to afford a center 
and headquarters tor Christian social activities. It 
is also int«nded to facilitate the dissemination at 
the benefits of higher education among the peo- 
ple, aud to encourage the larger acquaintance and 
social relations of tbe people of the neighborhood. 
To encourage tbe inauguration of work of tbe same 
bind in other parts of Japan. Tbe work is to be 
avowedly Christian In spirit and purpose. It is 
supported by a 'Kingsley House Association,* 
whose membership consists of those In sympathy 
with the purposes of the worli, the assessment being 
f 3.00 per year or more." 

As yet, Mr. Katayama is alone In acHial resi- 
dence, but a goodly number of helpers, living In 
other parts of Tokyo, aSKi^t in tbe work during 
waking hours. The work thus far, in addition to 
the daily kindergarten, has been largely that of 
increasing social acquaintance, but it is expected 
that in the near future there will be further de- 
velopment in tbe way of educational classes, so- 
cial clubs, etc. It is to be expected that there 
win be weekly discussionB of social and economic 
topics. 



" Airiasba— the House of Neighborly Love," at 
Kyoto, is the outgrowth of Rev. Dr. M. L. Gor- 
don's American Board Mission at Kyoto. " We 
had," says Dr. Gordon, "a night school, where the 
English branches were taught. Later, we estab- 
lished a kindergarten, which, like tbe nlgbt school, 
ie still in successful operation." Tbe district of 
Kyoto, where Airinsba Is located. Is east of the 
Kamo river and near the greatest thoroughfare of 
tbe city, which Is the third largest In Japan. In 
this district of Kyoto live thousands of abjectly 
poor laboring people, in tbe midst of a large num' 
ber of silk and porcelain factories, and In tbe 
neighboring hotels and boarding houses are many 
students. Tbe distinctive feature of Airinsba is 
that it is missionary, and religious teaching Is a 
large portion of its work. It is practically a house- 
hold church. Including liiunday school, Bible 
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A PBICELBSH OPPORTUNITY. 



the IniUtntlon are not dotns all tliat esii be done 
to nuke happier the llf* of -jaai brother, who think 
that all U not brlus done that can be done to lave 
these little cbUdreo, theae babies, Irom HiTroir, from 
■In. rrom crime and from fdIo.— 

"To TOD who bBTfi a faith that high Ideal*, 
MniDK porpo«e», noble character and tender Iotc 
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A SETTLEMENT IN ADOBE. 



DoubtlesB the first "'dobe" Bettlement building 
on record 1b that of the " Casa de C&etelu " of the 
Los Angeles Settlemeuta ABSoclstion, whose pic- 
turesque building la ahown In this issue of Thb 
CoMMOKS. As yet, thla aettlement Is one in name 
only, for there are no residents, but the worlc was 
undertaken with the dlsUnct uoderstandlDg and 
avowal of an intention to reside, and It can proba- 
bly be welcomed to the circle of settlements with 



CASA DECASTELAR. 
Settlement HooM at Los Angdci, CaL 



mar laflnanca tor pwd all thoae comlnx witbin tbis 
jBa^le circle.— 

••To ;oD who bellere In the Inherent coodneu 
of tbe bnman heart, who believe In love. In virtne. 
In optimum. In a wider knowledge of the baman 
Bonl and In a larger charity, — 

H-Ta JOS who believe that tbe phlloKiphr and 
reU^ioD of Jenu are tme and are applicable to bn- 
BOnUfe,— 

"To foo wbo look forward to the redemption and 



"To all of j« who believe In the ratherhood of 
God. the Brotherhood ■>( Han and the divinity of 
bnmanlty, we Kl'e thla bleieed opportnolty of help- 
ImC In a labor of lore."— fVsnt (Ae Clreulun* £«K«r 0/ 
am Aah»m J/OIU8, Beaton, Mareh, 1S»7. 



assurance. For three years a growing social work 
has been under way, and tbe group responsible for 
the effort Is greatly encouraged and hopeful. " At 
our Christmas party we found," says the unusually 
piquant and readable report of the work, " that the 
Spanish Mexican knows hew to decorate a house 
much more artistically than we, BO, while we stood 
off and wondered, the young women and the young 
men transformed our rooms into real bowers of 
beauty." Indeed, the first bond of sympathy seeme 
to have been the aid rendered by the settlement's 
neighbors In preparing.tbe house for guests. 
There Is something very refreshing and novel in 
the names of the clubs, and at the same tim« tbslt 
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Teiy DOTeltj of Bouod proves again how like ta 
bumaD nature wherever fouod, and how Burelj it 
must be that the social iDBtloct of all men anawen 
to the normal, natural outreach of human hearts In 
social fellowHhlpI laabella club, for girls; La 
Prlmavera club, devoted b; young men to music 
and social lutercoutse; El Club Eaperanza, for 
ecoaomlc and social diBcuselon bj foung unmar- 
ried people over slzteeD— these and less romantl- 
cally-named clube of well-known klnde, with kin- 
dergarten, library and savings bank and courses of 
lectures, make up the work of Casa de Caatelar — 
or Castelar House, named In honor of Emillo Cas- 
telar, a name familiar to Los Angeles — and entitle 
it to Battlement standing. The chief plea of the 
present report la for a resident nurse. If there 
were any disposition to doubt the title of this enter- 
prise to settlement status let Article I of the Asso- 
ciation's constitution testify: 

"The objects of this Association shall be: (1) To 
establish and maintain resident settlements in Loi 
Angeles. (2) To study and develop the social con- 
ditions of the settlement districts. (8) To help the 
privileged and the unprivileged to a better under- 
standing of their mutual obligations. (4) To co- 
operate with all other agencies acting for the im- 
provement of social condttionB." 

DELANCEY STREET, NEW YORK. 



The oldest, and perhaps the most thoroughly 
efficient settlement In this country Is the Univer. 
sity settlement of New York city, located at 30 
Delancey street, and of which James B. Reynolds 
Is head worker. Its report for 1896 Is not only the 
outline of a peculiarly effective work, but is also a 
compendium, lo far as it goes, uf social Informa- 
tion coaceming Its district — the tenth ward of 
New York. Mr. Reynold's report as headworker 
shows that one of the best works of the last year 
was the thorough Inspection of the medical agen< 
cies of the ward. The house-fumlsblng and In- 
dustrial insurance compaules have also been given 
attention, The total number of depositors In the 
penny provident bank is now nearly 1,900, and 
weekly deposits average eight cents. One of the 
best things done under the settlement's auspices 
last year was Mr. Reynold's active part In the lo- 
cation in the crowded East Side section of several 
small parks. With the local schools and with the 
labor movement of New York, the settlement main- 
tains the most cordial and helpful relations, as also 
with the police and street cleaning departments. 

One of the most successful features of the settle- 
ment's work is the "Annex," at SOO Eldrldge street. 



where the united clubs of the settlement have a 
veritable guild together, renting the rooms at such 
a rate as they are able to pay, and feeling while 
tbey are there that the rooms are their own because 
they pay for them. This report Is one of the 
representative American settlement documents. 



"NEIGHBORHOOD HOLBE." 

Waleonie to tha Mew Settlement In Dawntowa 
LonisTlUe. 

The Louisville Neighborhood House has a 
unique Interest in being one of the first two or 
three attempts to start a settlement lo a southern 
city. Although not claming to be a settlement 
as yet. Its location has been selected and its 
nelghborbood work begun with avlew of residence 
within the next few months. The movement Is 
fortunate in having been Inaugurated and so far 
mainly sustained by a family of such versatile per- 
sonal resource that a large and varied work along 
educational, musical and social lines could be con- 
ducted by their own Individual effort One by 
one, others among the cultivated and financially 
resourceful families are Joining them In th« 
successful social service being rendered in th« 
most dense and destitute population of downtown 
Louisville. As a large part of the neighborhood 
Is Jewish, It Is a cheering sign of the new Hebrew 
and Christian spirit, that the great synagogue of 
the Reformed Jews welcomed to its Sabbath ser- 
vice Professor Graham Taylor as a Christian 
minister and his plea tor the settlement of 
Christian people among Jewish neigbbon. The 
opposition of the Hebrew people which at OtM 
withstood the effort, vanished on the first real 
sight of the work itself and the spirit in which it 
is being done. 

The Ix>ulsvll]e work received a diitinct Impetus 
from the simultaneous visit there of Hies Jane 
Addams and Professor Taylor, and their addreaaes 
In the Warren Memorial charch before a Urge 
and eager audience. 

ST. PETER'S HOUSE. PHILADELPHIA. 



An interesting feature of the Year Book or 
8L Peter's Parish, Philadelphia, is the porilon 
devoted to the report of the work of the St. Peler'a 
House setUement. There are four residents, alt 
women; Hiss Gushing Is head resident. The iiork 
of the house is primarily parocblai, and the resi- 
dents are firat of all right-hand helpers of the 
rector and his BaslstantB, in calling. In all manner 
of ministries to the sick and poor of the neighbor- 
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hood, and In addition to this, they extend all the 
Influence which the continued presence of "a 
family life actuated by Christian love "^asBuree. 
St Peter's Church, of whose social work this is a 
ooDBlatent part, la one of the city churobes whose 
worlc has greatly changed with the movement of 
the more resourceful memberBbip away from the 
centers, and all the problems of a "down-town" 
parish face the devoted workers. The i^ost satis- 
factory extension of the past year hag been in the 
way of reaching the mothers of the kindergarten 
children, and the mothers' meeting Wednesday 
afternoon la a delightful occasion. A simple lec- 
ture is given on the care of children, or some other 
home topic, and s social hour is spent 8t Peter's 
Bouse is at 100 I^ne street, Philadelphia. 

CtNCINNATI SETTLEMENT. 

Eadent Wor 

The Cincinnati Social Settlement was found, 
upon a recent visit there, to be well situated, com- 
fortably housed, thronged by its neighbors and 
growing in favor among those whose personal co- 
operaUon It needs. The few to whose social con- 
sciousness and vision its establishment is due, 
hare a heavy responsibility and a large worli in a 
city whose material growth thus far transcends Ita 
civic spirit and social progress. 

The maintenance of a settlement fellowship by 
the students of the University of Cincinnati is an 
. auspicious sign for the future. The enthusiastic 
hearing given to the presentation of the settlement 
movement by both professors and students, among 
whom are many Bebrens, was slgolflcant. 

G. T. 

The settlement is at SCO Broadway, In a cloeely- 
huiit block, and in the midst of a dense tenement- 
house population. It avows its purpose to be "the 
-club house of the poor, a center for their social 
life." Throe of the workers are supported by unl- 
Terslty scholarships. There have been from six to 
ten in residence constantly, and about thirty non- 
resident workers help in the work. A home-lend- 
ing library, woman's club, Saturday children's day 
ftnd many clubs for folks of all ages make up a 
busy round of engagements. One blessed feature 
la a club for the blind, meeting fortnightly at the 
settlement under the direction of graduates of the 
'Columbus State Institute for the Blind. 

Members of the Social Science and Municipal 
Departments of the Twentieth Century Club, of 
Boston, under the leadership of Robert A. 
Woods of the South End House, are about to 
begin a thorough study of the local tenement 
bouse problem. 



IN THE FAIR FUTURE. 

" Fair the crown the Oaase hath far you, well to die or well 

to live. 
Through the tislllfl, through the tsngle, i>eace to gain or 

peuoe to give," 
Ah.ltmay be! Oft meseemeth, lo tbe days that yet ahall 

When no slave of gold abldeth 'twlxt the breadth at sea to 

Oft, when men and maldi are merry, ere theBuuUaht leavea 

the earth. 
And tliey bless the day beloved.all too short for all their 

Elome khall pause awhile and ponder on the bitter days o[ 

Ere tlie toll of sirlta and battle overtbiew tbe curse ol 

gold; 
Then 'twixt Itps of loved and lover solemn tbougacs of at 



FORWARD MOVEMENT REPORT. 



In the form of the report for the year of the For- 
ward Movement, of which Rev. Dr. Qeorge W. Gray 
is secretary, comes the circular of Epworth House, 
at 49 Pearce street, Chicago, tbe social settlement 
under the auspices of the Forward Movement 
The settlement Is the center of a large group of 
activities, including kindergarten, Sunday services 
and Bible school, at Forward Movement Hall, 330 
West Harrison street, classes, clubs and lectures at 
the settlement, and a large outreach of neighbor- 
hood visitation and personal inHuence. 

Id this connection it may be said that Dr. Gray 
and his helpers are planning a large fresh-air work 
for the summer, to take possibly 1,000 children into 
the country and distribute them to private homes 
for a fortnight of outing. Some of the settlements 
will assist in this. Dr. Gray's address is 281 La 
Saile street, Chicago. 

DES MOINES SETTLEMENT. 

An article from the Des Moines Ltader describes 
interestingly the work of the King's Daughters' 
settlement there. One of the features is a weekly 
newsboys' club. Aside from the traoks and games 
with which tbe boys are entertained, there is 
usually an Interesting talk by some competent 
person on some topic likely to be of value to the 
boys. The settlement has a day nursery, a 'Satur- 
day Industrial school; the kindergarten has been 
temporarily Interrupted during the absence of Its 
teacher. The article is by Charles E. Lynde, head 
of the settlement, who is also general secretary of 
the Des Moines Y. M. C. A. 

HELEN HEATH SETTLEMENT, CHICAGO. 

The Annual of All Souls' church, Chicago, Is 
always an inspiring book, because All Souls' 
church is fairly to be spoken of as an extiaordl- 
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niUT churcb, in Ita affording' of a home for all the 
InteMBla of Ita community. Few other insdttitionftl 
churchea of this countrj cany on so dWene a 
work. Of particular Interest for settlemeDt folk 
is the report of Helen HeKth settlement, carried 
OD under the Kuspices of the church. The report 
Includes an Introductory' word by Dr. Lorinda Q. 
BrowD, head resident, a chapter on " Cluba and 
Clt>ssesatthe8ettlement,"and reports of the kinder- 
garten, bj Miss Nellie F. Shields, Its director; on 
the da; nuraerj, by Mrs. I. C. Zarbell, and of the 
sewing echool bj Mrs. Anna L. Utter, manager. 
S. W. Lamson reports on the settlement Snaoces. 

FIRST MILWAUKEE SETTLEMENT. 

The flnt Bettlemeot In Milwaukee, or Indeed In 
Wisconsin, so far as we know, Is announced In a 
joyful note from Its head resident, Mrs. M. Isabel 
Carpenter, who says, "the 'Happy Home' settle- 
ment waa organized here last September. We have 
ft dtdly kindergarten for young children, cooking, 
housekeeping and mending classes, boys' club and 
Sunday school. This Is the first settlement In 
Milwaukee and In the State. As we become 
familiar with the neighborhood types we realize 
the true value of settlement work." 



SETTLEMENT NOTES. 

The annual meeting of the College Bettlemenia 
Association was held in New York, May B. Some 
account of It will be given In the June Issue of 
Thx Co k womb. 

The Kinsley House Record for May has an 
IntereaUng article by Mr. S. Y. Sugiyama, on >' The 
Growing Interest in the Social Settlement Move- 
ment in Japan." 

At the annual meeting of the Hartford Settle- 
ment association the board of managers was en- 
larged to include men, and three of the Hartford 
Seminary students were elected members of the 
Board. 

A pleasant occaalon for the Chicago settlements 
was the reception given at Hull House on the 
evening of May 8, when the members of the 
Federation of Chicago Settlements were presented 
to Miss Helena Dudley, of Denlsoa House, Boston. 

The annual report of Ben Adhem House, Boston, 
comes to hand just as we go to press. This settle- 
ment Is In a less congested part of Boston, but finds 
much to do. Mr. and Mrs. WlUard H. Ashton are 
at the head of the work. The settlement is at 24 
Mall street, Boston. 



_t least as good as anything one sees In Bond 
street for a shilling." Last year 148,000 persons 
went to see this eihlbition In eighteen days. A 
feature of these exhibitions Is tae vote for the 
bestthree pictures. As London sajs, these pop- 
ular votes ought to be collected and published. 



Among recent articles by settlement workers In 
current publications is one by George E. Hooker 
(of whom the GongrtgationaUU says he wbs " once 
Id our active pastorate bnt now serving society and 
Christ by study and life at the Hull House") In 
the April Renew of Recieiti, on the problem of 
street cleaning, whether by contract or direct 
emplOTment. Frederick A. Bushfe, of South 
End House, Boston, contributes to the April Arena 
a flue article on the Italians of that city. 

Largely under the auspices of the Clyboum 
Avenue settlement of Chicago was held, In the 
first week of May, a Conference of Day Nurserlea 
which was in a high degree a success. The prin- 
cipal speakers were: Rev. N. B. W. Gallwey, of 
Clyboum Avenue settlement, Mrs. E. C. Dudley, 
founder of the first day nursery In Chicago, Mrs. 
Davie R. Dewey, of Boston, Misa Jane Addams, of 
Hull House, Hn. A. M. Dodge, of New York, and 
Professor Charles R. Henderson, of the University 
of Chicago. 

SETTLEHE^r^ UTEEtATURE RECEEVED. 
File of literature of Ben Adhem House, Boston 



" The Anatomy of a Tenement Street," by Alvan 
P. Sanborn, reprinted by permission as "Audover 
House Bulletin No. 6," from The Forum, January, 
1890. 

A Study of Boston Evening Schools, by William 
A. Clark, of Lincoln House, Boston. South End 
House Bulletin, No. 8. Pamphlet, IS pp. 

"Country Week," by William I. Cole. Reprinted 
from New EngUmd Mnga2ine, J alj, 1896, ae South 
End House Bulletin, No. S. Pamphlet, Illustrated, 
16 pp. 

"Italian Immigrants in Boston,'' by Frederick 
A. Bush^e. Reprinted from The Arena of April, 
1897, as South End House Bulletin, No. 10. Pam- 
phlet, lb pp. 

A Study of Beggars and their Lodgings, by 
Alvan F. Sanborn. Reprinted from The Forum of 
April, 1896, as Andover House Bulletin, No. 1. 
Pamphlet, 16 pp. 

"The Unlverelty Settlement and Good Cltlien- 
shlp,'' an address by lUchard Watson Oilder at the 
annual meeting of the University Settlement So- 
ciety of New York, Jan. 29, 1897. Pamphlet. 12 
pp., 16 mo. 

A late bsue In the Putnam series on " Questlous 



A notable product of the Lyons centennial at 
Amherst Is an address by Rev. Oliver Huckel on- 
" The Higher Education and the Common People." 
It Is published In pamphlet form. 
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EVOLUTION OF JAPAN. 

Intercstinjf Story of the Natioa's Rapid 
Tramhioos. 



From F«Ddt>UBiii to lodiwtrlal Competition In Thlitj 

Tears.— RemeillM SnKKented tor EtUb 

IneldonC to Fro^reiM. 

[bT TOXOTOflHI UURAI.J 

[NOTB.— Tbe tollowlDg srilcle. by a well-known and brilliant 
Jupanese mlulMer. who recently ban concluded two 
y€H[SaI study and obserratlon or social cnndllioa!! In 
America. Is so llmely 1u our study of Industrial develop- 
meat that weKlvell ulace In our series.— En. | 

Borne tbirty years ago JKpan was under feudal- 
lam. There were four ordera or clasBes Id every 
commuaity. The highest of these was called 
"Samur^" — a sort of military aristocra<:y. Ths 
second was the farming class. Then came the 
citrpenters and artisans, and last of all was the 
merchsot or commercial class, who were then 
regarded as the lowest and meanest, because their 
profession was largely to accumulate money for 
their own selfish purposes. An intense aristocratio 
feeling was the characteristic of the period. Rank 
was everything; the individual was nothing. 

The Individual was absorbed in tbe family, tbe 
family was absorbed in the class. This system, 
although artificial and mechanical, was notnltboul 
Its advantages. A kindly feeling ruled the com- 
munity. There was no hard competition between 
man and man, but everything was quiet and peace- 
ful. At the same time, because of no cecognltlon 
of individuality, there was almost no opportunity 
for progress or development of any kind, 

THK NEW BBA BEOCN. 

With the InBugoration of the present emperor a 
tnoet radical change took place. Feudalism was 
abolished. All class distinctions were done away. 
Even the lords, the holders of land, sacrificed their 
holdings and titles for the good of the nation. A 
leveling process took place, looking towards a 
democracy. Wealth was redistributed by the 
dividing of land and property. Thereare at present 
in Japan few very rich men and at the same time 
few very poor. The democratic spirit began to 
rule. The individual came to be recognized and 
rank began to be ignored. The watchword of the 
present age Is personal rights and freedom. All 
lunlers in the way of personal improvement or 
.advancement were taken away. The consequence 



was, tbe awakening of life, activity, enterprise and 
progress. Tbe industrial age was ushered in. Th« 
change as a whole was a healthy one, and a decided 
improvement upon the old system of society, a 
step In the direction of social evolntion. 

BEOINNIHQS OF COUPBTITION. 

Bat the present stage is not by any meani th* 
final stage of progress. It Is already producing 
many evils. Tbe moment it begins to rule, the 
evils of the European system will appear. Already 
tbe competitive stage of industry is producing Its 
fruits of selfishness and materialism. Tbe motto 
is: "Every one for himself." The doctrine of 
laisiez fairs Is accepted. Life is becoming in this 
commercial struggle more and more brutal, and 
tbe old, beautiful, artistic life of Japan is hope- 
lessly fading away. As 1 have said, the evils in 
the rest of the civilized world begin to appear In 
our cities. The competitive age will have a quick 
run and will emerge into a commercial feudalism, 
into an era of monopoly, such as hag already 
appeared in the United States. Tbe factory is 
growing, population is centralizing In tbe cltlea. 
Until recenUy, all the manufacturing done In 
Japan was done in tbe household on a small scale. 
Now tbe factories and manufactures have grown 
and multiplied so rapidly that taking for instance 
only one, the cotton industry, there are to-day 61 
factories in operation, with 680,000 spindles (as 
shown by the Statistics of the Osaka Board of 
Labor), employing 8,890 men and 29,B00 women. 
The factories in course of construction will bring 
the number up to nearly a million spindles. A 
capitalistic class and a laboring class are forming, 
and tbe rich are becoming richer and the poor 
becoming relatively poorer. Women and children 
are becoming the victims of the remorseless greed 
of tbe capitalist ' Wretched poverty, vice and 
crime and all kinds of social evils are soon to 
appear. 

Tbe country must manifestly run through the 
competitive and monopolistic eras. The thing 
which may be done in Japan Is to make the fever 
short in Its duration. Evils should not l>e allowed 
to mature and then be overcame; they should be 
prevented. 

Before presenting my idea of the means of the 
solution of these problems, I desire to present tbe 
opinions of the three schools of thought, bearing 
upon these questions. 

THE TRRBE JAPANESE PAHTIBS. 

There is first the Itadical school, a thorough* 
going Europeaniztng party who are ready to adopt 
and follow ideas of the materialistic school in . 
Europe to any extreme, utterly regardless of the 
importance of morality. According to their view 
there Is no higher law than tbe law of i 
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the eytlB of modem cIvUfzatlon are Inevitable uid 
must be eadured. Tbe poor and tlie weak are the 
neceaurj Tlctlma of tbe rich and fortunate. This 
■chool la inteoaelj indlviduallatic, but, I am glad to 
Bay, ia in the mlnoritj. 

There iatheconBerratlTe achool which la natlon- 
allatic and antl -European In ita lendeacies. Thef 
have seen some of the evUa of the new civilization, 
but falling to recognize Ita beneflle, they dealre to 
return to the primitive state of aocle^. In their 
Tiew pereooal freedom la the cauee of the evil and 
the curse to be avoided. Thla achool la alao amall. 

The third party or school, repreaenting a major- 
ity of the Japanese people under the leadership of 
the late minister of education, and of promloent 
native scholars, ma,y be called the Moderates. 
They stand for the eclectic principle, claiming to 
rsconclle tbs old and the new; retaining the moral 
dlacipllne of the old ayatem and combining with It 
the free competitive spirit of modem Industry. To 
so combine la a beautiful Idea, but a aerious crlti- 
dsm to be made Is the absolute Impracticability of 
their views, because the underlying priociples of 
the two systems are wholly Irreconcilable. Tbe 
old mor»ldlscipllnec«anot be preserved, while the 
system of society which produced It is destroyed. 

THE SUOOEaTED SOLDTION. 

To my mind the only solution of the problem is 
the application of the principles of Christianity to 
Industrial life. ChrlstUnlty fully recognizes self 
bat does not Inculcate a self-centered theory of 
life, ita law of life being neither competition nor 
subjection, but brotherhood and love, " each for all 
and all for each," expressed by trades unlonlam 
and inaugurated by Jesua. This principle, the co- 
operative. Is tbe only one, which if introduced Into 
Industrial life, will retain Individual freedom, en- 
courage progress, maintain moral discipline and 
harmony. Japan haa evolved from the military or 
feudal ayatem into the commercial era and muat 
go forward to a realization of social and induatrlal 
democracy. 

The queatlon la: How shall we bring about 
this realization? 

OLD-TIME PROPAGANDA IHADB<jUATB. 

I recognize the value of the old method of 
Ohristlan propaganda, seeking and converting men 
to a Christian experience, yet I believe that this 
method Is Inadequate to bring about the desired 
social change. There Is a more pressing work to 
be accomplished, that is to incorporate tbe prin- 
ciples of Christianity, especially that of equality and 
brotherhood. Into the political, educational, social 
and industrial spheres. While the Christian church 
Is trying to convert one here and there, the social 
and political conditions and especially the economic 



life are growing into modem commercial paganlsm.- 
While tbe good angel Is sowing the wheat, the bad 
angel Is sowing tares which are growing Into a 
poisonous harvest 

The need Is to have the nation warned from the 
pitfalls into whichmodemclvlllzaCloD haa stumbled,, 
and its footatepB guided Into the paths of 
wisdom. In the present transition period, con- 
ditions are eapecially favorable to tbe Introduction 
at the social principles of equality, and for organ- 
izing onr national life upon these principles. 
Although this Is not what Is known as religious 
work, yet to bring about such conditions furalahes 
an environment favorable to religious development. 
Wherever the spirit of equality and brotherhood 
prevails, there the consciousness of relationship to 
the universal Ood will be easily and naturally 
awakened. It Is claimed that if Individuals are 
converted to Christianity, political and economic 
conditions will take care of themeelvea and beoome 
Chriatlan. Without epeclflcally denying thla state- 
ment, I, on tbe other hand, claim that It the social 
environment be made just end right, and human 
relations be well adjusted, the religions spirit wilt 
grow by itself. To bring about this reconstruction, 
social settlement work is one of the beet methods, 
to which work I am determlnedta devote my life.* 



" LABOR STUDIES " TO BE CONTINUED. 

Note.— Tbe labor studies conducted by Prof. 
Graham Taylor began with our issue of Septem- 
ber, I8S0, and will continue to be a feature of tbe 
present volume of Thb Couuohs. Tbe topics thus 



of the Industrial Revolution," " Machinery and 
Labor," "Tbe Competitive Industrial Order," 
"Ethics and Competition." 

The article printed above la In line with our 
policy to vary these studies by contributions from 
other sources which prove desirable either for their 
fimelineaa or for their value in Illuminating or 
elucidating the subject under review. The move- 
ment of laoorwlll be outlined from the point up to 
which we bave already traced It, to the present 
social condition of labor. From the historical, 
biographical, economic and ethical points of view 
Uie studies will trace tbe social progresa of the 
wage-eaming claases from inferiority to equality 
before the law, aa Indicated by the evolution of 
labor legislation In England and America; from 
competition to combination, as ahown In the organ- 
isiatlon of labor, past and present, abroad and at 
home; from actual conditions toward ideal indus- 
trial commonwealths, as realized In literature and 
life. Present Industrial Issues will be frankly, 
fearlessly and Imparilally discussed, such as the 
standard of life and the living wage; existing con- 
ditions of laboring life among children, women, 
organized and unorganized trades; necessity for 
and methods of labor organizations, the strike 
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versus the lock-out, the boycott veraue the black- 
Hat, etc.; the relsUve statui of the loduBtrltkl cUeseB 
la tbe comm unity, educatfooal, muulcipa), politi- 
cal, social, moral, religious. Bibliographical ref- 
ereucea, especially to available or accessible liter- 
ature, either In permaneat or periodical fono, niil 
suggest reading collateral to the theme of each 
study. 

ARBITRATION AND STREET CLEANING. 



An Interesttog document Just at band Is the re- 
port ot tbe first year's work of the " Committee of 
Forty-one and tbe Board of Conference" of the 
New York city department of street cleaning. 
Whatever may be the grievance of organized labor 
against CommleeioDer Warlus, for hts alleged 
effort to cut under tbe union scale and secure his 
labor la tbe cheapest market, it is undeniably a 
fact that tbis board of arbitration— for such In 
eOect It Is — has been a great success. It Is a joint 
committee, of which tbe Commissioner la not a 
member, which meets at stated Intervals and dis- 
cusses tbe interests of all parties to the work of 



the depaitment. All grievances are there dis- 
cussed, and matters at issue between tbe Commis- 
sioner and his men are freely canvassed. As Com- 
missioner Waring says In bla letter of transmittal 
or the Mayor, "the method adopted has elicited 
approval among those who are interested In tbe 
labor question." Copies of the report can prob- 
ably be secured by addressing Hon. George E. 
Waring, Commissioner of Street Cleaning, Kew 
York City. 

The St. Petersburg Tramways Company has in- 
troduced a Ave houra working day for all its — 
horses, finding that that Is the maximum which can 
be allowed wlih due regard lo keeping them In 
good bealtb. The drivers, conductors and other 
employes of the same company, on the other band, 
work twelve to fourteen houra a day. Comment la 
unnecessary. 

People who have the Idea that labor orgBolzatlon 
and agitation are of modern origin will do well to 
read tbe remarkable article tn the Arena for May, 
1807^ on " Trade Unions Under the Solonic Law," 
by lion. C. Osborne Ward, Interpreter of the United 
States Department of Labor. Space Is looking for 
a summary of the article, which is most Interestlog 
and illuminating, Bhowing clearly tbe existence o[ 
powerful labor organizations in ancient Egypt, 
Qreece and Rome. 



FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS AND KINDERGARTNERS. 



CHICAGO COMMONS 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 

UNDER THE DIRECTEON OF . . . 

Frederica Beard ano Bertha Hofer Hegner, 

from july 12th to 3ist. 



Fundamental Bible Truths. 

Storks. 

Songs. 

Picture Work. 



KINDERGARTEN DEPT. Educational principles and practice. 
Discussions on : 






a Order. 

FOR BOTH DEPARTMENTS: Basket Weaving Wood Carving. Sloyd (For Beginners}. 



SPECIALISTS IN ART ANO MUSIC. 



For terms and other particulars, 

MRS. J. V. GAVIT, 

Chicago Commons, HO N. Union Street, 

Chicago. 
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PUBLISHERS' ANNOUNCEMENT. 



W" 



JITS tfalB number Tbb Coumonb enteri 
upon Ita second year with new zeal and 
new desire to occupy more fully the field upon 
which It entered a year ago. The publishers ex- 
tend thanka to the many whose patronage and co- 
operadon have Insured the success of the paper, 
and on their own part pledge IhemselveB to use 
every endeavor during the coming year to make 
the paper Increasingly valuable. Hereafter It will 
be published on the 16tb of each month. 

" THE COMMONS." 

It is a magic word with which our title page will 
be headed hereafter— the word of the future. We 
feel that we have taken a distinct step forward In 
the enlargement of our name. From being the 
representative of what might be regarded as a more 
ot less restricted and local work, we go forward to 
become the exponent of the great settlement move- 
ment, and of all that It Involves. With unabated 
Interest in the settlement under whose auspices 
this paper was started; nay, more, with in- 
creasing affection and loyalty toward that work, 
wliose name the paper has borne to Its own great 
advantage and assurance ot welcome, we reach out 



at the beginning of this second volume to speak, 
so far as we may, also for the settlements and 
kindred movements of the world. 

"Tbe Commons" — those patches of mother-earth 
not yet staked out as "private" property, where 
man can meet with fellow-man In reciprocal ex- 
change of life- values on a basis of common bamaii- 
Ity— for the settlements which regard tbemselvea 
OS places of neutral ground between the classes and 
the clans, and which hold themselves unclassed for 
the sake of all that they may do and be betweon 
the class lines, we would claim our place and 

"The Commons "—that historic name of the 
common people, whom the Lord must love, as the 
great Commoner, Abraham Llucoln said, " or he 
wouldn't have made so many of 'em " — In behalf of 
the commonplace folks who have been well-nlgb 
crowded down and out in the battle for existence, 
we would plead the cause of human standards and 
values In the working world. 

Thk Comhons — such will lie our title hereafter, 
and the best and moat useful work we can lay down 
for ourselves Is to speak for and aid the little 
groups of people who have cast their lot with the 
poor, and eeteblished In dark places spots of com- 
mon soil upon which tneu and women are esti- 
mated at their human value only, and further, as 
we have opportunity to interpret and prosper, to 
the limit of our ability, the great movement of 
common humanity toward the justice — and the 
happiness that inevitably will follow the Justice — 
of the Kingdom of God. 



THE UNION LABEL. 



Not every reader of The Commons has noticed, 
or noticing understood, the little device printed, 
hitherto, oo the last page of the cover, but now In 
place at tbe bottom of the title page — the "Union 
Label"— and with the utmost sympathy and cor- 
diality we call attention to It, and suggest that our 
readers look for and Insist upon similar marks upon 
other publications and goods purchased by them. 
It means that the shop where this paper Is printed, 
or where was made the article on which the label 
is found, is a union shop, employing members of 
labor organizations, and conducted under the best 
regulations that the united action and ablation of 
working men have thus far been able to secure. 
So far as it goes, the Union Label Is a guarantee of 
fair labor conditions, decent surrounding* of man- 
ufacture, and humane treatment of the workers- 

The Commons Insists upon its use because It be- 
lieves that the organization of labor la, for the 
future, one of the safeguards of democracy and of 
social progress, because It believes that the next 
step In human advancement is to be tbe socializft- 
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tion of Indactr; uid the economic emancipation of 
tbe worlcera, and It appeara to us iliat one of the 
moat Important steps in this direction U the organ- 
ization of labor and the insiatence upon the best 
oODdltlooB of Industry which can from time to 
time be secured. Tbe Union Label la, as It were, 
our public assertion of this tiellef. 



THE STREETS ARE THE PEOPLE'S. 

All the aettlaments of Chicago are with the 
people 1q their flght agalDst'tha corrupt and in- 
famous street car monopoly nhlch la attempting, 
thus tar unauccessfull7,totie the hands of Chicago 
and compel the contlnuaace of the present exorbi- 
tant S cent fare for fifty years. A monthly paper 
like TnB CouHOMs cannot be expected to keep 
pace with the changing phases of the battle. We 
cao only register ouraelvea aa with the people In 
their struggle for Independence against one of the 
moat offensive and uaacrupuloua of modem mon- 
opolies, and quote theae words — not from a wild 
and woolly "Anarchist" paper of the far West, but 
from tbe conservative Hartford Pait, whose editor 
la secretary to the President of tbe United States 
at the present moment — apropos of the eflort of 
thestreetrailway companies of Indianapolis to defy 
the law reducing fares to 8 cents: 

"The Btrueglefor wliatare undBrstooJ to be tbe rights 
otthe people to (he streets, Is beglDDlneln eamesl. Wliat- 
evfToccuni It Is certain the BallnlloD will not ceue UDtU la 
some way the people win. They are supreme. They ate 
flDiilly above all law beeause lliey meke (lie law. Tliey are 
sujJerlor lo constltutjons for tb •' ■ ' — -" 

■ all tli„.. ... 

le people will have their way. The only IhInK fo 

make up their nifnda [oBccepl a very moilerate dlvli 



le people's aod the lacreuieDt III 



wise." 



IT WILL doubtless be sulficlent to call attention 
to tbe advertisement on page 9 of this iaaue of 
The Commons announcing the Summer Inatltute at 
Chicago Commons. This offers au opportunity of 
the first clasB to those who deeire to know tbe 
fuodamentala and modem methods of child-traln- 
Ing, Htaa Frederica Beard and Mrs. Bertha Hofer 
Begner, under whose Instruction the Inatltute will 
be held, need no Introduction to thoae Intereated in 
the application of the new Psychology and the new 
Education to the work of klndergartnera and pri- 
mary Sunday School workera. Full particulars 
will be mailed upon application. 



ASIDE from Ita being an unfalitng Indication 
and consequence of government Inefficiency, 
the vast flood which has been menacing the prop- 
erty and prosperity of the HiaaiaslppI valley, la a 
monument to and tn a sense a punishment of hu- 
man folly and greed. Tbe aufferera are not the 
sinnera, but there can be no question that tn large 



measure these Booda are the more or less direct re< 
Bult of the foolhardy and uoforeaeelng devaslatloD 
of the great northern forests at the Hltalaeippi's 

headwaters. This is Indeed but a apeclmen of the 
suffering which tbe future must bear through the 
selflshnesa and greed of the present. 



IT 18 no evasion of honest debt that the Chicago 
Bureau of .Justice has aided during the past 
year in securing the settlement of mortgage cases 
In which 95,000 was clamed, for less than |I,800. 
Those who have anything to do with the troubles 
of the poor know of the outragea ot the mortgage- 
loan ahark, whoae peculiar trade la lo feed upon 
the misfortunes of the helpless. One hundred, 
two hundred, and in some cases not Infrequent 
five hundrnl per cent. Interest is claimed and often 
secured from ignorant or helpless people by these 
brigands, and few successes of settlement workers 
are the source of keener delight than that Involv- 
ing tbe discomfiture and defeat of someone of 
these fellows who has marked down some destitute 
family for persecution. 



THOSE who have been interested In and in- 
spired by the references in the columns of 
The Cohuonb to that shop where the Qolden Rule 
ie the only rule posted on the walla, and whose 
chief proprietor, with his wife, "warmed" their 
beautiful new house, at the outeet, by a neighbor- 
hood reception in honor of the employes In tbe 
aforeeald shop, will be further Intereated and de- 
lighted to know that the aame gentleman, Mr. 
Samuel M. Jones, has been elected Mayor of To- 
ledo, on a Golden-Rule platform. Another friend 
and Bubatantlal helper In the work <'f the Com- 
mona, la the newly elected mayor, John R. Oughton, 
of Dwlght, 111. 

TO the-many who have been aaklng forthe mean- 
ing of the word "Commons" as applied to the 
aettlemente, we can refer to no belter definition 
and eiplanation than are to be found In the aimple 
title of Mr. Murai's new settlement Id Osaka, 
Japan — "Kyo-Do-Kamn — the Houseof tbe Common 
Sharing." The "common sharing" of life, and of 
all the privileges of life — learning, social position, 
spirltusil life, upward tendencies and impulses, all 
the beauties and pleasures that make life worth 
living, this is tbe fundamental idea and purpose 
of the social settlement, and the Japanese phrase, 
"•Kyo-Do-Kiran" expresses it better than any Eng- 
Ish words of which we know. 



COMMONLY made in city mlsBlonary effort 
and some settlement circles Is reference to 
"the movement of nopulation from the city center 
to the suburbs." There has been no such move- 
ment. There la more population in tbe city cen- 
ters — the so-called "aiume"— this year than there 
was five years ago, more to-day thou there waa yes- 
terday.andall records will be surpassed to-morrow. 
There never was so sreat a " population " In the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
wards of Chicago, for instance, or the Tenth Ward 
of New York, or the First of Cleveland, as there la 
to-day. and never waa the call to Christian self- 
sBcriflce — to the Church of Christ — so loud or so 
pressing ss it is to-day. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS. 

140 North Colon Street, M MUmakee 

(Keached ly all Milwaukee avenue cable &od«l' 

or by Grand ave u~...... - ■ 

■tooraeraf Au 
wwt of llDlon at 



?tH 



looAted 
jruiii \nv H^uiiiweflt Cor- 
crossing of Union street 

'Object.— As eKpl&Ined in thesecond clause of the Articles 
of luoorparailan of the Clilcago Commons AsBOClatlon, filed 
irtth the aecretuy ot the Stats of IlUnols ; 

"1. Tli« obltct br wUcb It !• formed lati>pn>Tlde> center for ■ 
Uatier clTlo and MClal lite lo lalUita sad mslnislD rellglaiu. ednU' 
llaiul ind phttutlbroplc cnt*rprlH« snd to InvetlLHte ud Impron 
oondltloni In tlie iBdiut rial dMrIca oT ChKigo." 

Or. as the explanatory circular of Che settlement has ei- 

rktlier Uimn wberr the uelgllborhODd uBcra Ibe mtHl prlTllege ur 

Support.— The work Is supported In addition to what the 
wwldenls are able to nay fur rent of rooms, by the free-will 
gifts of chose who belleTs In what tlic work stands for. The 
gin of any person la welcomeil, aud the contributions are 
both ocoaslooal and reKular, the laicor being paid IQ In- 
tfallments, mi'Dthly, quarterly and annually, at the conven- 
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make especial eHoil to 
and evening. 
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cernlnit Che work of Chicago Commons 
o all who Inquire. A tonr-paee leiiflei, 
our residence, and oCher Iflerature de- 

will be mailed lo any one upon applleo^ 
poBtoDe. 
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iry, should be 
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IMMEDIATE FINANCIAL NEEDS. 

Appeal (or the Stipport of the Suauner WoA in the 
Seveateentfi Ward of Chicaso. 

Chicago Commons Imperalively needs the 
prompt and generous assistance of its friends to 
provide the meaos of carrying its indoor expenses 
and outing vork over the summer. For tbe four 
mouths we need at least f 1,000, aud must look to 



Individual donors for this amount. At this season' 
It is difficult to secure either ciiurcb collections or' 
tie larger personal contributions. Our depend- 
ence must he chleflf upon volnntary responses to 
tki> appeal or to the letters which we pertonaily 
address to our friends. The wear and tear of 
Gtanding so long uuder the burdeu and in the 
breach linanclally are so great that the few who 
have stood there waiting for the constituency to 
rally, should in justice to their own health and 
other work, as well as to the direct interest of tbe. 
Settlement, be relieved of the personal care of pro- 
viding this monej this summer. Despite the 
financial depression this conetitueucy has rallied. 
It is BO widely scattered, very variously composed, . 
and in numbers and well distributea resource so 
surely adequate to meet the modest demand of the 
large work, If fairly divided, that no giver need be 
overburdened, much less any one of the few at the 
head of the work sacrlflced, to carry on and out to 
its largest success the movement centering at Chi- 
cago CommODS. Who gives quickly and without - 
solicitation gives manifoldly. 

Or A HAH Tatlor, 
Warden of Chicago Commons. 



AT LAST A DAY NURSERY! 



After months of weary waiting and turning away 
of anxious mothers who had to lock their children 
into their rooms for six, eight and ten hours while 
they were away at work, Chicago Commons has a 
day nursaryl The need, and the ability to supply it, 
came together at a meeting of the Matheon Club, 
of West Side young women, who came to the res- 
cue forthwith, welcoming with open arms the op- 
portunity of service, and at once joining hands to 
911 the great need. Tbe philanthropic department 
of the Club has tbe matter In charge, and uuder the 
direction especially of the executive ofScers of the 
department, Miss Jean Brophy, Miss Mary E. Sands, . 
Miss Anule B. Keir, Miss Kohlsaat, Miss Post and 
Mrs. Price, aud with the co-operation of a host of 
the Club's friends, it is now an accomplished fact. 
It is expected that the cost of the enterprise will 
not exceed $800 a year. 

The creche Is located In the pretty flat over tha 
market of our neighbor, Andrew Dauser, at the 
corner of Union street aud Austin avenue, next 
door but one to the settlement residence — five light- 
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and di7 rooiUB, which the Matheon Club bu Tur- 
nUhed with the Qeceisurr cribi, etc.; flowering 
plants bloom In the wiodowa, aad cleanllDeas aad 
•weetDCH and love make the place a real home for 
the children. The mothers pay five cents a day for 
the care of each child, who is washed, fed, given a 
nap and made to know, as nearly as posBlble, "all 
the comforts of home." Those who are large 
enough spend the mornlnga In the kindergarten, 
and Miss Clawson, the trained klndergartner who 
acts as nurse, with the asBlstance of Mrs. Nelson, 
the housekeeper, conducts hex own little baby gar- 
den for the tots who spend the morning with her. 
The response of the neighborhood was immediate, 
the flr«t week averaging five children a day, and 
there 1b nodoubtthatfrom the outset the "Matheon 
Creche" will justify lis existence. 

THE WOMAN'S CLUB. 

Tha progress and sustained interest of the Com- 
mons Woman's Club Isa highly aatiafactot^featare 
of the settlement's advancement Programmes of 
current meetings Include each topics as " The Isle 
of Man 'S by Mrs. Crane and Miss Heckenllvely; 
" The Land of Evangeline ", by Mrs. Katharine L. 
Stevenson; "A. Trip Through the Orient", lllus- 
txated, by Miss Mary Eva Gregg; "Scandinavia", 
by Mrs. Anderson and others; " Woman's Work at 
the World's Fait ", by Mrs. Barker, saying nothing 
of several socials. The semi-annual election of 
officers occurs June S8. 

COMMONS NOTES. 

An appeal for copies of Flske's " History o( 

the United States." for which the boys are asking, 
brought nine copies the very next day from the 
Congregational Church at Havenswood. 

A good friend of the settlements, and of 

Chicago Commons in particular, is lost In the sadly 
sudden death of Rev. C. H. Keays, pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Ravenswood, 111. 

With the coming on of spring, we renew our 

struggle with the omnipresent boy to raise a few 
blades of grass In our front yard— about the largeat 
patch of green {t) in a territory a mile square. 

The "Pleasant Sunday afternoon service" 

will be suspended until fall after the 10th of 
Hay, but it is expected that the Tuesday evening 
economic dlacuaalou will be continued throughout 
the summer without Interruption. 

Just as we go to press comes news that the 

drinking fountain presented by the Evanston 
Woman's Club will be delivered at the settlement 
In a few days. The hot days of the early Hay 
have already shown that It will be a very welcome 
addition to the neighborhood. 

Helpful residents at the settlement during 

the winter have been two Japanese misaionaries, 
(taduate students at Chicago Seminary for the 
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time — Rev. Cyrus A. Clark and Rev. Horatio B. 
Newell. Rev. Mr. Harsh, of the Bulgarian mis- 
sion, was also a resident for a time. 

We are hoping that some good friend will 

meet our need for a kindergarten aand-pile. Three 
loads last year were enjoy^ to the fullest extent, 
but the winter's snows and tbaws and rains have 
washed away moat of It, and what la left la far 
from clean. It ought to be renewed, and for a 
very small sum & great deal of pleasure can in this 
way be Insured. 

Secretary N. H. Carpenter, of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, has renewed hla kindneaa of 
last year and sent to each resident of the settle- 
ment a special ticket of admission to the galleries 
for the ensuing year. This la one of the privileges 
that help to rob settlement residence of any ele- 
ment of the sacrifice popularly supposed to amount 
nearly to martyrdom. 

Most efficient and cordial service has been 

rendered by Pred'k P. Vose to those of our neigh- 
bors who were In need of legal advice and services 
but were unable to pay for a lawyer. Upon Mr. 
Vose'a office In the Marquette building we have 
looked aa a friendly portln the storms of legal per- 
secution which have overtaken not a few of our 
unfortunate neighbors. 

A kindergarten picnic to Oak Park Is being 

planned for the 2Gth of Hay, under the direction 
of Mrs. O. F. Belknap and Mrs. Cyrus Falconer. 
It was under the same auspices last spring that the 
children had their flrat suburban outing, and the 
photograph then taken, and twice reproduced tn 
The CoKMone, has been printed In various parts 
'of the country since. The little folks have already 
had several trips to the parks. 

Under the auspices and direction of the 

Commons the Christian ministry and visitation 
at the Cook County Inflrma^ at Dunning has 
been f^thfully carried on. Robert E. Todd, a 
Commons resident and a student at the seminary, 
has made this hla Qeld work In the seminary course 
with good results to all concerned. It ought to be 
borne In mind that this Is a department of the 
settlement's dlstloctlve work, and that eapeclallv 
for the summer, the expense of maintaining it 
rests upon the general fund of the Settlement's 
finances. 

In the departure to New York of George 

H, Basford, of Oak Park, the aettlement loses one 
of the very best of Its non-resident workers. Be- 
side conducting the excellent "Red Croea Club" 
of boys In "Brst-ald to the Injured," Mr. Basford 
taught, with notable results, a fine class of young 
men In mechanical drawing. He retains hla inter- 
est In and support of the settlement, but we are 
sorry Indeed to lose his actual presence. Mr. Bas- 
ford became on May 1 editor of The Aimri^nit Ea- 
?'MeT, Car BaiUier and Hailraad Jouriud of New 
ork City. 

Prince Hax, of Saxony, third son of Prince 
George, the heir apparent to the throne, has be- 
come a minister. He is twenty-six years old, and 
waa trained for the army. In 1898 he entered the 
monaatery at Elaenach. In bo doing he renounced 
all his rights of succession to the throne. Be has 
recently become pastor of the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Boniface, in Union street, White- 
chapel. In the east end of London. 
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^ jt > ji tTbe Sunbas Scbool tf 

A KINDERGARTEN CHURCH. 



ThiRpreCtjr Btory of how the little ones in the 
Plrat Preabylerian Church at UTbana, 111., pass the 
othsrwlee long hours of the church's moroiDg Sua- 
d»y Horvice, Ib from an account written by the pas- 
tor, Rev. George L. McNutt, for the Child Study 
Montkly: 

Leaving the big folks to worship Qod as they 
choose, let ua go this Sunday morning where the 
cbildreD are worshiping Ood in tikelr own w&j. 
The little folbe' pastor is a young woman with that 
■cheery amile and gracious manner that the disci- 
ples of Froebel seem to have monopolized. There 
are little i:hairs, little tablef, blocks, pictures, but 
prettiest of all thu roguUh, sparkling eyes of 
•children when tbey are cbild-Uke. Let us see 
what they do. They pray, they sing about the 
Father, the sunshine and the birds, they take up a 
collection, and their pastor tells a story sermon. 
Then they get up and march round and round and 
sing as tbey march, sort of a thawed-out Episco- 
palian processional, or they go out for a walk. 
Next the cuTt^os are drawn down, the room is 
darkened and the magic lantern brings the whole 
wonderland of pictures, of nature and ait before 
the child mind; not printed daubs, but clear, life- 
like, life-size reproductions of great artists, and the 
child feels the spell of the master power. The 
pictured lesson cannot be forgotten. If it is a real 
sunny, warm, summer day they adjourn to some 
neighboring lawn and hold their service there; 
listen to the bird anthem, better than any choir; 
roll on the grass, may be, as natural as the daisy 
thai peeps out of the grass at these other children 
of God. And the mother — the mother is retting in 
the congregation, knowing her child Is not only 
safe and happy, but Is learning to know and love 
Ood In its own way in Us " own ittoe bittee church." 
At a signal the little ones file Into the audience 
room, form about the pulpit, and the two congre- 
gations join in a song, a prayer and the benedic- 
tion. 

Such a kindergarten charoh service Is held every 
Sunday morning In the Presbyterian Church, Ur- 
bana. It is the pride of our church, the joy of 
-many mothers and the delight of nearly two score 
little ones. It keeps the family together. No one 
mnst stay at home. Best of all. It is a start, crude 
indeed, but a slut toward intelligent cblid-stady 



and a natural child reli^on where the child grows 
through nature, nature symbols, nature eonga tip 
to its God. Play Is recognized as part of a child's 
religion. There Is no music so sweet, so sacred, 
so appropriate to the Father's hiuse as the ringing 
laugh of a little child. Did it ever occur to the 
mother that families become irreligious through 
child-bearing? The mother who has been active 
in church foolishly absents herself fcr months be- 
fore the baby comes, and of necessity for months 
atterwards, especially if they are plain people do- 
ing their own work. Before the first baby Is old 
enough to take to church, another comes and 
another, and the family grows lukewarm and often- 
times positively indlflerent to churches and relig- 
ion. The kindergarten and the nursery, taking 
the mother and her babes In sympathy and Intelli- 
gent forethought, binds them both by loving links 
to the church home. It Is, no doubt, contrary to 
the catechism and contrary to the theological popes 
to say that a child Is naturally religious. Total 
depravity may characterize the man whose life has 
been 'perverted. It is no part of the normal child. 
The heavenly Father says, in the person of the 
Kevealer, " of such is the kingdom of heaven," and 
He never meant that His little ones should be 
taken, night after night, where a revivalist with 
riotous imagination revels In the Imagery of fear, 
that they may be converted and "get rellgioQ," 
They have " got religion " already. It Is their 
divine inberitance and birthright. Our business 
is to warm it with our love, train its upturned ten- 
drils around the trellis of its dally life until it takes 
so stroDg a hold of the lii:iiig Ood, the God of the 
aun that shines to-day, and the stars that sing to- 
night, and the flowers that He clothes, and the 
birds that He feeds every day, that no storm can 
loosen its bold. 

The Idea of a kindergarten chumh was suggested 
to the writer while pastor of a church in Indiana- 
polis nine years ago, by a rumpus In church over 



I for the care of the babies while the mother* 

took in the show. The kindergarten church solves 
the question what to do with the children. In the 
spirit of the Hastor It says, " Let the little ones 
come." To the worn out mother it also says, 
" Come, and ye shall And rest" 



PLANTING THE TREE. 



What do we plant vhe 



It tue pi 
n.tlie)L< 



I plant the tree? 



ilank to wIthsCaDd tbe eales. 



Wbat do we plant irlien we plant tbe tree? 
We plnnt die hollies fur you an<l me. 
We nlftot lliB ratters, the slilnalos. the floors, 
Weplunt thestiiddlng.lhe I8th. Ihe doors. 
The t>eam« SDd sldtDe.all PBitB that be; 
We plant the house wUen we plant tbe tree. 



jsandlhlDira tr 

We plant [hfl spire tl 
We plant <he stHfT for our nouatn's Kae, 
wp pia at the shade, trom the iiot son tree 
We plant all these when we plant the tre« 
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LOCAL CHURCH BROTHERHOOD. 
Bllort to Baaeh the H«n or AnKoIs. lad.. AlrMidj » 



In &n effort to reach the men of the communitj 
and allj them with the membership of the 
cbnrchee, a brotherhood has been organized at 
Angola, Ind., which la thought to have some ad- 
vantages over exlatlDg organlzatlooB. In this 
brotherhood, as one of the foundera writes to The 
Commons, " The brotherhood Idea is central, and it 
seems to me especially well adapted to reach the 
brothers-in-law of the church and develop the 
spirit of brotherhood among the members and in 
the community. We already hare thirty bnsinees 
men of a type we have never been able to touch 
before and they seem to be brought Into closer 
affiliation with the life and work of the church. 
We are already moving for an open reading room. 
The central meeting 1« a fortnlghtiy social meeting 
In which any questions of local interest can be 
discaseed." 

BUSINESS MEN'S BIBLE CLASS. 

In many chnrches are springing up classes In 
which earnest men consider the bearing of Bible 
literature, precept and history upon Issues of mod- 
em life. Among the most acUve and practical of 
these Is that in the First Congregational Church of 
Detroit, The class meets each Sunday at 13:16 p. 
M, a paper Is read or talk given, after which there 
is brief and general discussion. The leader is J. 
Cotner, Jr. Jnst now the class, which Is known as 
"The Business Hen'a Bible Qass," Is studying the 
Life of I^ul. The first topic, for 189S-0, was a 
series of studies and discussions concerning the 
church In Its relatione to society, or Christianity 
applied to social problems. Last fall " The Exam- 
ple of Jesus Christ " was the theme. The present 
series, on Paul, was begun In February. 
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LENTEN SOCIAL LECTURES. 

The London branch of the Church Social Union 
during the past lenten season, conducted a course 
of lenten social sermons In the Church of St. 
Edmund, Lombard street, on such topics as these: 
"Truth the Foundation of Right Living," Canon 
Gore; " Money Making," Rev. W. J. Horsley; 
"Employers and Employed," Canon Barnett; "The 
Aggressiveness of Christ," Rev. Ronald Bajne; 
"Trusts, Byndicatee and Commercial Rings," 
Canon Hicks; " Miners and Their Surroundings," 



Rev. H. B. Thornton; "Christ's Law of Service,"" 
Rev. W. E. Moll; "The Church and the Sub- 
merged," Rev. A. O. Jay; "What the. Church can 
do for the City," Canon Ede. 



BROTHERLY LOVE IN VIRGINIA. 

When the Roman Catholic church In Porismouth, 
Va., burned down the other day, the Baptist and 
the Methodist churches of the city, says the New 
York TrilmTie, ottered the homeless congregation 
the free use of their chapels until It could provide 
itself with another edifice, and three Methodist 
and one Episcopal clergymen called personally on. 
the priest to express their sympathy with him and 
his people, 

Zbc point ot ©lew | 

"When them lazy days in 

A feller* gets to wishlu' 
He could be a boy agin an 

Just go out a-flshln'." 



Thbbei Is a lot of fine settlement spirit in this- 
little story clipped from the Scottish- Amen'etm and 
sent to us by a reader. We reprint it especially for- 
the benefit of any one who thinks himself too good 
toassociate with his fellow-men; "Sandy," said 
Mrs. Simpson to her eldest olive branch the other 
day when he returned from school, " I forbid ye to 
play or iln about wl' that Bobby WlUon ony mare. 
Mind that, na, sn' It I ever hear o' you playin' wl'~ 
him again I'll gie ye a guld thrashln'." " What 
way have I no' to play wi' Robbyf" queried the 
youngster with some surprise. " Because he's a 
bad, wicked laddie," replied his mother. " Weel, 
ma," returned Sandy, after a moment's thought,. 
" I dinna think I'm that awful guld mysel' that ye 
need to be sae feart." 



It was a sight to melt a heart of stoue— to see 
the dear little folks of the kindergarten when they 
arrived at Union Park on the first of their park 
parties this spring. At first in awe of the rustling 
green grass, they finally stepped softly Into It, as If 
fearing to Injure It In some way. Then one and 
another stooped down and gently smoothed Ihe 
tips of the blades, as if they were the fur of some 
great kitten. But the sight of all lo bring tears to 
the eyes was to see one or two little ones, to whom 
grass was a brand-new experience, stoop softly 
down and hiss the green blades as if they were 
gentle things that could kiss and love In return. 
It takes not many sights such as this to set one 
thinking and wondering by what right these little 
ones are deprived of the beautiful things Ood made 
for them. 
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Z j» Stubtes and Class Vtooms i 

nEU>5TUDY FOR THEOLOGUES. 

OriclDBl iDTMtlEatliFn bj CblckKO BemliuiT Btu- 

denU lu tbe QnMtloD* o( Psapcritm 

uid CbUd-SaTlngr. 

Some original research of high class wag done 
tbU year by the studeota of Chicago Theological 
SemiDary who elected ProfesBor Taylor's special 
coureea In "PftuperlBm and poverty, pabllc relief 
and private charity, charity organization methods, 
And the function and agencies ot the church in 
charity, and In chlld-savtng, the private and public 
treatment of dependent defective and delinquent 
children, and the problem ot child-labor." 

In none of the sociological work of the year WM 
there a more eager Interest, the students, who very 
largely elected the work, devoting tbemseivea with 
great earnestness to the study and participaUng In 
the discussion of the great Industrial problems 
Involved with Intense interest 

The fruit of the course, so far as Immediate 
results are concerned, is a very fine lot of theses, 
based to a considerable degree upon original 
observadon, study aod thought, and ooverlng many 
phases of the subject. A noticeable feature is the 
almost unanimous tendency to seek for an econ- 
omic cause of poverty, to recognize that there are 
factors Id the problem which cannot be dismissed 
by a sweeping reference to drunkenness. Incom- 
petency, or shlftlessness, and that a large propor- 
tion of the very poor are so In these days at least 
through the operation of causes over which they 
had little or no control. The topics chosen for 
reading and Investigation show the scope of the 
interest and of the reading and investigation. 

T. J. Woodcock — Poverty as a Cause of Poverty, 
•bowing tttat in the truest possible sense "the 
destruction of the poor Is their pover^," that once 
down In poverty. In these days, It Is well-nigh 
Impoeslble for a man to restore himself to self- 
support and comfort. 

H. M. Lymau'-A Hopeful Charity, the Care 
and Rescue of Dependent Children. 

H. L. Rood, and B. J. Oos ben— Friendly Visiting, 
Studies of lis Relation to Organized Charity and 
the Friendly Helpfulness Toward the Poor. 

T. C. Wiswell— A particularly creditable study 
from literary sources of "The Rauhe Haus at 
Horn." 

F. E. Bigelow, and M. J. Feoenga— The Elber- 
feldt System of Poor ReMef. 

Henry J. Condit— The Boarding out o^ Depend- 
ent Children. 



Daniel W. Deiter— Methods of Caring for 
Dependent Children. 

James Muileobach— The Michigan System of 
Child-Saving. 

J. B. Rosa— Poverty and the Labor Problem. 

B. H. Seccombe— The Child Problem. 
A. A. Robertson— The Destitute Slok. 

T. Prucha — The Poor Among the Ancient 
Hebrews. 

W. R. Dixon- Effects of Tramp Life upon the 
Community. 

8. H. Gray— The Unemployed. 

J. E. Hartmann — Some Fsychlc Causes of 
Pauperism. 

E. B. Kent— Problem of Outdoor Relief. 
Benjamin Samuel — The Homeless Poor. 
H. M. Triplett— Giving to the Poor. 

F. P. Strong— Influence of Christianity Upon 
Charity. 

H. E. Hannant— Some Causes of Vagrancy. 

W. Q. Ramsay— The EIndetgarteD as a Means of 
Child-Saving. 

E. Burgi— Public Charity In German Cities. 

A. S. Stewart — Economic Condition of the Amer- 
ican Negro, with considerations of charges of 
immorality and pauperism. 

C. 8. Bsird— The Alms House and its Inmates. 
J. G. Wade— True Charity. 

E. D. Momeroff— The Involuntary Idle. 

EOONcanc conito^ce pcstponed. 

Owing to the necessary failure of several of the 
speakers who were expected to assist la the Spring 
Social Economic Conference under the direction of 
Chicago CoKMONsand the Hull House, it has been 
thought best to postpone the session until the last 
of September. Adequate notice will be given In 
the columns of Thb Coumons, The Hull House 
Bulletin, and dally papers. The postponement, 
much as it Is to be regretted on many accounts, 
will not be wholly a misfortune, for some who 
wonid not have been able to be with us this spring 
will be free to join us In the early fall. 

The topic, as was anuounced for the spring ses- 
sion will be, " Municipal Functions — Powers and 
Limitations of City Governments." Among those 
who have promised to be with us, or with whom we 
have been In hopeful correspondence, are: 

Mayor Joalah Qulncy, of Beaton, and Robert A. 
Wooda, of South End House, In that city; Dr. 
Alliert Shaw, editor of the Revieai of itan'MM, and 
author otthe notable studies of municipal govern- 
ment In the United States, and Id Europe; Mayor 
Samuel M. Jonee, of Toledo; Uoremor Hatsen B. 
Plngree, of Michigan; John Maynard Harian, of 
Chicago, who Is regarded as one of the leaders of 
Uie municipal reform forces of Chicago and who in 
the last mayoralty campaign made a most wonder- 
ful record as an Independent candidate; George £. 
Hooker, of Hull House, becoming well-known as a 
Student of American municipal afialrs. Professor 
Grey, of Northwestern University settlement who 
la expected to apeak on ■' Publicity of Public Ac- 
counts," and others. 
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THE NEW OBEDIENCE. 

Th&t tber« la an awakening or etblcal codbcIous- 
neaa ntthin the church le beKlnDlng to be much Id 
evidence. The wide-apread dlacoDtent among the 
privileged clasaes, tbe dlaaatiafactioD with cooven- 
tiooal Btandards oC moral obllgadOD and serrtc* 
wltbln religious circlee, and a more geaeml i*cog- 
nllioo of those etbical aspecU of connnon life 
hitherto Ignored or dimly perceived, are flodlng 
more and more pronounced expreaslou. Tbe per- 
sonal protest of lodivldualB and groups who dare 
to be uQconventlonat in tbia ceepect le being lived 
out, leas Id mere protestatloo, however, than In 
affirmative attitudea and conetructive endeavor. 
The impreselon of these Uvea U also being given 
to others through more adequate and outspoken 
literary ezpreeelon. Such "A Plea for Bociat 
SubmlMioD to Christ" ae William Bayard Hale 
makea In hU lltOe volume entitled "The New 
Obedience" (Longmans, Green & Co.) has not often 
been Issued, In print at least, from the pulpit of our 
•day. The moral self-eiactlons Imposed by "The 
Authority of Truth," the Christian "Code and the 
Issue," and the Imperative present duty to the 
-coming Kingdom, are brought to bear with an In- 
cIslvenesB Impossible to parry, and a gpirttual 
gravamen Irresistible to any who seriously confess 
ftdberence to our common Christianity. Settle- 
ment residents cannot fall to appreciate or apply 
to themselves his keen dissection of every claim to 
property right or financial gain out of the literary 
portrayal of the misfortunes or shadowed lives of 
their neighbors. They will also tbe more fully 
appreciate and strive to share "The New Free- 
dom" and "The Certain Triumph" of "The New 
Obedience." Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co^ 

BTRICS IH TKB EPISTLES. 

Professor Charles R. Henderson, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has rendered a differing service to 
the same g,eDersl end in his little volume on "The 
Development of Doctrine In the Epistles." (Cbl- 
cago: American Baptist Publication Society. 26 
-cents.) For, In addition to the usual doctrinal devel- 
opment of these Scriptures, he has emphasized to 
A vtry unusual degree tbelr etbical Import and 
the application of their principles and precepts to 
the social, economic and Industrisi relations of 
common life. 



The Mant/Uld Houte Uagazint for April contains 
An earnest and appreciative tribute to the memory 
-of Henry Drumtnond, by Percy Alden. 



THE NEW CHARITIES REVIEW. 

A broader scope and field for both will be the 
result of the coalition of tend- A- Hand, Edward 
Everett Hale's paper, with The Charilia Meciew, 
which for six years baa been published by the 
New York Charity Organization Society. The 
united papers, under tbe name of the latter, will 
continue to be publlehed by the same society as 
before, but It will be of wider range of topics, and 
DO longer the organ of the society. It will be de- 
voted to the study of social questions from their 
philanthropic side, and It will sJm to be of later- 
national Interest. The new editor of The Chariliet 
Seciete is Dr. Frederick Howard Wines; and the list 
of associate editors includes not only Dr. Hale but 
Jeffrey R. Brack ett, John Graham Brooks, P. M. 
Wise, John H. Flnley, Francis G. Peabody, Charles 
L. Blrtwell, Z. R. Brock way an A Homer Polks. 

The business management will be in tbe bands 
of Nathaniel B. Rosenau of the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York. The subscription price 
le *a. 

INTERNATIONAL PRISON CONFERENCE. 

One of the most valuable documents, from a 
sociological point of view, recently issued from tbe 
Government printing otBce at Washington Is tbe 
report of the State Department embodying that of 
the American delegates to tbe fifth International 
prison congress at Paris in July, 18Q6. In addition 
to the discussions of penal legislation In tbe va- 
rious states and countries.of prison administration, 
preventive means, and tbe aspects of children and 
minors as criminals, are four especially valuable 
special reports; that of General Brinkerboff on 
" British and Continental Prisons," of Major Hc- 
Laughrey on "Tbe BertUlon System" (of meas- 
uring prisoners), of Surgeon Paul Brown of the 
Army on "Anthropometric Measurements," and of 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows on "The Discharged Con- 
vict in Europe." Secretary Olney'e letter of trane- 
missal to the Senate recommends tbe appointment 
of a United States Prison Commissioner to co- 
operate with tbe international commission. 

"MUKICIPAL AFFAIftS" QUARTERLY. 

Last month we referred to tbe publication of a 
bibliography of municipal affairs, by the Munici- 
pal Committee of the New York Reform Club. A 
word further Is timely. The publication Munieipul 
Affair* Is to be a quarterly, and this, the first Issue, 
appropriately is devoted to an extensive and 
to a good degree exhaustive " Bibliography of 
Mualctpal Administration and City Condition'." 
Each Issne, tbe prospectus says, will contidn "one 
or more extensive studies of some phase of munlcl- 
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pal government by ncopi\zed authorises. Shorter 
arUclsa dealing with questioDs of immediate 
iDterest, book revfewa and other departments 
suggested by the needs ot the time will supple- 
meat the mole extended studies." The subscrip. 
tlon price will be (i.OO per year, single numbers, 
3S cents. (Reform Club, G2 Wllilam street. New 

York.) ^____ 

NOTES OF SOCIAL LITERATURE. 

TheJohua Hopkins Pre8s,BaitlmoTe, basin press 
"The Street Railway System of Philadelphia: Its 
History and Present Condition," by Frederick W. 
Spiers, Ph.D., of the Drexei Instltate. 

Professor Richard T. Ely Is quoted as saying that 
one hundred million dollars could be wisely ex- 
pended within a year in establishing free public 
libraries in cities in the United States. 

Au interesting and valuable social study la found 
in " The Jewish Law of Divorce, according to the 
Bible and Talmud, with some reference to Its de- 
rslopment in post-Talmudlc times," by i^vid 
Werner Amram, M.A., LL.B., of the Philadelphia 
bar. Philadelphia, lBfl6. 

The striking papers of Dr. Bhailer Mathews of 
of the University of Chicago published during the 
past year in the Ameriean Journal of Sociology, 
are about to be Issued by the Mcmlllan Company 
In one volume under the title of "The Sixiial 
Teachings of Jesus: An Essay In Christian Sociol- 
ogy- 

"The Municipal Year Book of the United 
States," for 1897, will be issued by the editor, J. 
Henry Wood, 81 Church St., BoSalo. Subscrip- 
tion price, |5. it will include the result of the 
April elections, and will give coadeosed Informa- 
tion of the municipal affairs of the two hundred 
largest cities in the country, 

BOOKS AND PERICH3ICALS RECEIVED. 






e-1 



Tke Inttnuitiimal Studio, American edition of 
The Stuilio, edited by Cbarles Holme and pub- 
lished by John Lane. The Bodley Head. New 
York. Monthly. Subscription price, |8. 

OfflclBl handbook at the Independent Order ot Knl^ti 
ot Ijtbar, by CharlesR. Martin, secretury-treasuier. 

Bulletins of Free lectures to tbe People, under the aus- 
pice! of the New York City Board ot Education. Tblrd 

le DeparimeDt or Labor, Washington, D. C, 



le New Zealand Department of Labor, t 



(or May, I8»7 

Jouraal ol 

April. ISir7. 

A professor of the Unlversltv ot Chicago has 
recently obtained from 3,000 public school children 
of Chicago, whose ages range from sii to fifteen 
years, answers lo a series or questions about read- 
ing. The flrst question asked was " What books 
have you read since school began last September?" 
The secood,"Wbich one otthesedid you like best?" 
Of the one hundred books receiving the greatest 
number of votes, Prof. John Flske's "'History of the 
United States for Schools" was No. 15. The book 
also appears lo the flrst ten voted for by boys 
thirteen years old and also in the flrst ten voted for 
by bovH fourteen years old. 
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THE SOCIAL PROPAGANDA. 

Carrying to Many Fields the Settlement Movenunt 
and the Cause of BrottwAood. 

[bt the warden of cBicAoo coumons.] 
Tbe deepening social cousclousnees and interest 
In the settlement movement Is Indicated by the 
entirely unsolicited invitations to which we have 
been able to respond within the past few months 
from many fields, Including, aa instances, tbe fol- 
lowing organizations: The Rock River Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, tbe yearly 
meeting of the Friends' Endeavor Societies of In- 
diana and the Indiana State Epwortb League, the 
Ohio State Convention of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew (Protestant Episcopal), the State Congre- 
gational Association and tbe Congregational Club, 
Peoria, 111., the National C^ty EvangelizaUoa 
Society of the "Christian" Churches, tbe Indiana 
State Conventions of the Yeung Men's Christian As- 
sociation and the Young People's Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, the International Young Women's 
Christian Asaoclatlon Convention at Detroit. Among 
the many local churches thus addressed are the 
Central (Independent), Bt. Paul's (Reformed Epis- 
copal), and Bethel (colored). All Soul's (Unitarian), 
in Chicago; the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral In 
Cleveland, Ohio; the Friends' Meeting House, 
Richmond, Ind.;the Jewish Synagogue, Louisville, 
Ey., and many Presbyterian, Methodist, Bapilst, 
Christian and Congregational churches In Il)ln«|g, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska. 

The sociological cluba at Hiram College, Ohio, 
and the University of Chicago; the Students' Chris- 
tian Association at the University of Michigan; the 
Milwaukee College Endowment Association, and 
tbe Association of College Alumnfc, Chicago; the 
Inter-Semlnary Missionary Alliance, Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary; the University of Cincinnati; 
Illinois College; Hyde Park High School; Women's 
Clubs at Fori Wayne, Ind., Englewood, Irving Park 
and Lake View, 111.; the Nineteenth Century Club, 
Oak Park, 111.; the Amity Club of Freeport, 111.; tbe 
Matheon Club, Chicago; the Association of Young 
Women's Cluba, Chicago; all have aided in the 
extension of the propaganda by affording in- 
terested audiences to bear the cause dis- 
cussed. Besides many Informal groups and 
meetings of working people, the Seamen's and 
Machinists' Unions of Chicago and Trades and 
Lalwt Assemblies at Dee Moines, Iowa, Qrand 
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Rapids, Miuli., Elgio, 111., and tlie Macblnleta' re- 
ception of the ClevelaDil Yoijpg Sleo's ChrJetlaD 
AesoclatioD, have been addressed. 

Summer Schools at Uny View, Ludln^i^ton, and 
Macatawa Park, Mich.; Otta^-a, 111.; Des MolneB, 
Iowa; Crete, Neb.; Ottawa. Kau.; Lake MadisoD, 
8. D., aod Chautauqua I^ke, N. Y., have included 
represeniftttvea of the Commons od the pro- 
gram inps. 

URGING THE CHURCH'S MISSION. 

Sorlul ChrlBtlunlty PnacliHl lo lh« Frlriirlt nt Cla. 



At tbe National Cltf Evaugellzation Convention 
of the Cbrietlan Cburcbee recenth' held In Oincta- 
nati,a whole eveoitjg'a session was devoted lo 
Professor Graham Taylor's address on "The Evan- 
gelization of Social Conditions," and the bour'ii 
questtoDing which followed. Part of another 
BeBsion was aaeigned to "The i^ocial lr*ettlement 
and lasiitutlonat Methods of Church Work "at 
which Hiram House, Cleveland, was discussed. 

On invitation of the professors, Lane Theological 
Seminary heard P^of. Taylor speak on the "Social 
Conditions of the Work of the Church and Min- 
istry," In Introducing him, Professor Smith, son 
of the late Professor Henry B. Smith of Union 
Seminary, emphasi^.ed in the strongest terms the 
eocial accent to be placed on the ministry to 
modern life. 

The ninth annual report of the Chicago Bureau 
of Justice, a voluntary organization designed to 
assist In securing Justice for the poor and unfor- 
tunate by helping them to recover legal dues and 
defending them against unjust and Illegal claims, 
shows that during the last year the Bureau aided 
4,S64 persons, over two- fifths of whom were 
women. Mortgage cases claiming nearly fD,000 
were settled for $1,780; S:l wage claims were re- 
covered, with an average of $14.25. The Bureau 
cost about $4,000 during the year. The report re- 
cites the details of a number of cases in which 
timely aid was rendered to unfortunate and perse- 
cuted persons. 

Out-Door Sketching €la$$e$ 
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Abo Saturday Out-Door Ciastt from 9 till 12, and 
2 till 5 o'clock. 
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II .»* tn Industry anD Business s 

HUMANITY IN INDUSTRY PAYS. 



[by profebsoh graham tatlor.] 
The most democratic and considerate adminis- 
tration of the wage-system whicli has come under 
the writer's observation is that of the National 
Cash Register Company at their shops in Dayton, 
Ohio. The forethought and delicate consideration 
for the comfort and convenience, health and feel- 
ings of employees surprise the visitor at every turn 
of the eye. Not only is there unusual window- 
space in proportion to floor-space, but the cleanli- 
ness and wbolesomeness of the vast establiahment 
are as much in evidence Inside as out, in the shops 
as on the grounds, around the forges and the pol 
isher'a dangerously dusty work as In the office. 
There is moreover many a touch of tasle, entirely 
in keeping however with the place and purpose. 
No attempt at cheap paint decoration, hut a rest- 
ful tint on wall and woodwork relieves the work' 
shop of Its usual-dullness or dinginess. A plenty 
of palms and an occasional vase of Ilowers within, 
vie with the art of the landscape gardener without 
in making the work-a-day place attractive. 

Toward the three hundred women employes 
there Is a consideration shown that is little short 
of chivalrous. They are paid for nine hours and 
work about seven and a half dally, starting an hour 
later than the men, and leaving the shop half an 
hour earlier. No discrimination In wages for the 
same work Is made between women and men. 
Ten minutes for callsthenlc eiercise break both 
the morning and afternoon work-hours. Saturday 
half-holidays and a day off each month at their 
own selection without deduction of wages; the use 
of the elevators; a bath each week In working 
hours; a " rest room " fora few moments of privacy 
and retirement; the lunch room, with its neat and 
tasteful device, and provision of coffee and one or 
more articles of food at the compan3''s expense; — 
these are some of the cons ide rations shown to 
human nature and womanhood. It Is hardly to be 
wondered at that women appllcauls are so numer- 
ous that while high school graduates only are now 
eligible for positions, there are five hundred of 
them awaiting the chance of employment. 

SHOWER JIATtte POR UBM. 

The same respect for what men care most for Is 
shown on every hand. Where the work Is hardest 
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and hottest, ae in tbe moIderB' room, specml pro- 
viBion iB made for the air and water Deeded to re- 
lieve and refresh. Even shower baths and a dresB- 
iDg room are included among the necesBary equip- 
mentB of thlB Bhop. Although tbe men work S9 
hours |)er week, yet it ia at an average wage for 
tbe 1,400 employes, of twenty ceots and bIi mills 
per hour. 

In those departmentB where piece-work is pos- 
sible the workman earns 37 per cent more than 
be did under the day-wortc system. Instead of the 
autocratic Buperlntendent, tbe "making division " 
Is directed bya"factory committee "of five, each 
department having sub-committees in charge of 
their work. "The office division " and the "Bell- 
ing dtviBion" are similarly organized. An execu* 
tive committee, and the two owners serving as 
President and Vice-President of the company, 
complete tbe administrative force. Although these 
appointments are made by tlie company, yet there 
is a large degree of free co-operation and Inde- 
pendent action realized. Twenty or more of the 
heads of departments lunch together dally in the 
factory and consult over " the round table " for an 
hour. " The Advance Club," consisting of all the 
men and women under wlioae supervlBUm other 
employes work, meets from 10:30 a. u. till 12 u. 
every Friday, and by turns, groups of fifty of the 
rank and file attend Its session each week. Gen- 
erous rivalry la making the best ahowing for 
health, ability and economy prevails among tbe 
several departments, which are rewarded by prizes, 
excursions to conventions, expositions, etc, 

ALMOST A SETTLEIIENT. 

'■ The N. C. R. House " is the center of as many 
clubs, classes and guilds for children, mothers, men 
and women, for literary, musical, educational, civic 
and social endeavor, as most social settlements can 
boast Bulletin boards and shop periodicals keep 
up the frank and conSdential Intercourse of all the 
workers. The club hall at the factory and another 
large hall in the city provide amply for the ordin- 
ary gatherings, but the Opera House is needed to 
accommodate the throng of local and traveling 
representatives of this world-wide Industry, which 
gathers up and gives expression to tbe unique, 
esprit de corps which pervades this remarkable 
business fellowship. 

BEST OP ALL, IT PAYS ! 

Best of all, this consideration of the personal 
elements and human factors oftblsiireat industrial 
enterprise. Is declared by all to p'ly for the money 
invested in these feature?, from a strictly business 
point of view. If a 10 per cent loss used to be 
credited directly or indirectly to ill health on the 
profit and loss account, the saving on tbe annual 
payment of $700,000 for labor is thought to yield 
good interest on the sum Invested in sanitary 
safety. If the value of real estate for residence 
purposes near the abops used to be depreciated by 
their unsightly appearance and surroundings and 
tbe evil intluence of three bad boys, its rise In 
value Is estimated to more than cover the expendi- 
ture in landscape art, and the garden. plats and the 
training of the boys of the neighborhood in truck- 
gardening. The crisis in the financial success of 
the company le declared to have turned 



threatened with disaster due chiedy 



lessness, indifference or antagunlBm of employes. 
Now, next in value to the perfected, patented, 
mechanical processes and products, tbe company 
rates highest among the asaelB of the concern the 
Intelligence, loyalty, enthusiasm and fellowabipof 
all concerned io this great community of interests. 

PROFIT-SHARING AT IVORYDALE. 

' lutcrmtlnK VliU to the Ivoi? BoHp Worka When 



The direct and vital relation between learning 
and labor, the class-room and the shop, tbe letter 
of literature and the work-a-day life, which should 
everywhere be recognized, but la so seldom actually 
seen, is exemplified at "Ivorydale" tbe great and 
successful profit-sharing soap works of the Proctor 
&. Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The profit- 
sharing feature of this vast establishment was the 
suggestion of the sons of Its sturdy founders. It 
came simultaneously to two of them, one of whom 
became interested In the study of its theory in bis 
course on Economics at Princeton and Colum- 
bia Universities, and the other of whom was 
attracted toward the experiment by reading [in 
Jlarper'i iliiq-iiine for April, 1873] an illustrated 
article on "The Social Palace at Guise," or the 
Famili8t^^e established by M. Godin at Guise, 
France, and also by the descriptions of successful 
co-operative Industries in the ChriuHan Uiiiim 
fnow The Outlook). With rare confidence In their 
juniors and rarer insight to the signs of the better 
times coming, tbe senior members of the already 
great firm consented to the very radically new 
departure.nowBosuccessfullyestablisbed these nine 
years, that no thought of departing from' it is 
entertained. No one accompanying the member 
of the company through the works, as it was the 
writer's privilege to do, could fall to see the unique 
personal interest of the profit-sharing workmen in 
the plant and its operation, or the natural and real 
personal relationship subsisting between the 
money partners and labor partners in this joint- 
stock, profit-sharing indtistry. Tbe following 
placards on the shop walls seemed to be tbe 
common sentiment of both. " Do not become mere 
machines. Give your work some thought and try 
to suggest better means of doing It." "Thoee who 
share in the next dividend will be classed ac- 
cording to the interest they tatca la their work." 
G. T. 

P. F. PEniBONE & Go. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

What ia the Kingilom otGodF 

!■ Il ft tir-awBr slnglDg ol pstlma aod bkrplng ot barpe? 

Or n new order here on earth Inlroduced bv act of the le«- 

m&n'a desire k law OBto 

Nfty, tbeKlaBdomof <3odlatbai 
man's reallzatloD ol the di 
him. 

Id this conadousaeBB behold the Chrlat coma down lo aava 
the world,— 

Ood manUest In the flesh, aad Eorever persecuted and cru- 
el Qed. 

Degcendlng with bis llfe-liDe to the lowest deptbs ot eras' 

And rlHlng at last aealn lo the throne having drawn all 

thlnes unto himaelr. 
This la ue eternal (act ol the craeds. the drama ot hlstorr, 

domotOod. 

—Xnutl Bowani Oroiby. in Th» Sinyitem. 



TRUE COURAGE. 

I honor the man who Is wtlllnK to sink 
Hall blB present repute tor the treedom to tblnk-, 
And when be has tbougbl. be bis cause strons or 
Will slnh t'other halt tor the freedom to speah; 
Not caring what Tengeance tbe mob has In store, 
Be that mob the upper ten thouHand or lower. 

—LaaeU. 






VACATION SCHOOLS IN CITIES. 
[bi badie ambbican.] 

The summer monthB to which mftny people look 
forward with ftntlclpatloDe of delight In the cool 
forests or by the running water*, Kre to a great 
namber of people a dme of dread, and discomfort 
aad stillerlng. With the crowding In our modem 
cities, problems present themselves for solution of 
which OUT fathers knew nothing, and danger 
In man^ forms bovera over old and jojtag, but more 
eepecfslly over the :roung. An attempt to ward 
oS a part of this danger Is expressed In the Vaca- 
tion School, which In itself seems a paradox, yet 
makes the onlj vacation in an; true sense of the 
word that the children In crowded districts can 
enjoy. 

In the crowded districts, families of from four to 
ten live in two or three rooms where the various 
duties and occupations of home life are followed, 
the rooms are sufficiently etnfly In any case, but 
with washing. Ironing and cooking, and children 
swarming about, there is no spot where little John- 
nie can play with any comfort. He Is perforce 
driven out on to the street there to Hud— whatf — 



no trees, no green grass, nothing attractive but the 
garbage box; no playthings to occupy him, no re- 
sources within himself to keep him out of harm's 
way. Our cities have magnificent parks and boul- 
evards, but of them the poor have little good or 
use, because thay are on the outskirts and not near 
the centers of the city where they are most needed. 
Wandering Idly about, the boy, whose natural ac- 
Uvi^ makes blm desire to do things, gets into mis- 
chief. Re follows the excitement of the police ot 
fireman's gong, or perhaps plays the brigand with 
his hiding-place under the~sldewalk, and without 
any intention of "stealing" takes here and there 
from some grocer's barrel or some fruit stand to 
stock his cave. Soon he finds himself pursued and 
perhaps arrested by the policemen. This is but 
one of many phases of temptation in which there Is 
no actual wrong but which have a tendency to de- 
moralize the boys and lead them on the wrong 

Our laws are so formed as to protect proper^ 
rather than character. No matter how tempting 
an empty lot, the boys must not go Into it to play 
ball If the owner objects ; neither may they play 
ball on the street, for tear they may break some one's 
vrindow or head. And so it comes about that the 
Gentleman who occupies himself with Idle hands 
finds things for them to do. It Is In competition 
with this Gentleman, whose name Is not mentioned 
in polite society, but who Is yet often there, that 
the Yacatlon Schools are Instituted. 

An examination of the police records of the Max- 
well street district show that Juvenile arrests In- 
creasee 60 per cent during the summer months 
over the other months. This is so alarming a state- 
ment that It sets one Immediately to seeking ways 
to prevent it 

THK VACATION SCHOOI^ 

It le claimed on the strength of some years' ex- 
perience in New York and Chicago that the Vaca- 
tlon Schools will do this. It Is In no sense a con- 
tinuation ot the work of the school year. No text 
books are used. All attendance is voluntary. Man- 
ual tr^nlng, organized play, and excursions Into 
the country to bold the interest of the children 
and keep them occupied, and not only prevent the 
formation of evil habits but form good ones. 

In 1891, the society for "Improving of the condl- 
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tlon o( the Poor" Id New York took up thb work ; 
Xbej ndaed {9,000 by public BUbscriptton and con- 
ducted three VscmUoD Schools. So great became 
the fntereat of the public that ftom year to year 
lai^er siimg have been eubecribed, until In 1897 
ten Bcbools were supported by the public and 
malnt^aed by the 8. 1. C. P. The School Board of 
New York, convinced of the good accompIiBhed by 
these schools and the necesBlty for them, adopted 
them aa a part of the school system of New York 
<Sty, and appropriated $10,000 for their mainte- 
nance In 1808. Mr. Locke, Buperlntendent of the 
Vacation Schools, and also the truant officer, says, 
more and better results can be obtained in six 
weeks of manual training In the Vacation School 
than in a year of Its teaching In our public schools 
as now conducted." 

THE MOVBHRNT ]» CHICAOO. 

Two years ago the movement was started in Chi- 
cago and a school was conducted in the Joeeph 
MedlU School bnildlng. Three hundred and sixty 
children attended, while almost four tbo'ieand who 
begged tor admission were turned away for lack of 
funds to pay the teachers. In 1897, hundreds ap- 
plied for admission hoping that the school would 
be re-opened. While there were no funds for this, 
through the generosity of one woman, a vacation 
school was held in the Seward School, In the Stock- 
yards district, under the ausplcesof the University 
of Chicago Settlement. Three hundred children 
attended this school, and many are now Inqalring 
whether this school will be re-opened during the 
coming Summer. Parents In both districts are very 
anxious to have the schools re-open, for it relieves 
them of much worry about their children who else 
must play upon the dangerous streets. 

Children from the ages of 8 to 14 years are ad- 
mitted; the school is open during the mornings 
of six weeks In July and August, and the work 
consists in manual training In Its various forma, 
nature, and science work, clay modeling, drawing, 
music and gymnastics, and, where possible, cook- 
ing and domestic science. 

The Women's Clubs of Chicago hsve taken up 
the matter this year, and will push it, no doubt, to 
a successful Issue. Rarely has more entbuslasilc 
a body of women worked together than the repre- 
sentatives from the twenty-three Women's Clubs, 
each striving to secure as much money as possible 
In order that as many cblldren may be benefitted 
as possible, for the success of the work this yeat 
depends entirely upon money. 

The educators of the city are In favor of these 
schools. Many business men feel tbem a necessity. 
Sympathy we have of many people, and all that re- 
mains to give a splendid object lesson to our Board 
of Education Is the money to conduct these schools 



properly ; for It Is our hope that before many year* 
the Board of Education will follow in the footsteps 
of that In New York, and maka them, the schools, 
an oi^anlc part of our city school system. In 
order to bring this about, the same plan must be 
pursned as was pursued by the Kindergarten Asso- 
ciations, t. «., to conduct tbem under private auspi- 
ces until by their very excellence they forced them- 
selves where they belong, The vacation schools 
serve another purpose. Tbey become the stations 
In which may be proved, as has already been prov- 
en, that were many of the so-called fads Introduced 
Into our schools, they would do away both with the 
decrease In attendance In our upper grades and 
with much truancy, for they prove that with noth- 
ing but the Interest of these studies making work 
for these little hands to do, the children flock to the 
schools In vacation time ; and It Is but a just Infer- 
ence that were these studies more thoroughly In- 
troduced into our schools the children would love 
to come during the ordinary school year. 

It Is estimated that It takes about $1,000 to con- 
duct a school, besides several hundred dollars for 
the excursions, the Intention being to take eack 
class Into the country weekly, with Its teacher. In 
order that the children may gain Inspiration from 
Qod's own green fields and comeback to their work 
refreshed and inspired. 

The Women's Clubs have Issued a circular set- 
ting forth what this article coat^na,and asking the 
support of the public for these schools. The Board 
of Education gnmts us the privilege to use all 
buildings necessary, but for maintenance the 
schools must depend upon the generosity of the 
people. No gift, however small, Is despised, for 
every little helps. It costs atraut $2.50 for eack 
child for the six weeks. There are many vho eta 
contribute this much, or secure this much from 
others, thereby Insuring the happiness of at least 
one child. 

We would like to establish a vacation school In 
every crowded district In the city. So far, we are 
assured of only one, but we hope much, for we 
feel that whoever knows of the schools must be In- 
terested and desire to help them on. The Settle- 
ment worlierB all are eager for them, and are help- 
ful in every way they can be, and we all know that 
whatever tbey Indorse we can safely follow. 

Ei>iToii'» Note:— All cantrlbiiltoDS Car tbU purpose may 
be sent to Miss Smile AmprlcaD.rtialnnan of the Committee 
OD VacBtloo Schools, No. S180 Veni:in 4 vboub. Chicago, apd 
any further Information may be had of ber, or of the Editor 
of Ths CoHMOMs. wbo Is also a member of tti 



There Is no wealth but life. That country Is the 
richest wblcb nourishes the greatest number ol 
noble and happy human beings.— .fiu«Atn. 
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OW long win mea dmplse the flowar 

BeoAuse Its rooU are la th« etuth, 

jid orave with tears from Gnid the dower 

The; bad. sad hsve detplsed as dearth! 
Aail Boorn u low their hiunaa lot 

With trantle pride, too blind to see 
That itandlng od the head niakeg not 

Either foi ea»e or dlEnltyf 
But fools shall feel like tools to flnd, 

Too late Intormed, that AagelS' mlrtb 
Is one Id cause, and mode, and kind. 

With that which Ehey despised on eartbl" 
—CuBtntTy Patmore, In" The AngeHnthe Houie," 



SETTLEMENTS AND RELIGION. 

NOTABLE UTTERANCES AT A RECENT 
CONFERENCE IN NET YORK- 

Blsbop Potter's Deprecntiftn of Bonui Critleiams of 

SettlemeDta — James B. Bernolds on the 

gueetlon of ■' Bqoallt;." 

[From a CorrespondeDt.) 

Bishop Henrj C. Pott«r wu the leftdlng epeaker 
M a recent conference held under the auspices of 
th« Charitj Organization Society In New York 
City, at which the topic was "The Settlement 
Idea." The other speakers were James B. Rey- 
nolds, headworker of the Unlvereitj Settlement, 
who spoke on " Neigh trarhood Influence"; Hiss 
Hary H EIngabary, headworker of the College 
Settlement, read a pafier on "The Settlement 
and Its Relation to Women and Children," and 
Clarence Gordon, of the East Side House, who 
spoke upon " The Settlement and Its Relation to 
Hen and C^tlzene." RepreaentatlveB from all 
phases of charitable and philanthropic work in 
New York were In attendance. 

The address of Bishop Potter was an Impiortant 
contrlhution to settlement thought, uot because the 
ideas which he expressed are new to settlement 
workers, bnt because from a religious teacher 
speaking to workers In various religious move- 
menia he showed "settlement contact" without' 
direct religious teaching to be the plan followed 
by the Qreat Teacher. 

"The complaint is sometimes made," said he, 
"that the settlement does not have distinctly 
religious features. I do not think that a candid 
study of the New Testament would Bhow that 
Jesus established the point of contact between 
himself and the world on a religious basis. The 
text that shows Him most clearly to us is ' His 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.* I do 
not find that he ever gave the religious Idea spe- 
fdflcally as the reason why he did anything for any- 
body. The IntroducUon of a religious test as a 



means of getting hold of people is often the source 
of great hypocrisy and dlslngenuousness, and the 
resalts have often been disastrous to those who 
have been too eager to Introduce It." 

The Bishop spoke of bis own woric with- the 
Young Women's and Young Men's Club of Qiace 
Church, In which no religious exercises were held, 
and concluded by saying : " I should be very sorry 
to Introduce the leliglona test Into settlement 

SUPBXIOBm, UPKBIO&ITT OB BqUALITT. 

Bishop Potter was followed by Mr. Reynolds, 
who began by asking what should be the attitude 
of the settlement. Should It be one of superiority, 
of inferiority or of equality! It sbotild be all 
three, was his answer. " In the simple relations of 
life," he s^d, "we are simply these people's 
equals. We ought to approach them with the 
feeling that there Is therefore a buraau bond be- 
tween ue. In one respect we are their inferiors ; 
that U, in knowledge of the social scheme of their 
lives, which, when we go to live In their quarters 
It takes us months to appreciate and years to learn. 
Among these people we shall flnd examples of 
character, of philanthropy and self-sacriflce, to 
which we must bow In humility. In what respect 
would we be their superiors? " Mr. Reynolds went 
on to ask. "We should have a certain scientific 
training, a knowledge of the value of things and 
of their relations. We should have a broader view 
than they, and we should not abaorb the prejudices 
of the quarter In which we may be working. This 
does not involve a superiority of mind or of atti- 
tude. If there la any such superiority It will be 
discovered soon enough without our telling of it." 
Mr. Reynolds quoted with approval what had been 
said on religion In settlements. "Religion," be 
said, ■■ does not need to be labelled In carrying on 
this work. There Is In the work room for all the 
religion we have In na, but it should be expressed 
In life and conduct rather than by formal state- 
ment." Mr. Reynolds added, " If we are too anxi- 
ous to label our religious efforts the people about 
us flnd It difficult to understand what Is meant 
when one says, ' This which I now do Is Christian, 
and that which I did a few minutes ago was only 
humanity.' " 

Hiss Elngsbury pointed out the value of per- 
sonal friendly relations, with some interesting 
examples, and an appeal for helpers. 

Mr. Gordon spoke of the work of the men's club 
of East Side House. It appeared that the settie- 
ment bad not so much gotten hold of the men as 
that the men had gotten hold of the settiemenL 
Hr. Gordon told of a man whose voice was so com- 
pletely changed In the course of two years and a 
half attendance at the setUement that a former 
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Indm&te friend, hearing htm apeak In the next 
room, could not recognize it, and refused to believe 
It his. 

The laat two addresBea were excellent llluatra- 
tlons of the polnta mentioned In the flrat two, 
ihowing what great results devoted Chrl»tlan liv- 
ing can accomplish when unaccompanied by any 
lelf-demonBtration In conventional or doctrinal 
form. There were some sharp queationa by those 
who differed from the views expreBsed, but both 
Bishop Potter and Mr. Reynolds held their ground. 



THE ALDERMAN'S " PULL." 

MliB Addams AnalyHM tbe Power of the IK»dl« 

AldecinsD, lud Bbows Why It Is Bard 

to DUlodgre Him, 

There has been no more important contribution 
to the literature of municipal government and the 
study of lis problems than the paper contributed 
to the Intem-ittonal Journal of Ethiu by Miss Jane 
Adda me, of Hull House, Chicago, under tbe title 
"Ethical Survivals in Municipal Corruption." It 
Is essentially a study of the Chicago alderman, and 
may fairly be assumed to describe the situaUon in 
the Nineteenth Ward, whose unsavory alderman 
Hull House has several times endeavored to dis- 
lodge. The battle this year has been fiercer than 
ever, but there is little reason to hope that the 
eftoit will succeed. It is a matterof sincere regret 
that space limits absolutely forbid any attempt to 
reproduce the paper In Tbe Coumonb. The issue 
of the Journal of Ethia (April) may be obtained 
for 66 cents at 1306 Arch street, Philadelphia, and 
It may be remarked that a fair summary Is to tie 
published In the Outlook (New York) of April %. 



SETTLEMENT NOTES. 



An account of the work of Dundee House, Pas- 
saic, N. i., is printed in the Passaic di^ty Neat for 
'' March 31. It shows the settlement prospering, 

Chicago settlements have lately enjoyed tbe visit 
of Miss Wald and Miss McDowell, of the Nurses' 
Settlement, New York. Pleasant gatherings In 
their honor were held at Hull House. 

The Cambridge IIou*e Maga!in» tells of a grow- 
ing aettlement work in South London among Jew- 
ish children and young people, conducted by Mr, 
Percy Harris, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

The second report of Hiram House, IBS Orange 
Street, Cleveland, tsat hand with a particularly iu- 
tereitlng outline of the work there. Two lllustra- 
tlona of tbe children's life In the kindergarten 
together with a third of the children's group out- 
side the house, which has already been printed in 



Ths Couhonb, adorn the report Copies csn be 
obtained by addressing the Warden, Hr. George 
A. Bellamy. 

Ill health will prevent the contemplated visit of 
Percy Alden, of Mansfield House, to this country 
this summer. It was expected that he would 
deliver a course of lectures at several summer 
assemblies. 

The Neighborship settlement In Qreenpolnt, 
Brooklyn, has moved into much more commodious 
and convenient quarters In the same Immediate 
environs. " F" House puts tbe work all underthe 

We have received copies of the Maxwell Houte 
Bulletin, published at 314 Church Street, New York 
ciiy. In the interest of the Brooklyn Guild Associa- 
tion, which conducts the work at Ma.'fwell House, 
This comparatively new Brooklyn work has a fine 
list of activities. 

A settlement, named " Het Leidsche Volkehuis ' 
(something like " Neighborhood House ") has been 
founded In Leyden, Holland, by Professors 
Drucken, Oreven and Van der Viugt, and Miss 
Rnappert. We shall hope to refer to it with 
greater detail In a future Issue. 

The Pro-C'Uhedrnl Record reports the progress 
of work In the various d<'par1ments of the Pro- 
Cathedral of the Kpiscopal Church in Stanton 
Street, New Y^ork. It is Issued monthly, with a 
subscription price of 00 cents. The editor is the 
Rev. H. R. Hulse, addressed at 130 Stanton Street. 

The address of Mr. Arthur L. Weatherley, form- 
erly of Cambridge, Mass., is now 7 Jay street, West- 
erly, R. I., and contributions for Mr. Katayama's 
settlement work at Tokjio, Japan, may be sent to 
Mr. Weatherley tor whose proper disposal of tbe 
fund we are glad to vouch. The sum given now 
amounts to over «ieO. 

The Labor World, of Tokyo, gives in the isaue of 
February 15, on the English page, a brief report of 
tbe work of Kingsley ilaii. There are at present 
four residents. The program of work now on hand 
Includes: Kindergarten, occaslooal lectures, reg- 
ular classes In English and social subjects, and a 
vast deal of conference and consultation of a per- 
sonal sort 
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BOYS' SUMMER CAMP. 



I» Mamttced— One Hundred lloyii Ut be 

Cared For Near BlKln-Whitt 

It WIU CMt. 

Ever since our club work wltb the boys of the 
CommoDB Qrit began the project of a summer camp 
baa been in mind, but never has been practicable 
until this year. Plans are now under way, how- 
ever, looking to the establhhmeutof acampon the 
bank of the river about a mile and a half west of 
Elgin, 111. Mr. Nathan H. Weeks, whose good 
work with the boys was spoken of In the last issue 
of The Cohuonb, is perfecting the arrangements, 
and there Is little doubt that they will be carried 
into effect. Let blm tell the story In his own 

"The great handicap In our work with the boys, 
as I suppose It Is In all settlements, is the shortness 
of time we have them under our control and influ- 
ence. Once or twice a week we can get hold of 
them for an hour or so; then for the rest of the time 
they are In the street. It has seemed to me that a 
camp, allowing for quite extended periods of con- 
tinuous work with the lads, offered large promise 
of useful and constructive influence. 

"The Idea is to secure, with the help of good 
friends who can afford the use of land or of money 
for the necessary expenses, a suflSciently large tract 



neriot Mtlwauliee avenue and the crocslng of UdIod itreet 
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lanport — Tbe irork Is supported In addition to what the 
Idencs are able to pay for rent of moms, by the free-will 
Is ol those who beUeve Id nhat the work atanda tor. The 
if any person Is welcomed, and the cod I rl hullo lis are 
occasional and regular. Ibe latter helng paid In In- 
nents. mriDthly, quarterly and aonually, at the coaven- 
ol tbe Klver, 

visitors, aingly or In groups, are welconie at any time, 
bi;t the residents make especial effoit to be at bonie on 
Ttiwdaw afternoon and evBulng. 

IntormatlDP coticernlDtt the work of Chicago Commoni 
IB Riadly fuTDlahed to all who Inquire. A tour-page leaHet, 
bearing a picture of our residence, and oltier nteruture de- 
scribing the work will he moiled to any one upon applica- 
tion. Pltaie tTtctote pottage. 

Reatdence All Inquiries with reference to terms and 

oondltloDS of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to Urahah Tavloh. Resident Warden. 

Form of lieqarat.— "I ttlve anil be<tu<>Btb to the Chl- 
caso Commons Association (locorjiorated under tl" ' 
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near Elgin, far enough away to minimize the Influ- 
ence ot even a small city. We shall probably have 
to use tents the first summer, though we shall erect 
oue more substantial shed for the shelter of our 
perishable supplies. 

THE BOTB WILL DO THB WORK, 

" The boys will be with us at camp for periods 
varying— according to their spare time, from work, 
tor instance— from three or four days to three 
months. Probablj the average will be three weeks 
or so. They will pay for their 'keep* by work; 
that Is to saj, all the necessary labor of the camp 
will be done by the boys themselves. We expect 
to have two large gardens, one for vegetables and 
one for flowers. The cultivation, including carry- 
ing of water, etc., will consume a part ot the day; 
there will be cooking, dish-washing, etc., to do, 
and errands to the city will require some time. 
The extra hours will be devoted to games, athletics, 
fishing, swimming, boating and the like. We shall 
have at least two manual training outfits there, 
and the boys will have the benefit of sloyd, nature 
study, some reading of an appropriate and interest- 
ing sort, and such other harmless diversions M the 
circumstances call for. 

WHAT IT WILL COST. 

" We calculate that the cost per boy will average 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $1,00 per week 
or (3.00 for the average stay. On tbe basis of our 
expectation of taking about 100 boys, we suppose 
the total cash cost, in additon to what the boys can 
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SINCE 1890 the number of war petulonera In 
the United States and the expenditure! for 
pensloDa hkve increued about M per cent. Bhall 
we have a new crop of pennons, now, which will 
double, «ud treble, after thirty yean ? 
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" 1 J &K, glorioua wu 1" — Unittd StaUt Senator 
W WiUiaiu E. Maion, of IlUnoii. 
" War 1b helV'—Ofneral WiUiam T. SAerman. 



AND after the war U all over there will be the 
eTetlaating labor problem. At lea»t aa many 
people are elowly dying for lack of proper food 
and Bhelter In the United States as In Cuba. Shall 
we attend to that next ? 
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illea 1b shown In Mr. Ethelbert Stewart's stirring 
address, reprinted in Thb Commons this montb 
and last. Those who seek to remedy the disinte- 
gration of families bymore stringent marriage and 
divorce laws will do well to read this address and 
take knowledge of the tremendous social forces 
working against them. 
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VACATION schools and playgrounds will con- 
stitute a feature of the aummer'B activity in 
Chicago this year. We cordially refer to Mlas 
Sadie American's article on another page, and be- 
speak hearty support for the work of which she 
writes. ^^_ 

APROPOS of the excellent Laior Anniu^, pub- 
lisbed by Joseph Edwards, at Llverpool,and 
to be obtained through Thk Cohhohs for 80 and 
60 cents In paper or clotb, respectively, notice Is 
hereby given that the title of The American Labor 
Anivaal baa been copyrighted by John P. Oavit, 
whoBxpecte to issue the Drat numberearly in 1809. 
The editor will be glad to receive any euggeetlODS 
as to lea scope or contents. 



THERE is hardly a question any more whether 
the people control the railroads or the rail- 
roads control the people. The. recent dlscussioD of 
means of doing away with the postal deficits and of 
tbe charges of the railroads for carrying the United 
States malls, clearly exposes two facts — one, that 
tbe entire deficit In the post office finances is more 
than accounted for by excessive transportaUon 
charges ; the other, that only one Postmaater-Gen- 
erai withtn the past twelve years baa had the cour- 
age to assail the evil face to face and call It even 
approximately by tls name. And he had not beea 
out of office one year before all his reforms and 
economies were swept away and replaced by more 
outrageous extortions than before. Let It be under- 
stood that in speaking of " extortlona," we are not 
referring to some vague dlscrepaocy between tbe 
actual charges and personal notions as to what 
would be fair and rigbt,buttotbefact, forinstance, 
that railroads which carry the malls not only over- 
weighrthe cars at the weigblog time, but charge 
the govemment from four to ten times as much aa 
tbey charge private persons or corporations tor 
like service. Comparative flgureSBbowtbatto-day 
It is proportionately cheaper by many per cent 
to carry mall on mule-back than by rail ! 

TUB corruption which taints municipal and 
national politics Is an exact reBecilon, coun- 
terpart, and largely a result, of the corruption which 
cbanuiterizes other aspects of life, especially 
" business." The corruption wblcb characterizes 
tbe Chicago Common Council and city govern- 
ment, for Instance, comee directly from the contact 
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of bothnlth private and corporation " bualnegs." 
The ward boBsea of both parties are either con- 
Uacton or the tOOU of contractors, who are in poll- 
tlca for the sake of their bualness, "for revenue 
only." The aldermen are bribed to betray public 
Interests for the benefit of private bnBlnees. There 
la a direct line of progress, of cause and effect, 
from the boodle alderman's vote to the dividend 
check of the street railroad stockholder ; from the 
corrupt cowardice of a postmaater-geDeral to the 
profitsof the railroad company. It Is ''buiinesB" 
that cornipte politics, not politics that corrupts 
" business." 



AND the spirit is well-nlgb universal. We 
bribe the aleeplng-car porter and the hotel 
w^ter to give us special attention ; we pa; the bu; - 
iug agent of out customers to use our stock ; we 
give the pcllcemsna cigar or a liasket of peaches to 
overlook our encroachment upon the sidewalk In 
the display of groceries. Special "pulls" and 
friendships are used to thwart inimical administra- 
tion and save our friends from trouble. Our letter 
of recommendation gets the man we chance to 
know a job, and turns out the equally needy and 
equally deserving man we do not chance to know. 
We point the finger of ecom at the "boodllng" 
ofBclal and ourselves bribe the garbage collector to 
carry away our own unlawful rubbish In the cl^'s 
wagon. Indeed, we are In a sorry plight, and In 
these days it ia hard to find even the "remnant" 
that has not bowed the knee to Baal. It Is timely 
for this nation to talk of sackcloth and ashes. 



GOOD roads are the means through which can 
be done In rural districts much that settle- 
ments may try to do. Open the country neighbor- 
hoods to the visits of mall carriers and to the free 
exit and Interchange of produce and personality, 
and the isolation which makes the village lad flee 
to the city and shuts the farmer in to his own 
thoughts and his fsmlly away from human com- 
pany, and the problem of the country will be well 
on the way to solution. 

IN a recent address in New York city Henry D. 
Lloyd said strikingly "that the only people 
who despair of democracy are those who never 
understood or have wronged It." 



ALL friends of progress in municipal reform 
rejoice in the fact that the outcome of the 
local elections In London has been the pres- 
ervation of the famous County Council's work 
for municipal admlnlBtration and progress upon 
the lines of public service so magnificently 
laid down in the past years. All the forces of con- 
servatism, landlordism and greed were leagued 



against the progressives In the battle, even to the 
extent of Interference by the prime minister in 
person, whose land Interests seemed to be threat- 
ened by the policy of the council, but the victory 
was a signal one, and showed how ready the people 
are to endorse a policy of public advancement when 
It Is genuine and thoroughgoing. The policy of 
contract work and private profit in public service 
has had no such deadly blow as this victory for 
the London County Council. 

A BROTHERHOOD DECLARATION. 

A group of Chrladan men In Chicago have held 
several informal conferences, with a view of arriv- 
ing at some agreement as to a basis of fellowship 
looking toward a Christian order of socie^. They 
recently put forth the following as a tentative 
basis: 

A DRCLARATIOK OF FArTH. 

"Accepting the teachings of Jesus as an interpre- 
tation of human life, law and relations, and seek- 
ing a way by which we may practicehls teachings, 
we find ourselves compelled, both by our f^th In 
Jeeus and by our love for our fellowmen, to organ- 
lie a fellowship that shall stand for a changed civ- 
ilization, in order that men may live the Christian 
life. We believe that the teachings of Christ, if 
applied to and obeyed In human aflalrs, can mean 
nothing else than ; 

"I. A co-operative in the place of a competitive 
administration of society. Competition Is a state 
of war in which only the strong may survive. 
Jesus Initiated a mode of life which he called the 
kingdom of heaven, the law of which kingdom Is 
love, and the program of which Initiative Is the 
fitting of all to survive. Men can neither learn 
nor practice the law of love In a society tiased on 
competition or war. The present competitive civ- 
ilization thus renders the fundamental law of the 
kingdom of heaven, or the first principle of Jesus' 
teaching, In a large degree inoperative and Imprac- 
ticable. 

"11. The operation and distribution of production 
by the people and for the people. It Is a law of 
the kingdom of heaven, a fundamental principle of 
Christ's teaching, that service Is its own reward. 
A system based upon profit as the reward of ser- 
vice, upon wagesas the reward of labor, Is directly 
opposed to this fundamental law. A profit-making 
system also degrades labor from Its true dignity, 
destroys Its freedom and joy, and compels thti, 
laborer to become the economic serf of the profit- 
maker In order to earn his daily bread. Service to 
he Christian must be voluntary and free. Men 
must be equal in privllegee, opportunities and the 
government of their affairs In order to be brothers, 
Christians, and lovers one of another." 
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BOYS' SUMMER CAMP. 

(Continued from pag* '■) 
ralM of their own simple food, nill be about |800, 
for which we ihsll depend upon friends of the 
Commong and others who believe Id countrj life 
for street boys." 

The interest and eottauslum with which Mr. 
Weeks and his boys are preparing for the camp 
Insures success so far as they are concerned, and 
we are sure those who believe in this aort of enter- 
pdse and want to help tt along will quickly place 
la band the $300 neceseary to carry out the plan. 
Three dollars Is a small sum with which to keep a 
restless boy oat of the mischief which increases 
city crime AO per cent during the summer months. 



GIRLS' PROGRESSIVE CXUa 



It was no lack of appreciation that permitted the 
omission from earlier issues of The Commons of 
mention of the regret of the Girls' Progressive Club 
of Chicago CommoDS at the departure from the 
club work of Miss Belle Richardson, who has bean 
the club's president since its formation, three 
years ago. Tbe long trip from the Buena Park 
suburb, where She lived, never prevented her reg- 
ular attendance upon the club's meetings, or ber 
lively interest and enthusiastic leadership and par- 
ticipation inali its work. Only when she left for 
Japan In the fall was the faithfulness interrupted, 
and then abe was Hiss Kichardson no longer, but 
as Mrs. Cameron Johnson she sailed with her hus- 
band to Join the Presbyterian Board's mission work, 
and put into tbe Christian propaganda In the island 
kingdom the fruits of her settlement experience. 
The club gave her a parting bouquet, and their 
faithfuluess to her work and her wish is exhibited 
in their continued interest In tbe club. 

The annual entertainment Is new preparing, and 
the club, with the co-operation of Mrs. Gavlt and 
Miss Myers, of the settlement, will continue tbe 
work with interest and unabated enthusiasm. Un- 
der the inatructlon of Mr. Frauk R. McCuUoch a 
group of tbe girls Is studying tbe elements of law, 
and there are classes also in' art, literature and hy- 
giene. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. S. McCartney, of Evanston, 

have moved Into tbe near neighborhood of the set- 
tlement, and living at 190 West Ohio street aflord 
great help and encouragement to the Commons 
group, In the work both at the settlement and at 
the Tabernacle. 
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Tbe race lE won! Aa vtccor I am hailed 
With deafening cheers from eager throats, sad yet 
Gladden the victory could 1 forget 

Tbe giralneil. wlilte fares of Che men who failed. 

— Julin Scliayer In Tht CenXsiry Magaxine, 
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[bT BTKEI.BERT STEWART.*] 

The report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for 1&S2 states that SO per cent of the work- 
Ingmen of Illinois are unable to support their 
families without the assistance of their wives and 
children. Every one who has gone through the 
cotton mill towns of New England and the South 
has seen house after bouse locked up acd little 
faces peering out at the windows. The mother baa 
gone to work In the mill and locked ber baby in 
tbe houae. The father is working somewhere else, 
probably in aome other state, I submit that a 
family Is pretty well disintegrated when this is the 
normal condition— tbe every-day life of that fam- 
ily. I have walked along rows of factory tene- 
ment houses and found three out of five deserted 
by father, mother and all the children big enough 
to work, while the babies were left to do the best 
they could. In most cases the father was working 
at a distance from home. The extent of this may 
be Inferred from the fact that in tbe cotton mills of 
the United States, In 1880, the whole number of 
employee was 172,644; of this number 112,660 
were women and children, while only 69,686 were 
men. In Massachusetts, out of 61,216 employes In 
cotton mills, 22,180 are males, 31,486 are women 
and 7,570 are children. In the latter state, In fact, 
throughout New England, many of the manufac- 
turing towns are known as " she towns," owing to 
the great disparity In the number of men and 
women employed.-f 



[or February, I 
tlD the loEKlnn camps of the lumber districts. In tbe gold 
and silver mInliiK camps of the We«t, In tbe boarding teats 
of the Iron ore recloD. we see tbouiwDds of rata IItIde In 
what are called "slag camps." without a woman la fifty 
miles of them. The "she towns" of (be East and the 
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The 20th report of the MassachuBetta Bureftu of 
StatiBttcB of Labor shonii that the employment of 
women In induatries Increases three times aa fast 
as the female population ; that between 1876 and 
1S86 the number of housewlv-eg decreaaed IS,S20, 
or nearly 2 per cent, and of all the females em- 
ployed Id the ttate 12 per cent are married women. 
Thla percentage la too amall for the country at 
large, for Id Massachuaetta the number of married 
women la smaller in proportion to the entire female 
population than la true of the entire country. It la 
clldmed by aome that the employment of women 
and children Is not on the Increase, and thla la true 
if only one or two states be selected for considera- 
tion. So stringent are the child-labor laws of 
Maesachuaetta that the cotton mill proprietors of 
that Stale are erecting worka in Kentucky and the 
South, where they are not troubled by laws regu. 
latlng the hours and conditions of labor. Not 
many years ago a large factory moved from Chi- 
cago to Aurora to escape the factory Inspection 
rules of this ctty, and whether there Is improve- 
ment or not would depend on whether we are con- 
sidering Chicago or Aurora. Hence, while ameli- 
oration can perhaps be shown for one state, it Is at 
the expense of other sections of the country, and 
as taken as a whole the tendency Is toward the 
further employment of women and children. 

Mr. Wade, In his able work on " Fiber and Fab- 
rics," says : 

THe tpnilency of late years Is Inward the employment of 
cUilU lalior. We see iiiee freiiueotly Ihiunu auc of eiiiiiloy- 
menl owing to the spinning mule tielag displaced by tlie 
ring frame, or children s|ilnning yarn wlilrh men used lo 
s|>In. Id veare shops girls and women are preferable to 
men. bo that ire may reasonably eigiect Chat In the aot very 
distant future all the cotton maaufaclurlDg chslrlctE will be 
classed In the category of "she towns," But the people 
wlU.nalurallysay, what will become of the men? This is a 
question which It behooves manufacturers to take seriously 
into consideration, for men will not stay In any town or i^lty 
where only their wives and children are glveu employment. 
Therefore, a pause at the present time might be of untold 
value Id the future. 

ESTKAKOEUENT OP FATHBRB. 

I have met hundreds of men In Illinois aud Ohio 
whose families are now In New England "she 
towns." Many of them entirely estranged from 
their families, having lost, first, all hope ; next, all 
Intention of sending for them. They were as good 
converts as Adam Smith could wish to the doctrine 
of "every fellow for himself." 

Not only Is the factory system in its frantic 
efforts to hire cheap, taking wives aud children of 
worklngmen from the homes to work In the fac- 
tory, but the slimy arm of a worse Industrial 
"devil fish" — the sweating system — Is reaching 

" stag camps " of the West arc alike carbuncles upon our 
Givlllzallon ; tlie inevltahle product of the wage aystem, and 
very often the Inmates of the " stag camps, are the hus- 
bands of the women who live In the "she towns." 



out and making a factory of what was the home 
itself. The MaeBacUusetts Labor Bureau, the Illi- 
nois and the Ohio Bureaus, have tried to give us 
some statistics on the subject, but they only treat 
of the sweat shop. 

Statistics of sweat shops might be recited here 
by the hour, but who will tell us how many thou- 
sand homes that ought to be the twe^ ttnpi of a 
man's life, are turned Into sweat shops? 1 have no 
doubt 16,000 families in New York, 10,000 in Chi- 
cago, IJiOO In Boston, really have no home apart 
from the rooms in which they make clgare or cheap 
clothing alt day long. At one end of the line the 
wage aystem Is drawing the mother and child 
out of the home into the factory; at the other end 
of the line it Is forcing the factory Into the home. 

POBSIQIIKBB LUUKD AWAIT FBOU THEIK ROUBS. 

In Pennsylvania one finds tens of thousands of 
Italians, Hungarians and Polea who, lured by the 
lying advertisements of steamship companies, or 
duped by American contracting corporations, have 
left their families and come to the coke ovens, the 
iron ore mines, the pig iron furnaces and coal fields 
of Pennsylvania, to be numbered and tagged by the 
time-keeper. They send their money to their fam- 
ilies in Europe for a year or two ; aome for five 
years ; they send for their families to come here if 
they can, but if they cannot, after a few years, they 
keep their money. The family is gone. 

In the West, women are filling t>ur stores, our 
shoe factories, every place where their cheaper 
latMr can t>e utilized. As they enter an occupation 
or Industry the higher priced labor of men retires. 
The male latior market becomes more crowded, and 
in times when work is scarce the unmarried man 
fixes the wages of labor, and fixes It at the amount 
upon which a single man can live. Marriage stops. 
Married men push out Into new fields lo meet with 
dlaappointment and never return ; a deserted wife 
gets a divorce. 

I like woman's Independence, but If she inaiatB 
upon taking the poeidona that men have filled, at 
half the wages men have received, hers muat be 
an Independence of singleness, for she prevents 
the man who would marry her from supporting 
and giving her a home. 

Between the years 1870 and 1890 the age of 
brides Increased In the United States from twenty 
to twenty-four and a half years, while the bride- 
grooms Increased from twenty-two to twenty- 
nine years. The Roman senate once passed a law 
to compel men to marry after reaching the age of 
thirty-five years, but they could not enforce the 

BKPLOTMBNT BUBEAnS AS A FACTOB. 

Another feature of modem industrialism which 
is proving a potent force In the disintegration of 

;ic 
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Famlliea la the employmenl agencj. It la the auc- 
tion block of the wage ayHtem. While New York 
Citj la threatened nlth bread riots, while In Buffalo 
and every Induetilal center In the State ol New York 
tactorieB are closed or running five hours per daj, 
Qve dajrs per week, West Madison street has a 
flamiDg sign, "4,000 men wanted in New York 
State to work on railroads ; good wages ; free trans- 
portatiOD." These men pay the employ rnent office 
one dollar each, possibly their last dollar. The 
railroads traneport the 4,000 men, Its officials know- 
ing at the time they want only 850. But the pTea- 
ence of the 4,000 will make It easy to make their 
own terms with the 860 they want The employ- 
ment office has made $4,000 ; the railroad corpora- 
tion has an over-crowded labor market as a menace 
to the refractory. The balance of these men are a 
thousand miles from the homes they left buoyant 
with hope of goon eaialog some money to send to 
the wife and hables. Out of work, away from 
home, they degenerate morally and physically 
until, in Chicago, there are another batch of de- 
serted wives, in New York another set of tramps. 
The employment agencies of this and all other 
dtiee are the vilest vultures that ever preyed upon 
a corpse. Their victims are the men who are out 
of work and want work. They make moat when 
times are hardest, and their victims can least afford 
to be fleeced. The farther they can ship their vic- 
tims the better they like It, and, as the Iowa and 
Missouri Bureaus of Labor Statistics have shown, 
the corporations of the West would rather give 
free transportation to 500 men from a distance than 
to employ the 100 men they need directly from the 
neighborhood of the work to be done. The far- 
ther they can get a man from home the better 
terms they can make with him. And this is good 
economic morality. Not only hire when you can 
hire cheapest, but produce those conditions under 
wblcb you can hire cheaper. I defy any advocate 
of Maachesierism to consistently oppose these 
methods. Hamlet tells us that the sun will breed 
maggots Id a dead dog, and these villainies are the 
logical outcome of the putrid political economy 
we are asked to worship. 



IN THE BETTER T 



3 EMPLOTMENTB. 



Id the better paid walks of life the same centri' 
fugal tendency of the wage system Is seen. If a 
salesman In an establishment prove efficient. Intel- 
ligent and trustworthy, he is offered better pay to 
go on the road and sell the old stock of goods to 
the new country merchants. He thinks he must 
go where he can do best, "best" always meaning 
most money. The Inducement offered succeeds, 
and the victim leaves home — a traveling man. He 
has been sold on the auction block of the new com- 
mercialism, and Bold away from bis family. He 



may, probably will, remain a family man in broken 
doses, but the process of disintegration has begun. 
The statistics of family separation among travel- 
ing salesmen, even if obt^nable, might be to pain- 
ful to recite here. 

Nationaliets and American Socialists are some- 
times charged with desiring to destroy the family. 
I maintain that only through an abandonment of 
the present system and the adoption of some sort 
of collectivism, Instead of our present individual- 
ism, is the maintenence of the family possible. 
If individual and corporate capitalism continues 
another century, there will be no family institution 
left for Socialism to destroy. 



You often hear women discussing the whims of 
servants. Do they ever discues tbelrowoT Well, 
the German Housewives' Society proposes to do the 
dlcussing for them, for when the society finds that 
servants are leaving theemploy of one of its mem- 
bers In quick succession it Investigates not the 
servants, but the member, the housewife, and rea- 
sons with her how best to adjust the difficulties iti 
her household.— J^. T. fferald. 



Opinions will go where soldiers cannot m^h o 
cannot be transported. — CommenvMilth. 
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PAPERS ON EDUCATION. 

VBliwble HsteHal In th* PnbllcmtlonB of Qotwd. 

ment BoreBUB and Depbrtmenta— 

Trmiul«Dt Literature. 

We have remarked before upon the vast amount 
of valuable and entertaining material hidden awaf 
under the dingy black covers of the government 
reporta. The last report of the CommlsBloner of 
Education, for 1896, being volume 3, and contain- 
ing part 2 of that report, ie a conspicuouB example 
of this fact. Education in Sweden and Iceland, 
ft report on typical inatltuUonB in the United States 
oSering Industrial training, articles on education 
in Sweden and Iceland, on the teaching of agri- 
culture In Pmssla and France, on industrial edu- 
cation In Germany, Austria and Switzerland, on 
the BertiUoQ system as a means of snppreSBlng the 
business of living by crime, on art decoration In 
the public schools, and many other topics of cur- 
rent Interest and value are to be found in this re- 
port. It may be obtained upon application of the 
Commissioner of Education, Waehington, D. C. 

A useful feature of the increasingly useful out- 
pat of government reports ts the almost daily Issue 
of "Advance Bbeets" of the consular reports tothe 
State Department. They include a great deal of 
important sociological material from consuls In 
foreign countries. 

Two Important articles are published in the 
March Issue of the Bulletin of the United States 
Labor Department. One is a comprehensive con- 
sideration of •' Boarding Homes and Ciubs for 
Working Women," by Mary S, Ferguson, the other 
a discussion of the "Trade Union Label," by Pro- 
fessor John Graham Brooks. 

"The Coal Miners' Strike of ISiri " Is the subject 
of the supplement to the sixteeoth annual coal re- 
port of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statls^cB. 

FOR A NATIONAL CHURCH. 

Dr. Hnatlnctou'a Slanal Service to tbe Caiue «f 
Amerlmn Chorch Daltr. 

A distinct settlement service has been rendered 
the whole Church by tbe Rev. Melville K. Bailey, 
of Grace Church Settlement, New York, whose 
" Bibliography of Irenic Literature, American and 
English," enhances the unique value of Dr. W. R. 
Huntington's plea for " A National Church " (Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, New York). 

Conceding the largest liberty In t)elief, polity and 
worship, consistent with the Integrity of Christi- 



anity, the author of the above volume pleads for 
nationalism In religion as a necessary temporary 
expedient to lead out from home rule to the unl- 
vereal kingdom of the Father. 

Three types of natural temperament and convic- 
tion divide the churches by local autonomy, tiie 
principles of representation and unity of admlnis. 
tration. They might all be conserved, the author 
thinks, by a " county church," having a " master 
missionary" or county pastor ( " bishop " ) a county 
council ( " presbytery " ), representing autonymous 
local churches ("congregational"}. Differing 
groups of worshippers could even use the same 
sanctuary and Its better equipment. A triennial 
state convention of county pastors and local clergy 
and laity, and a decennial national congress, with 
two houses, each having lay and clerical members, 
completes the "National C%urcb." 

We are In receipt of copies of an Interesting and 
thoughtful review of Edward Bellamy's "Equality," 
by W. L. Sheldon, of the 8t. Louis.Ethlcal Culture 
Society, entitled "Why Progress is bo Slow." Some 
unchanging points of human nature are cleverly 
presented. 

In the April number of Tk« New Time, F. G. R. 
Gordon declares that it will be possible to cross tbe 
continent for onedollar when the government owns 
the railroads. He backs his proposition up with a 
striking array of figures as to cost of construction 
and operation. T?u Nac Time is getting to be a 
strong reform magazine, and gains daily in deserved 
popularity. 

The montlily publications of the Christian Social 
Union have a notable addition In tbe paper of Mrs. 
Charles Russell Howell on " Consumera' Leagues." 
This Is the moBt recent and probably the most use- 
ful effort of purchasers to govern tbe conditions of 
industry In the production of articles for domestic 
consumption by demanding goods made under fair 
conditions. Ten cents postage sent to "Secretary, 
Christian Social Union, Diocesan House, 1 Joy 
street, Boston," will secure the pamphlet. 

The Social Gotpel is the name of tbe brightest, 
cleanest, most sweet- tempered publication that 
comes to Tbb Com MOHH. There Is never a' harsh 
or hateful word In it from cover to cover, and never 
a flat or platitudinous line. It Is the monthly pub- 
lication of the Christian Commonwealth, a commu- 
nistic colony In Georgia, and its editors are Georg« 
Howard Gibson and Rev. Ralph Albertson. Not a 
word too much Is this to say of a publication that 
has for its motto: "I am among yuu as he that 
serveth." Tub Commons has no object but the 
truth in advising Its readers to subscribe for The 
Social Gotpel. The price is fifty cents a year, and 
the publishers' address is Commonwealtb, Ga. 
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Trees, Shrubs and Roses 

u8 SPECIAL OFFER ae 



BV EXPRESS. <APRIL DELIVERY.) 



SUBURBAN COLLECTION No. U compUte, - 

Anortment of 12 ticca, ifiruba and ioki, (our selecUon). 

SUBURBAN COLLECTION No. 2, complete, 

Anortmcnt of 28 tieci, tbratm, rema and pEanli, (our selecdmi. 

SUBURBAN COLLECTION No. 3, compUte, - $t8.00 
Aasortment of 70 treci, slirufai, nms and plantiT (^i" wltrtton). 



$4X0 
$8.50 



— COM PRISING— 



5 Fruit Tfceti apple, cheny and pear i 4 to 6 ft. 

3ShadeTrecsi eunaodcata^t 4 to 6 ft. and cut kaf weeing UtcIl 

2 Vine* i deinatit and Eiooey Mi^le. 

2 Climbing RoM*i including new Japancjc crimton rambler. 
12 Hardy Roien ■troop 2 yean, (colon, white, ^ok, red and yclUow.) 
12 Hardy Sbrala, (Ulao, ipireaa, bubtnia, etc) 



70 No. 3 collection make* a good ttart on 50to 75 ft. lot 
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Payson's Fair Oaks Nursery, 



We alsn otter iSoo Sbai 



_OAK PARK, ILL. 



teodlBg pUTobuS^TB, 



Sex and Religion 



A terlrm of papers on the important relatioa of 
the two h) national, family and individtial life 



DR. LUTHER GULICK. 

Phyiica] ENrcctor, latematioaal Y. M. C A. Training 
School, Springfield, Man., in nicceBiye 



"The Association Outlook" 

LUTHER GUUCK, Editor and Maaa{ci, 

Springfield, Maw. 
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Subscription Pike, - - $1XX> per rear. 
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FRANK J. REED, Q. P. A. 
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STRICTLY BUSINESS. 



SEVERAL valuable books are advertlBed Id thU 
teeue of The Comhohh. " The Labor Annu- 
al," " In His Steps," " Social SettlementB and the 
Labor Question," should all t>e in the bands of set- 
tlement folks. And we are glad to Bell them, be- 
cause we've enough of the proQt-making spirit of 
this dexenerate a^ e about ue to be ver^ glad of the 
little margin of proSt that we can devote to sup- 
portiae and improving Thb Comuons. 

It Is gratifying that advertisers' are responding 
to our call of The Cohhohs to their attention. 
We are not In, and do not propose to enter, the 
scramble for " business," but we have valuable ad- 
vertising space at low rates for the right kind of 
advertising. Some kinds we wUI not print at any 
price. If you see an advertisement in The Coh- 
iione yon can be assured that the publishers hon- 
esUy believe the artli-le advertised to be Just as it 
Is represented to be. 



What right have you to make your manner of 
looking at things the standard by which to judge 
all other ways of looking at things ? When will 
you learn that If you donH like something, It Is not 
oecesaaiiiy because It is It, but because you are 
you ? — Smell Nmmnan, in " UnvMrtity Magaeiitt." 
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PRINTERS 

STATIONERS 

BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
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PATENT FLEXIBLE Commercial 

FUT 0PENIN6 BLANK BOOKS lAtbogrttpblng 

48 and SO JxikHui Stnet 

CHICAGO 



Ifoveltl** In 
BtatIon«7 Artlole* 
Soolaty atatlonarr moA 
■naravlDx 



8PBCIAL 
ATTBNTION T 
OHDBOH 



A. NIEHANS., 



MANUFACVUBER O 




ARTIFICIAL 
LIMBS ae 48 

Rubber Feet with Anklejoint. 

Soft. Pliable. Durable. 
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i67 WasUneton St, 
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«IK tUaica READ Itll" 

People READ ts Commons 

"From G>ver To G>vef'* 

TE RECEIVE SCORES OF LETTERS, SHOVING 
THAT THE PAPER IS READ 

Thoroughly, G)nstantly, Thoughtfully 

AND NOW SURELY 

THE TIME HAS COME 

FOR ADVERTISERS 

TO THINKIl 

Of The CfyHOAONS as an Advertising; Medium in view of 
the facts that 

Iti CIRCULATION b ra^y incteatJne— wfthiml ipedal 
effort to "boom" itt it ii do«iUc thi* ycM wful it was hit J* 
In READERS, la oeirly every dvllized couatry In the world, 
arc tfiinfcifig, teiuUnK po^dc, wfio regaid it m a Mend Jl Jt Jt 

'""b^^T Advertise in The Commons. 
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SOCIAL. WORK OP 
THE CHURCHES 



eROWTH OP THE IDEAL. 

OP BROTHERHOOD 

AMONG MEN 



/fP^LD Syracuse was admirably literary. When it 

Var took its Athenian enemies captive in battle it 

spared those of them who could repeat the verses 

of Euripides. But old Syracuse crushed humanity, tor- 

lured slaves, worshipped with its appetites and greedily 

swallowed its weak competitors till it was itself swallowed 

by greedier Rome. "Am 1 my brother's keeper? " It is 

Cain's question. Yes, you are ; all men and women are 

one another's keepers, educators, helpers or hinderers, 

saviours or seducers. You are trying to fill your life with 

beautiful things. The way is to fill it with right things ; 

for, as society ripens, as the standard of manhood rises, 

the right things will come to be the beautiful things, as 

sure as God lives. 

Bishop F. D. Huntington. 
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THE FATHERLAND. 

Where Is Ihe Inie iiud's fatberlaod? 

Ii It where he b; cbaoce U boni? 

Doth not the yeaniliiE spirit acom 
Id such acBDt border* to be spmiiied? 
Oh, yesr hli fatherland mi« be 
As the blue he&Ten irlde SDd tree! 
Il It alooe where freedom Is, 

Where (lod Is God sod msQ Is man? 

Doth be not claim a brooder spOD 
For the wul'i lOTe ol home than thlir 



As the blue heaven wide and free! 
Where'er a human heart dolh wear 

Joy's myrtle-wreath or sorrow's Kyrei. 

Where'era human spirit strlTM 
Afler a lUe more true and fair. 
There ts the true man's birth-place grand. 
His Is a world-wide fatherland. 
Where'er a single slave doth pine. 

Where'er one man may help another— 

IhsDk God for such a birthright, brother— 
That spot of earth Is thine and mine! 
There Is the true mau's blith-place grand. 
His Is a world-wide Fatberland. —Lovitlt, 



PASSMORE EDWARDS HOUSE. 



Mr*. Hninphn] 



[FROM A COBBiaPONDBNT.] 

Tbe UoiveraltT Hall Bettlemeot Id Londoo 
and tbe nelgbboring Matobmont Hall, one tbe 
residence for belpers, tbe otbet a center for 
tbe social and ednoational work of tbe aettlft- 
ment, were started tbrongb tbe efforta chiefly 
ol Hrs. Hnmpbrej Ward In 18911 ; alms and 
ideals expressed lo "Bobert Elsmere," It Is 
genersUf believed, baving given tbe Impetus 
to tbe movement. 

Now, after seven years of work, wbiob bow- 
ever satisfactory bas been mncb hiudned by 
want of space and the Inconvealenec of using 
separate balls, tbe hopes and ambitious of 
all those interested in tbe settlement are resl- 
Ised In a beautiful building which will accom- 
modate under one roof tbe three branches of 
work and serve as a lecturing center, a resi- 
dence, and a nucleus for aoolal woric, all organ- 



ized under tbe name of "Passmore Edwards 
Settlement." 

The Settlement Is situated in tbe aorth of 
London in a quarter which, thongh separated 
by the width of Easton Road only from tbe 
worst "alums" of Somers Town, is oomposed 
of respectable streets inhabited mainly by the 
better class of artisans: men and women who are 
not so miserably ground down by poverty as to 
be callous to the privileges offered them, wbile 
their children are capable of profiting by the 
opportunities for mental and physical devel- 
opment. II seems to me that the good results 
secured during the last seven years are very 
much due to this fact, as well as to the efforts 
which have been made to include every mem- 
ber of a family Is tbe enjoyment of tbe Hall. 
There are lectures, debates and concerts for 
tbe elders; gymnasties, carpentering, sewing 
and games for tbe boys and girls; so that not 
only does each one, big and Httle, feel himself 
a part of the whole, but each Is united in Inter- 
ests and amusements with tbe different mem- 
bers of his own family. 

WOBK OP A TTPIOII, WBSK. 

' A glance at the doings of tbe week will show 
bow broad and varied Is tbe scheme of work : 
It begins on Sunday evening with a lecture, 
tbe subject of which is ethical or religious— al- 
ways nnsectariaa and uadogmatlo, of coarse 

sociological or literary. Monday evening is a 
very busy time; a painting class for elxteen 
little girls is beld between 6:30 and 7:15, and 
tbe mnsioal drill— commencing with the junior 
boys and girls, separate and together, then with 
the older girls alone — lasts almost without in- 
terruption from 6:46 to 10. Tuesday night there 
la a very prosperous boys' club and a most suc- 
cessful carpentering class; Wednesday, a girls' 
club and dancing class; Thursday, sewing from 
6:30 to y, and afterwards a lectnre-^historlcal, 
literary, sociological or sclentiflo — tbe third 
Thursday in each month being devoted to a 
social debate. These debates are conducted on 
strictly parliamentary principles, the Chair 
alone being addressed, and they are one of tbe 
moat interesting and suggestive features of tbe 
work. Sociological and economic snbjeota nal- 
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ur«ll7 ftronee the grenteit aod most excited in- 
teiwBt, K&d tbougb In every ancli BBSemblftge the 
"bom orator," tedious and long-winded, 1b a 
ooDstant danger to the progreas of the dlBcns- 
Blon, the chairman can, witb a little tact, stem 
this flow ot words and call forth teal sense and 
eloqnence from less ambitions and more 
thottghtlnl eonrces. The women are generally 
more silent than the men, bnt whether this 
comes from native and becoming (?) modesty or 
from an iDabUit; to quickly And fitting words 
for their ideas. Is a question vbloh, faoweTor 
interesting, need not ba ooneidered here. But 
In either case, and with or without the prospect 
of the universal snHrage, the power of read; 
and lucid language ie something that all wom- 
en would do well to cultivate. 

To continue the program of the week's work, 
the boys' club meats again on Friday, and on 
Hatutday the Hall ie opened in the morning as 
a playground from 1« to tl, the boys making 
the rafters ring with their noisy gymnastics ; 
the next hour being devoted to the quieter 
singing games and dancing of the girls. In 
the afternoon, some one Is always at the Hall 
to tell or read fairy stories to any obildren who 
like to come and listen, and in the evening 
that moat popular of all the entertainments, a 
eonoert, takes place. The always excellent vo- 
cal and Iqstrumental music of these concerts 
is listened to with the greatest enjoyment, and 
with an ever-incremsing appreciation of the 
really good as compared with what Is merely 
popular. 

THB "HBAIiTH CLUn." 

In addition to this weekly ronnd, I should 
like to speak ot the " Health Clnb." This waa 
started two years ago, and In coDueotlon with it, 
monthly health lectures. Illustrated whenever 
possible, have been given and a considerable 
amout ot simple health litetatnte has been cir- 
culated in the neighborhood. "An important 
part of the business of the oinb" — 1 quote from 
a report — •• will be to make Itself thoroughly 
acquainted with the working of the local sani- 
tary machinery and especially to collect local 
Btatistlos, so that in any questions affecting 
the sanitation of the district it may be able to 
apeak wltb authority." 

There is also a sociological society to pro- 
mote special facilities for the stndy of social 
and other questloea by the reading und dlsoua- 
aing of text-hooka on theae subjects; and the 
Aaaooiatlon of Harchmont Hall have taken part 
lu school-board elections, school management, 
and charity organization committees. They 
have also played an Important role In a strag- 
gle which, though unenccessful Itself, has laid 



the foundation for future a 

pnbllo library for the Vestry of St. Paneras. 

Batnrday afternoon pilgrimages to places ot 
Interest, such as the tower, Westminster, the 
British Museum and the Salvation Army woik- 
ahops have proved moat pleasnrable and aag- 
gestive, while delightful excursions to the 
country on Sundays or Bank Holidays, are oon- 
stantly being made. Last summer forty men 
and women, wltb a little llnanolal assistance, 
from the •' Associates' Holiday Fund," and In 
the delightful company of the Warden and his 
wife, paid a week's visit to Paris! Wliat such 
journeys may do to quench time -dishonored 
national antipathies, it la impossible to calcu- 
late, but that they engender the kindly feeling 
of understanding was proved to all who took 
part in thla recent trip to France. 

aOVBBNIfBHT OV THB SBTTIiEIf EHT. 

Marobmont Ball Is supported by voluntary 
contribatlous from friends connected directly, 
or only by sympathy, with the work, and a 
small sum Is realized by the sale of the pro- 
grams at the weekly concert. Besides this, lu 
1891 a nnmber of the most regular attendants 
at the lectures and concerts enrolled them- 
selves as Associates ot the Hall, and to testify 
to their wish to share some portion however 
small ot the general expenses decided to anb- 
scribe a penny a week to the funds. 

" A committee, elected partly from the Asso- 
ciates and partly from the residents at Univer- 
sity Hall, meets monthly to consider the names 
of intending Associates and to make sugges- 
tions OB to the general management of the Hall, 
and the proposals which have from time to 
time come from this committee have proved 
most helpful and suggestive. It was from this 
committee that the idea sprang which led to 
the drawing up ot the fol lowing statement ot . 
' beliefs and aims ' wfaloh it will, donbtlees, be 
of interest to set forth here, as the statement 
was moat cordially adopted by the Associates, 
and is printed each week at the head of ont 
leaflet of coming events ; 

■> We believe that many changes in the condi- 
tion of life and labor are needed and are com- 
ing to pass ; but we believe also that men, 
without any change except in themselves and 
in their feelings towards each other, might 
make this world a better and a happier place. 

" Therefore, with the same sympathies but 
different experiences of life, we meet to ex- 
change ideaa and to discuss social questions. 
In the hope that aa we learn to know one an- 
other better, a feeling of fellowship may arise 
among ns. 

'• We hold religion— the noblest element o< 
life— to be that binding force of conviction and 
emotion by which the best men have been. 
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driven and upheld, so that for ns s man's re- 
llgiDD conslets In wbat he Htcb and does, not 
merely in what he believefl. 

" To these ends we have Clabs, Lectures, En- 
tertainments and Classes, and we endeavor to 
make the Hall a center where we m»7 nnite 
our separa e resources in a eooia) and intel- 
lectnal home." 

To this statement, however brlet, little need 
be added; It expresses, I think, the motive 
power of Marchmont Ball. There a sense ol 
freedom prevails and au DDderstanding of the 
dignitj of the individual and respect for his 
rights which is very far removed from the at- 
mosphere of philanthropy— and ho infinitely 
healthier and pleaaanter. The men and women, 
and the children too, meet you trankly and 
cheerfully without the setvile whine one grows 
to abominate in the English ''lower classes;" 
they immediately make a friend of you. There 
are few formulated rules or restrictions, each 
one seems to feel Instinctively that his indi- 
vidaal liberty must not without common con- 
sent interfere with any other individunl lib- 
erty— the sense of freedom and the sense of 
responsibility going, as they always do, band 



KATAYAHA-S THANKS. 

Hcsd or KlitK-l'r HhII, Tukjo. WrltM OntlfrnllT 
to Amerlain F'lendn. 

The following letter from Hr. Sen J. Kata- 
yama, head of the Japanese social settlement, 
Kingeley Hall, at Tokyo, is sent thro The 
CouuoNB in gratitude to those friends In 
America who responded with generous gifts to 
the appeal for funds for his work, which was 
contributed to the December Issue by Mr, Ar. 
thur ^Veatherly, now of Westerly, B. I. I'he 
letter Is dated Misakicho, Kanda, Tokyo, April 
14, 1898 : 

« DeHr friends," writes Katayama, "with sin- 
cere gratitude I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your very kind gifts for my work at Kingsley 
Hall. Vour draft came at a time of great need, 
and I am sure that, though the work goes slow, 
yet already it is making an impression io this 
great city, and that yon may (eel confident that 
your Investment will bear big interest. I do 
not forget the responsibilily of spending the 
money you have so generously contributed, and 
I shall try to make every cent count in bnildlng 
up the work tor humanity, and shall spend it 
with greater care than If it were my own money. 

•' You mnst remember that this is the first 
settlement work attempted In Japan, and that, 
while my resources are so limited, I cannot 
accomplish what I would. To insure the prog- 



ress and anccew of the work I must have year 
aasietanee until pbilaDthropiats ar^ raised up 
in Japan to take yonr place. 

"Yours, In the great work for God aiMl 
humanity, 8£n Jobbfh Kataxahi." 

Ur. Katayama adds these details of the grow- 
ing work of Kingsley Hall : 

WEEKLY PBOOBAM. 

1. Daily classes in English. 

2. Seven religious meetings each week. 

3. Night school for laborers six evenings. 

4. Daily work among the children of the 
neighborhood. 

" This is the regular program," he eaya, "bat 
beside this we have a leotnre at least once a 
month, and receive and return hundreds of 
calls. We edit a semi-monthly paper for labor- 
ing men and preach frequently for pastors in 
various parts of the city." 



I J'rom ©ne point of Wtcw. | 
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rHAT a diflerence the point of view makes! 
I notice that theru's nothing like pros- 
perity to modify a man's radiealism. One of 
the most revolutionary of the radicals who were 
among my first settlement acquaintances is 
now a member of the Board of Trade, and 
making money at It. And I haven't seen him 
at a radical meeting, nor have I beard a revolu- 
tionary word out of bim since his luck changed! 

Anp surely that raises an interesting ques- 
tion; It necessity is the mother of invention, 
and bard times the fore-runner and in some 
sort the cause of economio agitation and re- 
form, is it too much to say that the man who 
comers the wheat market and forces starvation 
upon the eaters of bread throughout the world 
is after all a benefactor of the race and an ac- 
tive agent of progress? Here's a pipeful for 
the an ti- capita lists to smoke, and a sub-head 
for the school-boy's composition on "Sweet 
ore the usee of adversity." 

EvBRT man and every women who has bmlo of a 
superior quality Isa vislonAry. It is only the dull, 
senseless clod who hsH no visions of a higher-fed 
humanity ; of an Interoatlonal brotherhood wbere- 
1d there shall be no soldiers and few policemen ; of 
a boiler churcb, purer judges and a better law. 
These were some of the vlsious of Jefferson.— if. 
TnanbuU. 
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TABERNACLE PROGRESS 



Prorewor Tmjlor Ckllad to tha P«rin>n«nt PsataTste 

—The Charch'a Entbaalaitlc Acoei>taDC« of 

thxCoDdlUoDi— ChSBKBi to nvet 

ttaa New SUDBtloD. 

In many ways tbe entire question of tlie poa- 
Bibilitj of maintBining aggreselTe Con^ega- 
tionallsm, or even progresaiTe PrateBtant Chria- 
tianit;, so far bb the churob la coDoemed, in 
downtown Chicago, IB involved Id the experi- 
ment now trying in the old Tabernacle whose 
latter-day progreBB haB from time to time been 
reported in these columns. Since tbe last 
iaaue of The Commons another step in the ex- 
periment has been taken, In tbe acceptance by 
Profeeaor Taylor ol tbe cbnrch'a argent call lor 
him to the paBtorate of the Tabernacle. With 
absolute unanimity of vote and unqualified 
BBsnrance ol loyal co-operation, tbe churoh has 
requested blm thua to serve, and has in terms 
accepted tbe oondltiouB proposed by him to 
ohataotetize tbe campaign of aggressive work 
thns entered npon. 

THE CHCKCH'S FIiEDOB. 

Under these conditions tbe chnreh agrees 
that •■ as a chnroh we shall live and work, not 
for onraelveB, but for all tbe people of our 
neighborhood and within our reach;" the pas- 
tor is to select his own pastoral aBslstants, the 
church declares ita purpose to adapt present 
methods to clianglng conditionaor adopt new 
ones promising the greatest good to the great- 
eat number; to do ita utmost to raise the 
amount needed for cnrrent expenses and to 
oover indebtedness to date, and in lieu of a sal- 
ary for the paator, who Is to serve the ohuroh 
gratuitously, a ■' pastor's fund" Is to be created 
with additional moneys received over and 
above accrued indebtedneaa, for the salaries of 
assistants and the extension of the church's 
service and inHnence. 

KBW PABTOHAIi AeSISTAKCE, 

The City Missionary Society's appropriation 
enables the churcb to add to tbe pastoral' force 
Ur. Henry J. Condit, of the Seminary graduat- 
ing class, who will serve during tbe i 



beginning with a thorough oauTass of the dis- 
trict. 

A men's club ba a been organized, with Mr. 
HI S. Mecartney as president, under the name 
of tbe Neighborhood League. It has already 
gathered Into its membership and organized 
for~scrvice about 60 men of the churcb and 
neighborhood, and a bright and helpful future 
la asanred. Tbe work of the League will be to 
BfQllate the men of tbe immediate neighbor- 
hood in an auxiliary organization designed to 
assist in the outside work of the church, and 
in the ingathering for the Sunday evening 
•'People's Hoar" of song and story, plain talk 
and cordial spirit. Tbe number of men in 
both morning and evening attendance and In 
the mid-week meeting la notably increasing 
through the personal eUotts of the men thua 
interested and inspired with the desire to do 
aggressive service. 

The churoh starts out upon Its new lease of 
life with vigor and enthusiasm, and proceedsat 
once to fulfill its promise to adapt methods to 
suit changing conditions. Already tbe morn- 
ing service and the large Sunday School have 
been united in a stirring family service, with 
social study classes for all ages, from the kin- 
dergarten in the baaentent to the pastor's Bible 
class In the gallery. A short sermon in line 
with the work of the classes closes the session 
at nooD. The attendance at once attested the 
anooeea of tbe venture, and the evening pleas- 
ant hour of mualc and plain talks attracts a 
growing constituency of people from tbe neigh- 
borhood. 

AN BNEROET10 SUMMER CAIirAtOK. 

With energy and defloiteness tbe plan of cam- 
paign will be carried on through the summer, 
and it is expected that the opening of the fall 
will find the work ready tor a stirring and effec- 
tive winter's effort. In all branches of the 
church a new spirit of enthusiasm is evident, 
and old friends and members are coming back, 
even to the extent, in at leaat one oaae, of mov- 
ing back into the community to take part in the 
work. 



DOWN-TOWN CHURCHES. 

Spier Worda from b Cleveland VTorliar sa to Actual 
Condltlom In tbkt City. Where 

Life and Labor fs the title of a breezy little 
monthly Issued under the auspices of the Central 
Friendly Inn, of Cleveland, Ohio, whose Superin- 
tendent la Rev. Alexander P. Irvine, well-known In 
mission work, is virile, and Its view refreshing. 
Under the title, " The Down-town Church," it bos 
some spicy things to say which may well be read 
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In other citl«> tb&D Cleveland. "-Where is 'Duira- 
townf" the writer asks. "Is it tbe bualness aec- 
tlOD where nobod; Uyee, or ia it tbe cnngeBted re- 
gioD where people awarm llkebeee? la ihe down- 
town charch a society of men and women or is It a 
buildiDgT 

' "Much twaddle haa been written and spoken on 
thla aubject, and much remaJna to be aaid. We are 
In need of a deflnttioii. I pinned a map of Cleve- 
land on mj Btudy wall and went in aearch of a con- 
tribatlon (o the diBCiiBaion. 1 aetected a very 
down-town cburch^atuck a pio (with a tiny piece 
of red ribbon attached) in the apot, and by the help 
of tbe denuminatioaal h»nd-book went in search 
of the members. 1 "Brst sought the parsonage — it 
Is on Euclid avenue. I found the otOcera corre- 
spondingly distant. 

"I continued to mark the residences on the gilt- 
edged avenue, and very soon Euclid avenue had 
half a hundred red banners mtrk In;; the reaideacea 
of thUvery dowD-tnwncburcli. Another halt hour 
and Prospect street, ijlbley atreet, Kennard atreet. 
East Cleveland, West Cleveland and Cleveland 
avenue were decorated with tbe liny streamers. 
Then I had to get a map of the state to find some 
who still held membership here and lived in other 
parts of the atate. Cioaer iDveBtigsiion ahowed 
that theae members passed churches of all denom- 
inatlona on their way down town. Some of them 
lived almost next door to struggling churches of 
tbeir own denomination, and it is not Improbable 
that they spend more tn car-fare on Sunday than 
they put Into the treasury of the Mown-town' 
cburcb. 

"After this little exercise I made np my mind 
that when some men talk o( the wonderful sacrifice 
of the up-towQ people's down-town church that 
they do the moat of it In their hats." 
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ROSIE. 

R08IB is not exactly a normal child. Her 
small, very wiry body is topped by an odd, 
round head, which, in turn, is finished at back 
by a horizontal brown pig-tall, and critical 
gray eyes look out from the sallow little face 
with highest scorn. 

Boaie lives in the' basement of a mean Jtouse 
on ■ ■ street. Tbe family consists of father, 
mother, a brother of nine years, Boele, live, a 
aiater of three and a baby. They are Italian. 
The mother speaks no English and tli« children 
understand and speak It imperfectly. A pleas- 
ant-faced yonng woman is the mother, and she 



appears to be prond of her obltdren, bnt allows 
them togoinsuffloieDtiy cladand Immoderately 
dirty. It would be hard, perhaps, to b* any- 
thing eise, living where tkey do. 

BoBie la a very reserved child, bat has out- 
bursts of energetic expression, at which times 
she falls upon her victim with satanic glee, 
pinching, slapping, or otherwise afQicting 
them in such ways as her mood and lier intui- 
tive ingenuity in tbat line snggost. Punish- 
ments are nnsuocesBtul with her, unless au ap- 
peal is made to her affections and her need of 
love from others is dwelt npon. 

It does seem, when at last a long-wlshed-for 
monosyllable escapes from her tigbtly-shut 
lips, tbat there is a heart under her dirty little 
dress (which, by tbe way, has done faithful 
service for months without a single visit to the 
wash-tub). 

Bosie has a distinct purpose of appropriating 
what attracts her; a high spirit of camaraderie 
at times takes the place of supreme indiffer- 
ence and BO she is regarded by her companions 
with interest, mingled a bit with awe. a slap- 
ping, among our Italian neighbors, Is quite the 
mode of eipreBslng slight displeasure, it Is not 
so strange that Kosie should do to others what, 
in all probability, is done to her many times a 
day. The little hands are formed for violence. 
The tight muscles, however, are relaxing gradu- 
ally as a gentle spirit aeems to be taking pos- 
session of the child. These same little hands 
are clever at their work, and do it qnickly. 

KoBie pretete doing differently from others, 
and her end 1b usually apparent — to slip Intoan 
advantageous position, or in some other way to 
outwit her companions. The Idea of co-opera- 
tion, and the distinction between meunt and 
fuunt, are but Just now dawning npon Kosle. 

Tbe bands which heredity and environment 
have put upon her can be loosed somewhat In 
the kindergarten, only to be pressed back more 
or less by the Influences ot home and street. 

The divine In Koaie is indeed thickly veiled. 
It can certainly be found by exploring long 
enongb in her dark little soul with the lump of 
love. For after all, one cannot help loving this 
weird little being, and Imagining her clothed 
with all virtues, which are donbtless posslbili- 
tlee if environments are favorable. With her 
strong will and distinctive pttreonality, she 
may become. In spite of environmiint, like the 
blossom thorn-girt, for which she is named— a 
sweet human Boae. E. V. M. 

Chicago Commons. 

The longer 1 live the more 1 vnlue klndneM and 
simplicity among the ions and daughters ot men. 
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"(iBtfb cittb the people." 



A MONTHLY REeORD 

Devon D TO 

ASPECTS OP UFE AND LABOR 

FROM THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT | 

POIHTOFVIEW. 



JOH.v P. UAVll 



l^bJIshed on tlie last day of each moath frc 
COHHOMB, a Social .ijettlemeal at 140 North U 
Chicago, III. 

HOBSCBIFTION PBICK 
Fifty cenU a jear. (Two BbllllDgs, UDgllsb; 
Krencb— toreif^Q stamps accepted.) 
Postpaid to anji Htale or Countr; . 
Mil copies to one address lor (2^. 

P. O. money order. 






cash or statDpi, 

iwala— The change In tlie date ud the address 
t ordinarily serve as receipt tor renewals. These 
tre made oncr' m two mimlhs. In accordance with 
""■ " 'of many null Bcrl here, i 
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THE WAR 

IT IS wBi now, and we are all together in it. 
Let 113 keep in mind tlie bigheet poeeible 
motires, and Blrictly avoid low appeals to race 
prejudice and the Instinct of butchery. Let na 
neTer forget that every time we destroy a 
ballle-ahip or bombard a town, we kill and 
maim bnman beings. The crewof aehip— even 
a Spanish ship— is made up of fathers, brothers, 
Bweetfaearts, tor whom human hearts bleed and 
in whose absence human mothera, wives and 
daughters grieve and long in vain. War is hell, 
in ita utmost earthly expression, and It is well 
to keep in mind that it is our hell. We are 
making it ourselves. Theseaman who aims the 
gnn to send a hnndred pounds of dynamite into 
a shipful or bnlldingtul ot baman beinffs Is 
doing It lor na, in our name, and upon our re- 
sponslbUity It le well that we sboald laoe 
these facts, and rigidly examineourselvea every 
day ot this war, which we can honestly claim 



Is for humanity's sake, and in the cause of lib- 
erty, and oast out every motive of hate, avety 
trace ot the blood-lust, every thrill of tbegreed 
for gain or territory. The " glory of war" is a 
gruesome fiction; let ua not deceive ourselves 
with these antedeluvlan superslitious of bar- 
barism. War is simply associated, legalized- 
killing of men and destruction of property, and 
we whose war it ie need to find the highest pos- 
sible justification for it. Let us see to it that 
there are no other motives. If it is a war of 
blind revenge and reprisal, let ns be honest 
about it. •< Hemember the Maine " is no battle- 
cr.v for us in a war of liberation. We shall be 
anffloiently brutalized In the outcome without 
manufacturing hatred by appeals to the thirst 
for vengeance. In any case, the men we kill- 
In the Fhilllpines, for instance— are not the 
guilty ones. 

It Is hard to choose between a war that is hell 
and a •• peace" like that which Weyler aongbl 
to conquer in Cuba, which ia more bellisu still. 
Now that events have driven us into ti,e war, 
let it be a war for justice and liberty and peace, 
rather than for vengeance and »poll. It will be 
many a long day before we recover from the 
brutalizing eUects of it as it is, and attention 
will long be distracted from the great social 
qnestions which at last had become important 
in the eyes uf the world. Let us have the work 
done, as quickly and energetically as possible, 
and turn again to the sane business which was 
well in band before the butchery on the Cnban 
island called us aside. 
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"LOOKING FOR SOCIOLOGY." 

YOUNG woman with a notebook of for- 
bidding size and a gold-trimmed fount- 
ain pen called at a settlement not long ago, and 
said she wanted a resident to take her into 
some "lower class homes, don't you know." 
She looked very wise and very intellectual, 
and, it must be admitted, very pretty, as ahe 
eiplained: "I am looking for sociology. I 
wanted to make a study of human nature, and 
thought some of you delightful settlement peo- 
ple could take me where there was some." 

Few oases so naive as tbls come to hand, to 
be sure, but it is In this spirit that many a 
bright young man or woman enters upon set- 
tlement residence or vialtstlon. We are oon- 
ttnually fnrgettlng that ■' human nature " is no 
more to be found among what the Superior are 
pleased to call the •• lower classes " than among 
the Superior themselves. The settlement resi- 
dent bad some difflculty In refraining from tell- 
ing the young woman of the incident above 
related that she herself was one of the finest 
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specimflDB of " bnmftn nfttnre " th«t Had ol Ute 
oome ander bis obiernttlOD. 

We ara always loobing aomewfaere else for 
onr aoclology. The pot of golden knowledge la 
always at the foot of the receding rainbow. 
When shall we learn that •> Hoolology" la going 
on in onr own atreel, onr own honae, onr own 
family, our own aelf? The relation of family 
to family la eiemplltled with Intenseet Interest 
in onr own neighborhood ; social psychology, 
social customs, social conaolousnt-ss, are to be 
studied at Qrst-hand In onr own ohurcb, In our 
own club, at the last carii partj, wedding, 
dance or funeral that we attended. The labor 
question with Its aspect of oaate-hatred, eco- 
nomic Injustice, Industrial misnnders landing 
and conflict of Interest is nowhere crying louder 
lor stud; and solution than in the relation be- 
tween your own parlor und jour own kitchen, 
dear eearcbers after "sociology and human 
nature." Nobodj needs study and reformation 
any more than jou do, yon fair reader who 
keep the " servants " in •■ their place." You 
jonrself. lofty mistress of your menage, are one 
Of the most insoluble problems of tbe social 
complexity! 

Let us put aside tbe buncombe, now, and In 
all bouesty look each other iu the face. Let us 
admit, lofty and lowly together, scribe and 
Pharisee and publican, leper and harlot, bond 
and free, Jew and gentile, sell- righteous and 
dust-humbled, all and each of us, that wb are 
the problem of the ages; tbat wk are " human 
nature " ouraelves; that neither in thia mount- 
ain nor at Jernaalem shall we hud what we 
seek. What we must study and reform is ook- 
SKiiVEH, and our problem is always to be found 
beneath our own bats, standing in our own 

THE vacation echoole afford one whj to keep 
children from the streets and to direct 
their summer to useful and healthful ends. 



IN A recent address in New York city Henry D. 
Lloyd said strikingly" that tbe only people 
who despair of democracy are those who never 
understood or have wronged it." 
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^ S THE hot summer comes on, tbe value of 
the small parks and breathing spaces be- 
comes evident. It Is a good time to begin agi- 
tation with city councils and mayors. 

The second annual report of tbe Locnat 
Point settlement in Baltimore shows nearly 
1,000 calls made and over 5,000 calls received 
during the past year. 
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FOR THOSE WHO FAIL. 



THe world liaa orlrd (or a thouaand ysart. 

But to lilm who tries, snd who falls and Ulna, 

I Rive great h'lnor and glory and lean. 
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imanylr. ..., , 

□ wtlFi Tlmeinadk'ance ot Time. 

iv and mauy a iim*, 



Give Klnry and hi ... . ... . 

■■--■" —>■-'-" In their dPedH sublime, 
many In the vi 

They were b 
Oh. great Is tl 

Bui Rfpaler mauy and mauy a llm*, 
Some pnle-fKced fellow who dlB» In sluime. 

And lets God flulEh Che lliouKhl suidlme. 
And iireat Is the mao with a sword UDdrawe. 

ADdiioodls tlieman who refrains tr'm wine; 
But tiie man who falU and yet mil flKhtt on. 

Iji! lie is Ihe [Klo-bom brolhf r nf mlpe. 

— Jr«auln miler. 



SOME ETHICAL ASPECTS OF THE LABOR 
HOVEHENT. 



Two kinds ot minds are found among men, 
and most ot tbe religious, philosophical and 
scientific battles In tbe world of thought have 
been fought between these schools. One, to 
which we owe tbe progress of tbe world, looks 
always forward. It sees tbe past in the light 
ot the future. To-day's gain is only a stand- 
ing-ground from which to advance to to-mor- 
row's victory. The Ideal is ever in the foture. 
Man is always moving forward toward nncon- 
ceived blessing and achievement. To this type 
ot mind, the Almighty seems to be leading man 
on throngh progressive stages ol development 
toward tbe Highest. 

Tbe other kind of mind la tbe Conservative. 
It lives, as It were, in tbe paat. History, not 
prophecy, speaks to them of tbe divine ideal, 
and yesterday's achievement is a flnalty to be 
conserved for posterity at all hazards. Ven- 
tures into tbe unknown, whether material or 
speculative, savor of tbe blasphemous, and to 
such minds only nnquestloued success can at- 
test the permissibility ot experiment in any 
field. This school ot thought and solidity con- 
serves tor to-day what the progreesivee secured 
and discovered yesterday. The prleat holds 
fast to what the prophet has left In his rear; 
the radical preeaes on toward the shining 
heights, often forgetting his own debt to the 
less venturesome faithful who bold what b« 
has gained aforetime. 

In viewing tbe history and propbeoj of the 
Labor Movement these two kinds ot thonght 
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are olearlr exhibited. Two kinds of sttltnde 
attest the poiDte of view. Andtbeae two points 
of view are occupied by both friends and oppo- 
nents of the Labor Movement. Upon the point 
of view depends the attitude of mind with 
which one will view the movement itself. 

THE OOKHBRVATIVa VIEW. 

In the view ol the typical Conservative mind, 
the Labor Movement is a thing of to-daj or 
yesterday, and Is gt>nerally synonymons with 
the sum total of the efforts of labor unions to 
force from unwilling employers larger wages 
or shorter hours, or to prevent honest working- 
men who will not join their organization from 
getting work. To such the mention of the 
phrase " Labor Movement," calls to mind 
merely this, that, or the other recent strike; 
brings to the mental eye » picture of riotous 
molia, deserted or barricaded streets, burning 
freight cars, with a background of glittering 
bayonets and an accompaniment of Oatling 
guns. It is no aouroe of wander that those to 
whom the Labor Movement means no more than 
this should view Its manifestations with alarm, 
and its leaders with vigilant suspicion. And 
this view is held to-day by thousands of other- 
wise intelligent men. Unless it may be made 
to appear that the Labor Movement is some- 
thing more and broader than this, serious- 
minded men and women will devote their time 
to the consideration of matters of more lasting 
import, unless, indeed, by common, determined 
action, we may pnt down, once for all, these 
outbreaklDgs of unwarranted discontent and 
covetousness. 

THE TBUER PEBSPECTIVB. 

Indeed, it Is more than this! More than any 
of its incidents, more than any of its methods, 
more than any of its separate causes, more than 
any of its leaders, more than any of its epocba, 
la the vast movement of the progreaa of the 
laboring man toward justice. 

What, then, is the true view of the Labor 
Movement, to hold which la to see, in some- 
tblntf like true perspective, the smaller epi- 
sodes of its progresB? Of what other manifest- 
ation of life dare we think, apart from its place 
in the Uoheme of Things? Characteristic as it 
is of the minds of a great class of men, that 
they view each event, each day, by itself, 
apart— short- sighted, nnhtstoric, without per- 
spective, supposing each incident to be, as it 
were, a Ireak of blind chance, without cause 
and without effect, must not we be wiser, plac- 
iBg all these things In their bearinga, aeeking 
for each the oauee, and tracing out, as we may, 
the purpose of God in the whole? 



To anch a spirit the Labor Movement proves 
itself to be of Immeasurable antiquity and of 
inestimable significance, as of Almighty God. 
To-day and to-day's Incldenta are but heart- 
beats, as it were, in the ceaseless, unswerving 
on-go of humanity, wKenee—tekither? 

For however we may define it, we find that 
throughout the ages there has been a constant 
and irresiatlble progress of the cause of the 
workers of the world toward economic better- 
ment, toward the recognition ol manhood as 
the standard of values, of human life as the one 
sacred thing, over against any sanctity of 
property or things. Our economic system ia 
still very far from embodying the belief that a 
man is more precious than a machine, but it is 
in that direction by many and painful ways 
that the Labor Movement has led and Is lead- 
ing US. 

AK OHOEAStHO MOVEMENT. 

In many guises, under many flaga, with many 
watchworda and many leaders— changing from 
age to age as men changed and steps of prog- 
ress have been made, It has gone on cease- 
lessly. The battle of the weak and the honest 
to recover the spoil from the strong and the 
cunning: the appeal from the "divine right " Of 
kings and aristocracies to the divine right of 
humanity; the cause of the worker againat the 
Idler—it has gone on from age to age, gaining 
step by step as the method of human progreaa 
changed from a mere beast-confiict to a brain- 
conflict; as ideals of right and justice gained 
sway, and as men laid aside mor-* and more the 
weapons of war and took on the weapons of in- 
duatry. The one factor which has lent bitter- 
ness to the strugule for labor emancipation, 
has been the tardiness with which personal 
freedom and nominal equality have been fol- 
lowed by caste- equality. The taint upon the 
laborer which made him less than a human 
being In the classic days of Lycurgusin Sparta, 
and which even when serfdom was abolished, 
clung atlll to him, who labored with bis hands, 
yet persists in some degree. 

WHAT WAS ITS ORiaiti? 

The Labor Movement is not of American 
origin. Indeed, in America, the progress of the 
Movement is only in its beginnings. It is not 
English, though to us the literature of the 
English industrial movement la best known. 
It is not French, thongh many steps of progress 
have been mode in France. It ia not German, 
thoughtoOermanythe modem Labor Movement 
owes much of its most intelligent and scholarly 
leadership. It is not Saxon, thongh the Soxoa 
love of liberty is woven tbrongh Its fabric, and 
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It may be thftt Id tbe Saxon gallde we ilnd tbe 
foreinDners of our modem tradee-nnlona. It la 
not Koman in origin, allhoagh in the Rome ot 
olaaalc days ttonriHhed many a powartal labor 
organization, and In the time ot Nnma Pompl- 
llUB they had legal Btatna and played a power- 
ful part in political afialrs. It is not Greek, 
though under the Solonic law, for instanoe, 
labor unions were numerous and powerful. It 
is not Israelttjsh, tbongh tbe Law-giver Moses 
oonducted one of the most Htupendona and most 
succesafnl strikes in history. It ia not Egypt- 
Ian, even thonf^h we have record of eome an- 
cient nnlons in the time of Amaais II. Con- 
cerning the origin of the Labor Movement we 
can only speculate; as concerning its triumph 
we can only dream. It began, let us say, in tbe 
protest of tbe first victim against the aggies- 
eion of the flrat victor. When tbe conquered 
oave-nweller, if you please, bowed before his 
conqueror because be must, end yet dared to 
demand the leoogtiition of r!aht as of authority 
co-ordinate witb might, the Labor Movement 
bad its beginning. 

WHAT, THEN, IS THE LABOr' UOVBUBKT? 

How, then, ehall be deOned this Labor Move- 
ment, of whicb we are hearing so much in these 
days ot crisis and social tension? For upon our 
definition must depend our attitude toward 
this, as toward any other movement claiming 
our attention. 

Is it not, after all, the more or less coDScloua 
and concerted effort upon tbe part of tbe less 
favored ot the workers among men to secure . 
tbe recognition ot an ethical rather than a 
force-standard in human relations; to Induce 
or compel tbe strong to concede the rights of 
tbe weak; to declare for man aa more preelons 
than things, people than property? Professor 
Ely calls It <• Tbe effort of men to live the life 
of men." Professor Taylor deflnee it as "Noth- 
ing less than the more or Ifss concerted move- 
ment of the majorities of the world's workers 
for tbe recognition of bnmanrlgbts and person- 
al values in tbe working world." 

ITPB19IKO OP THB BB8T IN MAN. 

And is this a mere materialistic movement, a 
struggle merely tor tbe possession of Things? 
Very far from it. It ia the nprising of tbe Best 
in Man, tbe cry of tbe indwelling Spirit and 
Purpose of the Almighty, forbidding men to be 
eatisfled witb any conditions that militate 
against the development of Self in the line of 
tbe Pattern of Perfection. It is tbe apontaneons 
outbreak against enalavlng conditions, agaioat 
work and tbe anrroundlnga of work, that tend 
to make men mere beasts ot bnrden. 



If, Indeed, every attempt at npllft, toward 
better life, is of God, then this mighty, never- 
ceasing, irresiatible movement ot the Mass of 
Men toward tolerable economic and spiritual 
conditions must indeed be Ethical, muat indeed 
be Beliglons. 

Wben Moaes led tbe Children ot Israel out of 
the economic bondage ot Israel, in that first 
great labor-strike ot which history has thus far 
told us, and laid tbe foundations of that Re- 
public of God In Canaan, as socialistic in mauy 
ways as any ot which Karl Man or Kropotkin 
ever dreamed, the ideal was JU tiob— snob re- 
latione lietween man and man that barmoaions 
adaptation to God's Law would be possible. 
Every Mosaic law of wbloh the Old Testament 
tells us was set to the key-note of Justice. It 
is to love mercy and to do justly that the Lord 
requlieth ot thee, O man—and yet not even 
Jnstice and Meroy are auQlcient in themselves 
aa an end. What then? 



FOB PHEXDOM TO DB' 
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In order that each man, and each woman, 
from childhood to death, should have oppor- 
tunity to develop the highest and best that Uod 
may give him or ber— tomakethemoatot tbem- 
aelvealn tbe llneot their talents- for this rea- 
son, I dare to aay, God Almighty ordained Jus- 
tice ae the law of Israel. But Justice never bas 
ruled upon earth, and does not rule to-day. 

History Is one long horrid story of the crowd- 
ing down and out of tbe weak and defenseless 
under the heel of Injustice, and at the bands 
ot the strong and clever and nn scrupulous, and 
we know in our hearts that one ot tbe flrat 
steps toward the consummation ot tbe Kingdom 
ot God— perhaps the Bll-sufflolent step- must 
be the establishment of Justice, the abolition 
of tbe Klght of Might, and tbe universal en- 
thronement and recognition of the Might of 
Bight. 

It Is not Justice that thoubands of little chil- 
dren, stinted of their childhood and fore- 
damned of their manhood, should work long 
hours for wretched pittances In tbe factories 
and mines and workshops of this and otber 
lands. It la not Juatioe that tbe labor of bunukii 
belnge, witb aonls and hearts and noble aspira- 
tions, should be a <• commodity " in the market, 
with lumber and bricks and pig iron, till, 
under tbe " Iron Law of Wages," tbe men and 
women and children are crowded down to tbe 
condition ot cattle. 

Not alone for abstraot Justice — for it is a far 
cry from the conditions which prevail today 
under most favorable oiroumstances, to even 
approximate fair play,— for human conditions, 
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in tbea« days, the Labor Movement pleads and 
agltatee, and sometimes irages war. For a " liv- 
ing wage," on less than wblcb a miin cannot 
live, and marry, and maintain a borne wortby 
the name, tor a margin of leieare in wbicb to see 
and enjo; the beauties of natnte and tbe work 
of man's hands; for fair proleotion to life and 
limb In arduous and dangeroaa kinds ot work; 
for the Manhood Status, la short, free from tbe 
ancient intolerable taint of aervilltj; for equal 
right with other men to orgMtize for protection 
against destractive competition and concen- 
trated greed — for these things tbe Labor Uove- 
ment now pleads and strives— and sometimes 
wages war, 

I am convinced that tbe Labor Movement is 
tbe great Bellgious movement of Mankind 
toward the Kingdom. What can be more relig- 
ious than tbe effort of Hnmanity to secure tor 
its Individuals the highest and best that can be 
gained tor them? Lei it be admitted that it is 
reduolblK by the pbilosoptaer of peHsimism to 
merely the eum of tbe eftorts of indiriduals to 
get more Things— then I shall retort that so is 
the history ot religion merely tbe sum ot the 
efforts 01 men to get their souls saved and into 
Ueaveni 

It is tbe Spirit ot God, pleading with men, 
however nnpeiceived by them, to estimate 
theiaselves — the least and last and lowest of 
them— as more than draft-oxen, more than 
mules, more than tbe machines at which they 
weave the fabric, wbicb, be It ever so ilne, can- 
not save the soul ot the weaver from destrnc- 

tiOD. 

•• Let there be worse cotton," says Emerson, 
"and better men." 

" The Almighty never created tbe black man," 
cried Chunning, •■ in order that tugar or cotton 
might be sold a cent s pound cheaper!" 

Thus far, civilization has been built np at tbe 
expense of tbe tolling masses of man. Labor- 
saving machinery has saved everything except 
the laborer. 



Tbe time is at hand when upon tbe fair ma. 
terial basis wbicb we hare built at so great 
oost, we shall place tbe crowning piece- 
deemed Manhood and Womanhood and Child' 
hood— redeemed from the soul-destroying 
dltiODS ot poorly-rewarded toil. Then, under 
the Juggernantot "Progress" weshall no longer 
crush out tbe lives and tbe sonla ot women and 
little children ; the lubor-s.iving machinery 
will Indeed save Labor and the Laborer, and 
men—rich and poor, if yon please— will have 



opportunity to live the human lives which tbe 
inhuman conditions ot oui present Struggle tor 
Existence deny them. 

Tbe movement la demand and struggle for 
this oon summation is called tbe Labor Move- 
ment. Its history is written in unintentional 
fragments through theliteratnteof the haughty 
patricians to whom the common people were 
but slaves to be trodden under foot at will, ot 
stands in tbe monuments which with the grim 
irony of Ood Almighty today outlast the names 
of the oppressors to whose tutile vanity tbej 
were reared. 

History iadeed it baa. lo the words of one 
far better versed than 1 In its literature: 

■■ It not only has a history, but has made, is 

making, aud more, will make history 

Checkered indeed its hlstoi'y has been, with a 
class selfishness as abhorrent as that of any in- 
dividual, yet also with as sublime an unseltlsh- 
aess as gilds the progress ot altruism. Check- 
ered with strikes aud violence? Yes, but also 
with the heroism of as sublime a patience, as 
brave a. selt-sacritlce. as serene a taith, aud as 
divine a iiope, as have gloriSed tbe • Book of 
Martyrs.' Checkered, be it sadly admitted, 
with ornel contempt ot personal liberty and the 
awful injustice ot the mob, but, be it not 
denied, with a consciousneBs ot conscience for 
Justice, justifying its claim to be one ot tbe 
profouudest ethical and religious movements 
passing through the ulueteeutli century into 
tbe twentieth." 



Hon. Benjamin Pickard, liberal member of Par- 

llsmpnl, aaj-s ilic Englijti workiugmen will orgnu- 
lie aud 8<'ud 400 labor representatlTen into the uext 
House «f CommoDB, aa an outcome of the engt- 
Dser«' deTeat. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS. 

1«0 North Union Street, at HUmnkae Avanoe. 

le and electric can, 

_ ... e and Halated ilreet. oae bloS 

WMt ot OdIod street.) 



□er of Milwaukee arpnue SDd t 
upon Ullwuikee aad Aiutlo « 

Object — AS explained Id llie second' 
ot Incorpnnulon of the <:[ ' 
wltb the Secretary of 



crMslug of UDtOD street 
of tLe Article; 

'state'of'liiinoisr 



tlonilu Uia IndnitrMl dlwrlcu of Chlrico." 

, as the explanatory circular of tlie sectlemeot has e: 
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I stand* for. The 



■ltUpnmtrhTorsErogpofiH»nl€ wi]achr>ciw u> 
In UlU pan or lbs Brest cllj- wbere they ■pern lo 

Support — The work Is Jupported In ftddli 
fMldentB are able to nay for rent if ronma 
gifts ot those who believe la wIimC 

pit ot any persou Is welcomed, huh iur ouuinuunuoh are 
Dotli occaslooal aod rpgiilar, the latlRr being paid In In- 
itallmenta. m'-nthly, quarterly and anoually. at tlie conren- 
lence of the Elver. 

Tlsltor*, singly or In groups, are welcome at any time, 
hut thR realdeals make especial ellort to be at honie on 
Tuetdav afternoon and evening. 

Information coDcemlng the work ot Clilcago Commons 
Ughtdly rurolshed to all who Inquire. A four-page ienHel, 
bearing a picture of our residence, and other llterutiire de- 
toiiblog tne nork will be mailed to any oue upon aptilles- 
tion. Pleoie aicloa pottage. 

Kaaldenca — All Inquiries with referrnce to terms and 
condltlODS of resldeoce. permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to iIrauah Tatlor. Resident Warden. 

Form of Beqafst.— "I give anil bequi-ath to the Chi- 
cago Commons Association (Incorpnrated under the U 

theStalPof lllluola] ..,,fiollara, t ■ 

the simlal settlement purposes of that Asso 






GOD HELP THE BOY. 

God hnlpthe boy who Derer sees 
The hutterflles, the birds, the bees. 
Nor iieara the music ot tiie breeze 

When zephyra soft are blowing. 
Who can not In sweet comfort lie 
Where clover blooms ate thick and liigh. 
And hear the gentle murmur nigh 

Of brooklets softly flowing. 
nod help the boy who does not know 
Where all the woodland berries grow. 
Who never sees thetoresls glow 

When lexves are red and yellow. 
Whose childish feet can neper stray 
When nature dies her charms display- 
Far such a hapless boy I say 

(iod helpthelKtle fellow. 

—Himn WaUrman. 



baa made several trips to Elgin, presenting the 
plan In ohurclieB and to IndividaalB, and has 
been most cordially ri' eel ved. Some readers ot 
Tbe Commons bave sent Individual oontrlbn- 
tlons. Friends In Evanaton, wbose joung peo- 
ple bave aided ho effectively these four winters 
in the conduct of the boya' clubs, have prom- 
laed aasiBtsuce, and If friends of the vnrb who 
read The Commons, appreciating that $3 0(t 
will aasnre a dellghtfnl vacation for one boy at 
tbe camp, will lend their cheerful aid, this can 
be made a permanent teatare of the settle- 
ment's summer activity. 
Who will send oue boy to osmp this aumroerT 



THE BOYS' CAHP. 



Babnrbi of Kl^ln. 

Elgin has responded nobly to the appeal tor 
support of the summer camp ot the boys of tbe 
Commons neighborhood in the vicinity ot that 
city. In the last issue o1 Thb Gohmohs the 
plan was ontlined and an appeal was made for 
the $300 or thereabout needed to equip and 
maintain tbe encampment. We are as yet far 
from having the whole sum in hand, btit the 
response ot the people in Elgin chnrohes and 
htnnes gives aSBurance of saccess in the start 
at least. Hr. N. H. Weeks of the settlement 



THE SUMMER KINDERGARTEN. 

Entertainment of tbe Utrla' ProKreaalve Clab As. 

■nrea Three Able KlndercsHnar* t« 

Condnot the Work. 

The Oirls' Progressive Club ol Chicago Com- 
mons is largely to be thanked for assurance 
that tbe summer kiodergarten is to be inaugu- 
rated with every prospect of the most success- 
rnl work in the history ot this feature of the 
settlement. The entertainment was given April 
26, and consisted ot tableaux, a flag drill, violin 
solos by Mr. Francis Bomanes, songs by Miss 
Marl Hoter and piano solos by Miss May Giles 
Smith. The entertainment was a great snc- 
cesB from every point ot view. 

Tbe summer kindergarten will open the last 
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of June, and MIsb Boberts and Miea Morse, of 
the Kindergarten Inatitnte, and Hlaa Broad, of 
Kansas City, a pnpil in Hrs. Andrea Hofer 
Frondfool'B training olasa at Longwood, a Chi- 
cago anbnrb. All three axe full; trained kinder- 
gartners. In asking for the lull aupport of this 
feature of our summer work from those who 
have helped It In paat anmmers, we can assure 
these frienda that the work will be better done 
than eTer before. One hundred dollars will 
cover all expenaes and keep the kindergarten 
open for all the ohUdren of the neighborhood 
dnrlng the two months. 



KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 



The attempt to fonnd a kindergarten training 
olase on the basis ol the settlement kindergar- 
ten, made last summer and fall by Mrs. Bertha 
Holer Hegner, the Commons klndergartner, has 
proved a striking anooeas, and we regard the 
training echool'&a now a permanent feature of 
the aettlement's aotlvit;. The advertisement 
of the Bcbool, fonnd on another page, will ont- 
llne the oonrses for the ooming year. The dis- 
tinctive feature i^he school la Ita baels in the 
settlement idea, and its courses in mother-play, 
theory ot gifts and hiatoty of education, home- 
making and oooupalioQs, psychology and chlld- 
stndy, art, music and physical culture, and the 
lectures on the aooial function of education, 
child-atndy, practical Engllah, etc., will all 
bear a cloae relation to actual life and eocia] 
development. 

About twenty kindergartnera have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity thia year, and the 
applications already received assure a full and 
enthualaatic membership next year. The school 
will open on Monday, October 3. Applications 
and Inquiries abonld be addr eased to Mrs. 
Hegner at the Commons. 



A budget ot settlement newa la displaced 

this month by the long articles. The next Issue 
wil) be an eapeolally neway one in thia par- 
ticular. 

With the advent of warm weather, our 

drinking tountain, the gift of the Evanston 
Woman's Club last year, atarts again, and for 
its augmenting patronage of thirsty passers-by 
quietly does its own eOeotive temperance work. 

An account of the exhibition of the Chi- 
cago Arta and (Jratta Society la crowded out of 
this issue, but will be pnbllahed In thenezt num- 
ber of Thb Cohhoms. The society was organ- 



ized at Hull House, and has done a really great 
work In arousing interest in the subject of the 
relation between handicraft and the higher Ute 
of men. We shall endeavor to extend the 
article Into a description of the society's work 
and plans. 

Casa de Caatelar, the settlement in Los 

Angelea which has been described and illns- 
trated in Thb Oohuonk, has moved to 436 Al- 
pine street, and now has workers in teaidenoe, 
including a housekeeper, nurse, klndergartner . 
and a young man, whose name our informant 
does not give, who haa charge of the public 
baths which the settlement haa opened and 
which are largely patronized. The public li- 
brary supplies a librarian and a reading room 
will be opened. 



"AISERICAN CO-OPERATIVE NEWS" 

Orfan 01 th* Co-Opanli>s Union ot AMsrIoa. 

Subscription Price - 50 Cents a Year. 

dub raU, when ordered with "The Coaunons." 

Both Magaxlnn, one year, 75 ecata. 



"In His Steps" 

A Story by REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, of 
Topeka,Kan. 



Older tiuough " The Common*," 

Paper Covers, ... 25 cents. 
doth Covers, ... 75 cents. 

"Tbc Commoot" for a year, and . 

"In Hb Stepa," in doth coven, $t.00 



A. NIEHANS.. 



MANUFacTuniH or— 




ARTIFICL^L 
LIMBS ^ue 

Rubber Feet with Anklejolnt. 

Soft. Pliable. Durable. 



MEDAL AWMOEO AT WORLD'S FAIS MM. 

167 Vashinsfton St, CHICAGC^ ILL. 
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Trees, Shrubs and Roses 

V* SPECIAL OFFER ^ 



BY EXPRESS. 



$4.00 



SUBURBAN COLLECTION No. 1, complete, 

AHorttncnt of 12 trees, ihn^ and nsei, (our KlecHon). 
SUBURBAN COLLECTION No. 2, complete, 

AMortment of 28 trees, ilmiba, rotes aod planb, (our 

SUBURBAN COLLECTION No. 3, complete, - $»8.( 

Aaottmefil of 70 trees, iltrubB, rows and plants, (our selcctloa). 
COMPBISIlfG 

5 Fruh Tree*) apple, cherry and peart 4 to 6 ft 

3 Siade Trea ( cbn tud caUlpa I 4 to 6 ft. and cut taS wecptng htreb. 

2 Vinesi clematis aod honey suckle. 

2 CUmbisf Rose* I Including new Japs 

12 Kaidy Rowq strong] 2 year*, (colofl, , , 

12 Hardy Sfambs, (lilacs, ^itca*, Uzbenita, etc) 

24 Hatdy Boeder Plants, (peoole*, iris, phko, hifilscui, yuccas, etc) 

10 French Cannai) strong roots. (Vlfl make larfc bed.) 

70 No. 3 coUectioo makes a. good (tart on 50 to 75 ft. lot 

SKNO DRarr on moniv ord£Ii to 

Payson's Fair Oal<s Nursery, 

.^— OAK PARK, ILL. 



We Klao otter iSoo Shade Treea, lo to i6 ft. high, at iow prloea. All aae Moot. ^ 


Sex and Relis:ion 

J* j« .#» 


P. F. PEniBONE & Co. 


tke two in nattonal. family and Individual Ufe 


PRINTERS 


BY 

DR. LUTHER GULICK. 

School, Springfield, Hsss, to ««X«.ive 
isHlCSld 


STATIONERS 

BLANK BOOK MAKERS 

ChiiMH 


••The Association Outlook" 


48 >iid SO Juk»D BtTMt 


LUTHER GUUCK, Editor uid IHanagef, 


SpringfieU. Ha... 


CHICAGO 


j» j» > 
Subscription Price, - - $(.00 per year. 


MoveltlH iQ SFKCIAI. 
Statlonsrr Artlolca ATTBMTION TO 
Soclut; at»HoD.r7 Bnd CSDBCH 
■oinvlnjc WORK 
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cnicago 
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KinOBrgarten 

Training 

SGllOOl 



Year Opens 
. October 3. 1898 . 

Two years' course in Kindergarten Theory and Practice. A 
course in Home Making. Industrial and Social Development 
Emphasized. Also a Mothers' Class. 



INSTRUCTORS 



Bertha Hofer Hegneh, 
Frederica Beard, . . . 



Theory and " Moiher-Piay " 
J Principles and Theory of Gifts 
' ( and History of Education 

Mari Ruep Hofer, Music and Physical Culture 

Mr. Geo. L. Schrbiber, . . Drawing, Color Work and Design 

Mrs. John P. Gavit Home Making and Occupations 

Specialists on Psychology and Mother Study 
Lecturers \ ^■'**^- Graham Taylor, Social Function of Education 
( Prof, Colin A. Scott, Aspects of Child Study 

There will be other LECTURES on Special SubJecU during the year. For Circulars 
and particulars, address, 

BERTHA HOFER HEQNER, 

140 North Union Street, CHICAOO 



SUMMER SESSION 



coiumDia 
sciiooi of 
Oratory 

JULV 5-30 



FOR 
READERS 
KINDERGARTNERS 
LECTURERS 
LAWYERS 
CLERGYMEN 

TEACHERS OF EXPRESSION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 

PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
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